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7 CANADA. Hoist in his own petar 

07 . . and if the gravest interests of the country were not 

>. I. Remarks om the Proceedings as to Canada in the pre-| yerilled by their monstrous imbecility, it would really 

31 seat Session of Parliament. By one of the Commis-| have been sport to see the at once contemptible and 
sioners. 10th April, 1837. ; _ |ridieulous figures made by Lord John Russell and his 

- &. a ng pecan Slay! aioe re Seaton fe colleagues in the late short session of their new parlia- 

t ts considered who first tn ringe e Onsitiu- ment. 
: tion of the Colony. London, 1838. ; In the extreme verbal detail in which the debates are 
3. Hints on the Case of Canada, for the Consideration of reported, much of the spirit evaporates—and all the 

- rg one af P yrtoment. aan, 1638. . pantomime is lost. The last session—three weeks by 

3 . 4 Canadian Controversy; its Origin, Nature, and | the calendar—three hours by the measure of business 
Merits. London, 1838. —three ages by the feelings of the ministers—could 


The whigs have opened their new parliament in the | only have been adequately reported not by the pen but 
same spirit, but under still darker auspices than they | the pencil—not by shorthand but by sketches. The 
had closed the old. There is the same system of low | smirking conservatism of the Treasury Bench on the 
and tricky expedients—the same shabby abandonment | first night—the wry faces of its palinodes on the next 
of all public principle—the same pusillanimous dere- | —the hoity-toity triumph in the dawn of the debate on 
lietion of all public duty, and the same disgraceful ob- | the Spottiswoode fund; the sneaking confusion during 
livion of everything but the three great watchwords of | its progress, and the woe-begone despair at its conclu- 
the Whigs—place, power, and party. To keep place—| sion! Lord John—the chief performer—was like a 
to retain power—to favour party—are the main objects | schoolboy getting through Collins’s Ode on the Pas- 
of every wily cabinet of the morning, and every ma- | sions, but reversing the order; for he began with Cheer- 
neuvring debate of the evening. Greece and Spain, | fulness and Hope; then ran back the gamut to Anger and 
Russia and Turkey, Ireland and Canada—Trade, Agri- | Despair; and at last, like the personification of Fear— 
culture, and Manufactures—the rights of the rich—the ‘He started back, he knew not why— 
welfare of the poor—public Justice—the Prerogatives | Even at the sound himself had made! 
of the Crown—the existence of a national Church, and | and absolutely ran out of the House, followed by the 
an Established Religion—nay, the very integrity of | whole Treasury Bench. The scene reminded us of 
the British Empire itself—are all pondered and debat- Papirius Cursor’s droll cross-reading of the newspaper 
ed in this wretched make-shift Cabinet by no other |—‘ Yesterday a petition was presented to the House of 
practical weights and measures than how to stay the | Commons——but it missed fire and the villains made off :’ 
stomach of Mr. O’Connell—how to parry the thrusts | some of them (the ministers, we mean) escaped by one 
of Mr. Harvey—how to stifle the growls of Mr. Hume | of the doors, but Lord John Russell was a moment too 
—and how to retain within the narrow pale of their late at the other, and with a couple of downcast col- 


wes 








majority the splendid names and talents of Mr. Pease 
and Mr. Potter, Mr. Pryme and Mr. Poulter; for at 
the merey of some half-dozen such people this mighty 
Reform Ministry pants at this moment —in an atmos- 
phere of its own composition, for its asthmatic existence. 
VOL, XXXIII.—MAy, 1838, 2 


leagues was sent back to the House to vote, and to 
vote, infandum, against the motion to which he had 
originally given his countenance—to which his fol- 
lowers had pledged their support, and on which the 
best hopes of the ministerial majority rested. 
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Then came the Civil List, the ostensible motive of| moving the committee, the Ministers gave to this un- 
the session. The Civil List had been settled, after a| precedented inquiry the sanction of the Crown and of 
full consideration, by these very men, on the accession | the Government; the principle on which the Pension 
of King William. The only point of the Civil Liston} List had been placed by the constitution was virtually 
which any real difference of opinion had existed in| abandoned—abandoned by the very parties who were 
1830 was the Pension List, and that had been settled | most bound to defend it; and the royal authority was, 
so much on the side of public economy—by diminish-| in this additional instance, employed against the royal 
ing the future amount by nearly one half—from 120,| prerogative. We have heard it rumoured that all this 
000/. to 75,000/.—and by the passing so recently as| arose from some juggle behind the scenes between the 
1834 certain resolutions of the House of Commons con-| Chancellor of the Exchequer and Mr. Harvey. We 
trolling and limiting the power of the Crown in grant- | know not how that may be, but this we know, that 
ing pensions—that no expectation could be entertained | with our best attention, we could not discover any dif- 
that an arrangement so economical, not to say parsi-| ference, either theoretical or practical, between the 
monious, and so recently and so solemnly settled, was| speeches in which Mr. Harvey supported his motion 
now likely to be disturbed. Accordingly, Lord John | and that in which Mr. Rice opposed it. Mr. Rice was, 
Russell, on the first night of the session, expressed the | we heve no doubt, anxious to do his duty to the Crown, 
determination of the government to abide by that settle-| and he professed his strong opinion to be against the re- 
ment, and to resist any attempt at a revision of the| vision of the list. Why, then, did he not adhere to the 
list. | first resolution of the Cabinet, which, besides its intrinsic 
But Mr. Daniel Whittle Harvey gave notice of a| propriety, rested on the recent settlement of the question 
motion for a committee to inquire into the individual by the first reform ministry, and by the resolutions cf the 
House of Commons in 1834? No two opinions could, 


grounds of each of these pensions, and the weather: | 
we suppose, be more opposite to each other than those 


cock ministry suddenly shifted right round. As long | 
as they are fixed on the pivot of place, they care not| of Mr. Rice and Mr. Harvey, but judging by their 
which way they point, nor with what breeze they veer | speeches, they seemed to us to travel by the same road 
about. They now resolved to take the matter out of | and to have arrived at the same end. 

This would seem to exhaust inconsistency:—not 80; 
contrary to all precedent, the member who proposed 
the Committee was, on some pretence, excluded from 
and motives of the pensions, and of the individual ser-| it, and by this ill-judged and invidious distinction the 
vices of particular pensioners, was a complete solecism. | ministers have contrived to lose even the small advan- 
The pension fund was granted to the monarch for the | tage they might have promised themselves from the 
exercise of royal grace and favour. Public services| Committee; because, assuredly, Mr. Harvey will not 
were always considered as belonging to another class, | be propitiated by such an inquiry, and those—few in 
and were rewarded from time to time by public grants; | number, but loud in clamour—who participate in Mr. 
but the Civil List pension fund was professedly placed | Harvey’s opinions on the subject, will be additionally 
at the disposal of the Crown, not merely for the reward | vociferous when they see, or fancy they see, that the 
of public claims, but also for its own irresponsible | government was too timid to refuse an inquiry, and too 
eharity and bounty: to inquire, by a committee of the | conscious to grant a bond fide one. We hesitate not to 
House of Commons, into the disposal of such a fund,| say that in the whole of this miserable juggle the Min- 
with any view to the public merits of the recipients, is | isters have betrayed their duty to the constitutional 


Mr. Harvey’s hands, by proposing the committee them- | 
selves. This ridiculous change of purpose was as mis- 
chievons as ridiculous. An inquiry into the grounds 











a positive contravention of the compact on which the | 


fund was granted by Parliament to the monarch on the 
surrender of the hereditary revenue, and is, in fact, 
neither more nor less than an absolute and direct sur- 
render of the principle of the grant. 

Much better would it be, as we have seen remarked 
in an able journal, to have no pension .ist at all, than to 
have one which should bring the Crown into direct 
debate and constant collision with the House of Com- 
mons on every item of an expenditure nominally in- 
trusted to the sole discretion of the sovereign. The 


monarchy could not survive a series of such litigation. 

It might be very well for a member professing radi- 
cal opinions to moot such a question: but by taking the 
matter out of Mr. Harvey’s hands, and themselves 





rights of the sovereign; and when we recollect the ex- 
treme youth and inexperience of the Queen, and the 
extent of restriction and sacrifice to which this leger- 
demain seems likely to expose the probably long life 
of her Majesty, we feel something higher than mere 
political indignation at such, as it seems to us, tergiver- 
sation and treachery. 

But a more urgent and important instance of their 
ineapacity and cowardice has burst upon the astonished 
public in the case of Canada. We shall not attempt 
to go through the long series of facts and reasonings on 
this subject which are to be found in the various works, 
the titles of which we have placed at the head of this 
article. We are not now about to discuss the details of 





the Canadian question as between this country and the 
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CANADA. 


colony, but as between this country and the ministry, 
which, by its characteristic and systematic alternation 


_ of advance and retreat, of bluster and sneaking, has 


been the main cause, beyond all other causes, of this 
deplorable rebellion. Lord John Russell 
the 16th of January, a long speech (six columns of the 


made, on 


‘Times’) on the subject of Canada—one of the most 


unstatesmanlike, narrow-minded, and inconsistent ex- 
positions and exposures we have ever read from a 
British minister; a speech which, affecting a certain 
historical tone, details every possible cause of the dif- 
ference between the parties—except the real one; and 
elaborately examines every point of the case—except 
that on which the whole turns. ‘That real cause is 
neither more nor less than the determina‘ion of the 
House of Assembly of Lower Canada to throw off the 
British auTHoRITY, and to erect the province into an 


INDEPENDENT Repustic, afler the manner and model of | 


the Unrrep States. 

That such would probably have been the result of a 
successful rebellion, whatever were its cause, any one 
might guess; but in the present case ‘the wish was 
father to the thought,’ and the real grievance of the 
Canadians, and the real source of their dissatisfaction, 
may be told in one word—the monarchial soveret gnity 
of England. To throw off this—the lightest yoke and 
the easiest burden that ever colony bore—is the sole 
principle of the Canadian revolt, and they are egre- 
giously mistaken who attribute it to any minor causes. 

It may be asked, what can have altered, within so 
comparatively short a period, the loyalty of one of 
the happiest and, we believe, best governed (as far as 
England is concerned) provinces in the world? The 
Canadian advocates have a theory that every colony 
must, as soon as it thinks itself strong enough to walk 
alone, throw off the trammels of the mother country: 
they allege that Canada has reached that point;—nor 


do we doubt that the great and growing prosperity of | 


the colony, and the neighbouring example of the 
United States, afforded the revolutionists plausible 
topics of seduction; but every thinking man in Canada 
was aware that the country was not ripe for nationali- 
ty, and that its prosperity was essentially dependent 
on its connexion with England. In point of political 
feeling also, there had been really the reverse of any 
fondness for 4merican institutions; and, in short, the 
real and immediate cause of the revulsion of public 
opinion in Canada was, the recent triumphs of the 
revolutionary principle in Europe, the success of the 
July barricades in France, and above all, the subver- 
sive doctrines and practices of the English Whig 
Ministry. These have concurred to remind the French 
Roman Catholic Canadians of their foreign origin and 
difference of religion, and given them at once the de- 
sire and the hope of making themselves an indepen- 
dent people; while the growth of the British interest 
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amongst them, and particularly in Upper Canada, has 
given additional umbrage to the French population, 
'and the intrigues of factious demagogues in London, 
| who trade in disorganization, have afforded them en- 
| couragement and supplied them with excuses. These 
|are the causes which have led to the extension of the 
| republican principle in Lower Canada, and that prin- 
| ciple has led to five or six years of paper war, and 
| now to a revolt in the field. 

Of this, the clear, certain, and almost avowed mo- 
tive of the insurrection, Lord John Russell does not, 
according to the long report which we have read of 
his speech, take any notice. Instead of seizing the 
leading thread of the maze, he bewilders himself and 
his hearers (or at least his readers) with a detail of 
alleged grievances on minor subjects, and of a series 
of what he seems to consider as individual acts of per- 
verseness and obstinacy on the part of the Canadians: 
which is just as rational and as fair as if some his- 
torian of Lord John’s last advent to office should, on 
the occasion of the opening of the new parliament in 
1835, enter into a disquisition as to whether Mr. 
Abercrombie or Mr. Manners Sutton had the stronger 
claims to the chair of the House of Commons—or 
whether it was or was not wise to grant a charter to 
the London University—or whether it would have 
been a good bargain for the Protestant parsons of Ire- 
land to receive 70/. per cent. on their income; and 
should detail and comment upon the right and the 
wrong of all these topics, without saying a syllable of 
Sir Robert Peel’s administration, or of the real and 
single design of all the aforesaid propositions, namely, 
the overthrow of that ministry. 

Without having any great respect for the scope of 
Lord John Russell’s mind, we are convinced that he 
could not but have seen the imperfection, nay, the ab- 
surdity, of this mode of treating the subject; but his eva- 
sion of the real question was another instance of the mi- 
nisterial system of shift and subterfuge which charac- 
terizes all their policy and constitutes their only talent: 
by the elaborate enumeration of .he successive and dis- 
tinct features of the discussions, the ministers hoped 
to account for their own vacillation and negligence. 
‘How,’ Lord John Russell’s speech seems to suggest, 
‘could we foresee a civil war arising out of a jadge’s 
salary—or an assertion of national independence on a 
mere question of the law of tenures?’ But a wise 
minister in considering, and an able statesman in ex- 
plaining these matters, should and would have seen 
that those were not insulated and accidental questions 
but parts of one continuous systc..2 of encroachment and 
aggression on British authority. 

‘These things, indeed they have articulated, 

Proclaimed at market-crosses, read in churches, 


To face the garment of rebellion 
With some fine colour.’ 


But the dullest eye might have detected the ‘rogue's 
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yarn’ throughout the whole patchwork of pretended 
grievances. 

In the best governed colony or country, current cir- 
cumstances will, in course of time, outgrow early 
legislation, as children ontgrow their clothes, and 
these partial anomalies constitute what it is now the 
fashion to call grievances, though, in general, they 
would be betterdescribed as inconveniences. Of the se 
it is not denied that some—fewer indeed than might 
have been naturally expected—had grown upin Canada; 
but was England to blame for their growth? or did she 
either neglect or protect them? Quite the reverse. 
Under the Duke of Wellington’s government in 1828, 
a committee of the House of Commons was appointed, 
on a petition from the colony, to inquire into the whole 
state of Canada. With the report of that committee, 
the House of Assembly, by its address of November, 
1828, expressed its grateful and entire satisfaction, and 
accepted it as akind of Canadian Magna Charta; while 
the government, notwithstanding the difficulties of af- 
fairs at home, proceeded to carry all the reeommenda- 


tions of the committee into effect; so that—to use the 


words of the author who has given the best historical 
detail of the matter— 


‘In 1832, the time had arrived when the government 
could confidently say, that there was not one of the re 
commendations of the Canada Committee. depending on 
the power of the Crown, which was not fu/flled; that 
there was nol one depending on the British Parliament 
which was not accomplished, and more than accomplished ; 
and that so far as any of the recommendations required 
the co-operation of the Provincial Legislature, the assent 
of the Government had been freely promised to any mea- 
sures they would adopt for the purpose. Strange tosay, 
however, several of this last class of rec ommendations re 
main unexecuted grievances afforded a topic of 
declamation against the Government, they were pursued 
with all eagerness and impetuosity; when no more could 
be done with them than relieve the people from an al- 
leged evil, the Assembly suddenly became guile lukewarm 
and indifferent to the subject, — ‘anadian Controrersu, Pp 


ll 


Thus it was that, when all real grievances were re- 


So long as 


dressed and extinguished, the House of Assembly began 
a new course of ¢gitation on the theory of national inde- 
pendence. 

On the 2ist February, 1834, the House of Assembly 
passed ninety-two resolutions, which Lord John Rus- 
sell thus characterizes: 

*The course which the House of Assembly had taken 
was to pass ninety-two resolutions, some of them of griey- 
ance, some of them of violence, some of them of vitupera- 
tion, some of them against individuals, some of them 
against the governor of the province, some of them against 
the government at home, but all of them amounting to a 
long and vehement remonstrance, and in framing that 
remonstrance they consumed the whole session, and 
separated without passing a single vote of supply at all.’ 
Times, 17th January, 1838 


These resolutions were certainly all that Lord John 
says of them, but they were a great deal more, as Lord 
John and his colleagues well knew; and as it was | understand some of the ninety-two resolutions which 
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| therefore his Lordship’s duty, in common fairness, to 
have told his audience. We have said that we do not 
intend to enter at length into the details of the Canadian 
question, which, indeed, would be idle, for the details 
are only the ‘facings’ of the real ‘garment of rebellion,’ 
| but a few preliminary words will be necessary toexplain 
the conduct of the ministry. 

At present the Canadian provinces have a constitution 
conferred upon them in 1791 by a British Act of Par- 
liament—that celebrated Canada Bill, which was the 
immediate occasion of the public rupture between Mr. 
Barke and Mr. Fox, and the debate on which affords 
an additional proof of the philosophical pre-science of 
Burke, and of the democratic and subversive principles 
of Fox, Indeed, from Mr. Fox's speech on that ocea- 
sion, the Canadians now draw the main pretences of 
their rebellion. 

In that constitution the King is represented by the 
Governor and an Executive Council, the House of Lords 
by a Legislative Council named by the Crown for life, 
and the House of Commons by an Assembly of the 
representatives of the people. 

The Bill of 1791 gave the House of Assembly the 
| control over almost all the colonial revenues—reserving 
however to the Crown one small class of the ordinary 
| revenues, which at the desire of the Canadians them- 

selves had been appropriated, by an act passed in 1774, 
| to defray the expense of the civil government, in lieu 
of some old and onerous feudal revenues of which the 
colony complained—and reserving also, of course, the 


whole of the territorial revenue and possessions which 
attach to sovereignty. For the management of the 
whole of the colonial revenues the House of Assembly 
became year after year more and more urgent, and at 
length Lord Grey’s government were over-persuaded 
to accede to the demand, on the condition that the 
House of Assembly should vote a civil list for the 
maintenance of the civil government, which had been 
hitherto defrayed out of the surrendered revenues;—but 
that concession only encouraged instead of allaying the 
discontent—they never passed the promised civil list, 
and they then, as now, demanded, ‘as their undeniable 
| right, as representatives of the people,’ all the territorial 
| revenues and rights of the Crown within the province, 
| without any corresponding engagement on their part to 


defray the necessary expenses of the colony—in short, 
| the practical sovereignty of an independent state; and 
| this demand, and some others of the same tendency, 
not having been complied with—they adopted Lord 
| Chancellor Brougham’s celebrated hint of stopping the 
| supplies, and depriving all the servants of the Crown, 
| and all the functionaries of the State (even the judges) 
| of the means of existence, and have persevered ever 
| since in doing so. 
After these observations, our readers will the better 
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we think it right to lay before the public, as Lord | 
John not only did not allude to them, but seems to | 
have endeavoured to turn our attention in another and | 
less important direction. Our readers will see that, | 
throughout a long web of inconsistency and rigma-| 
role, there may be traced the rogue’s yarn of a design 
to establish the American constitution in lieu of British 


connexion: 

‘ Resolyed, That this House is nowise disposed to ad- 
mit the excellence of the present Constitution of Canada, | 
ilthough his Majesty’s Secretary of State for the Colo 
nies has unseasonably and erroneously asserted, that it 
has conferred on the two Canadas the institutions of 
Great Britain; nor to reject the principle of extending | 
he system of frequent elections much further than it is 
at present carried; and this system ought especially to be 
extended to the Legislative Council, although it may be 
considered by the Colonial Secretary incompatible with 
the British Government, which he calls a Monarchical 
Government, or too analogous to the institutions which the 
several States, composing the industrious, moral, and pros- 
perous confederation of the United States of America, have 
adopted for themselves.’—Resolutions, 21 Feb. 1834, § 14. 

We pause here for a moment to observe, that 
throughout these discussions the disrespectful and 
hostile tone of the House of Assembly against the 
two Secretaries of State under Lord Grey’s adminis- 
tration—Lord Ripon and Lord Stanley—but particu- 
larly against Lord Stanley—are the highest testimony 
to the official merits—towards the British empire—of 


these two noblemen. 

A proposition had been made before these resolu- 
tions (March, 1833), by the Assembly, conceding that 
if the legislative council should be made elective, a high 
property qualification of eligibility should be added— 
that poor concession they now retract: 


‘Resolved, That in requiring the possession of real 
property as a condition of eligibility to a Legislative 





Council, chosen by the people, (which most wisely and hap- 

ily has net been made a condition of eligibility to the 
— of Assembly.) this House seems rather to have 
sought to avoid shocking received opinions in Europe, 
where custom and the law have given so many artificial 
privileges and advantages to birth, and rank, and for- | 
tune, than to consult the opinions generally received in 
America, &c.— ibid. p. 42, § 13. 

‘Resolved, That the Parliament of the United King- 
dom, in granting to his Majesty’s Canadian subjects the 
power of revising the constitution under which they hold 
their dearest rights, would adopt a liberal policy, free 
from all considerations of former interests and of exist- 
ing prejudices; and that by this measure, equally con- 
sistent with a wise and sound policy, and with the most 
liberal and extended views, the Parliament of the United 
Kingdom would enter into a noble rivalry with the United 
States of Amerita, would prevent his Majesty’s subjects 
from seeing any thing to envy there;—and would preserve 
a friendly intercourse between Great Britain and this 
province, as Aer colony so long as the tie betiween us shall 
continue, and as her allu whenever the course of events may 
change our relative position! —ibid. p. 44, § 21. 

‘As a colony’ forsooth!—why, if these propositions 
were granted, she would have been no more a colony of 
ours than New York or Pennsylvania. She would have | 
been in every possible view as independent as they; un-| 
less, indeed, out of her great bounty she might still 


| aggressions of America or France. 
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her external defences against the encroachments or 
She would leave us 
the pleasing chance of a coupleof wars for her protection, 
but not a jot more 

‘Resolved, That the neighbouring Srarres have a form 
of government very fit to prevent abuses of power, and very 
effective wn repressing thom; that the reverse of this order of 
things Aes always prevailed in Canada under the present 
form of government; that there exists in the neighbour- 
ing States a stronger and more general attachment to the 
national institutions than in any other country, and that 
there exists also in those States a guarantee for the pro- 
gressive advance of theit al institutions towards 
perfection, in the revision of the same at short and deter- 


politic 


| minate intervals, by conventions of the people, in order that 


they may without any shock or violence be adapted to 
the actual state of things.’—dbid. p. 54, § 41. 

‘Resolved, That the constitution and form of govern- 
ment which would best suit this colony are not to be 
sought Solely in the analogue Ss offe red by the institutions of 
Great Britain, where the state of so rely us allogether 
different from our own; and that it would be wise to turn 
to profit the information to be gained by observing the 
effects produced by the different and infinitely varied 
constitutions which the Kings and Parliament of Eng- 
land have granted to the several Plantations and Colonies 
in America, and by studying the way in which virtuous 
and enlightened men have modified such colonial institu- 
tions when it could be done with the assent of the parties 
interested.’—ibid P 51, § 43. 

‘Resolved, That the unanimous consent with which 
all the American States have adopted and extended the 
ELECTIVE system, shows that it is adapted to the wishes, 
manners, and social state of the inhalitants of THIS CONTI- 
NENT,’—ibid. p. 51, § 44. 

Here, we think, are pretty pregnant instances of a 
very different and much higher kind of pretension than 
could be gathered from the expressions (however just 
in minor respects) with which Lord John Russell so 
inadequately characterized these Resolutions. 

When the Canadiaus found that these first theories 
of treason were received without reproof, they grew 
bolder; and in the next year, enforced them in the fol- 
lowing paragraph of an address to the King: 


‘When we solemnly repeat, that the principal object of 
the political reforms, which this House and the people of 
this province have for a great number of years used 
every effort to obtain, and which have frequently been 
detailed to your Majesty, is to extend the elective princi- 
ple to the Legislative Council, a branch of the Provincial 


| Legislature which, by its opposition to the people, and by 


reason of its impertect and vicious constitution, has 
proved insufficient to perform the functions for which it 
was originally created; to render the Evecutive Council 
directly re sponsible to the representatives of the people [of 
Canada], conformably to the principles and practice of 
the British Constitution as established in the United 
Kingdom;—to place under the wholesome and constitu- 
tional control of this House the whole public reveque raised 
in this province, from whatever source derived;—to ob- 
tain the repeal of certain Acts passed by the Parliament 
of the United Kingdom, in which the people of this province 


| are not represented, with regard to the internal afiairs of 


this province, making its territory and best resources the 
subject of unfair speculation and monopoly, and which 
we hold to be a violation of the rights of the Legislature 
and of the people of this Province. . -When we say 
we respectfully repeat to your Majesty these our demands, 
and to declare our FIRM INTENTION TO PERSEVERE IN asking 
them, as being avont calculated to ensure the libe rly, peace, 


and welfare of this Province, and the confidence of the 


vouchsafe to us the expense, risk, and responsibility of | people in the Government, and to cement their political 
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union with the United Empire, we can scarcely fear that 
we should not be understood by your Majesty.’—Address, 
1836, pp. 25, 26. 

Certainly the fear that this language should be mis- 
understood, might seem superfluous; but whatevez his 
Majesty may have done, his ministers have either 
greatly misunderstood or grossly misrepresented it. 
But they proceed— 

‘At the head of the reforms which we persist in consi- 
dering as essential, is the introduction of the principle of 
popular election into the constitution of the Legislative 

Any partial reform which shall stop 

short of the introduction of the elective principle, will be 
altogether insufficient We would respectfully 
pray your Majesty to remark, that the influence which 
prevailed in the Councils of the Empire, at the period 
when the Act of 1791 was passed, was calculated to give 
an undue preponderance to the aristocratic principle, while 
iN America, the independent slate and the progress of so- 
ciety repelled any doctrine of this nature,and demanded the 
extension of the contrary principle.—Address, 1831, p. 
27. 
And lest this should run any risk of being misunder- 
stood, another address to Lord Gosford of the 3d of 
October, 1836, urges the same claims in language 
equally determined: 

‘We still believe it to be our duty, as well as for the 
advantage of the people, to persist in the same demands, 
in the same declarations, and particularly in the demand 
of an Elective Legislative Council.’—p. 19. 

They then proceed to demand the ‘pure and simple 
repeal’ by the British legislature of the Tenures Act, 
and of an Act for establishing a Canadian Land Com- 
pany, against which latter they make a very significant 
objection: 

‘We shall merely add, that every day convinces us the 

more that the principal tendency of that Company is to 
maintain that division of people against people, amongst 
the different classes of His Majesty’s subjects, which has, 
in common with all the evils resulting therefrom, been 
fostered in times past, with too much success, by corrupt 
administrations.’—p. 21. 
That is, the Canadian Land Company will introduce 
a fresh supply of British settlers, who will, as the As- 
sembly very naturally suppose, increase the influence 
of the mother-country, and will help to counterpon- 
derate what Lord John Russell now assumes the small 
courage of abusing as ‘the Papineau faction.’ They 
conclude by reiterating their determination to accept of 
nothing short of their demands, and they announce to 
the Governor that they have resolved to suspend all their 
own proper public duties (that is to suspend the consti- 
tution under which alone they have any existence) till 
their demands, and, above all, the organic change in 
the Upper House shall have been conceded. (.4ddress 
of the 3d of October, 1836, passim.) 

That our construction of all these minatory passages 
is not strained, and that they all meant and were un- 
derstood to mean nothing short of the assertion of na- 
tional independence, is further proved by a letter of 
Mr. Joseph Hume’s to Mr. Mackenzie so early as 
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March, 1834, and communicated to the public in the 
Times of the 16th July following: 

‘Your triumphant election on the 16th, and ejection 
from the Assembly on the 17th, must hasten that crisis 
which is fast approaching in the affairs of the Canadas, 
and which will terminate in freedom and independence 
from the BANEFUL DOMINAT.ON OF THE MOTHER COUNTRY, 
and the tyrannical conduct of a small and despicable faction 
in the colony.’ 

And we have further the direct assertion of the au- 
thor of the Canadian Controversy, who evidently writes 
from Downing Street, under official countenance, and 
with official information, that the Address of February, 
1836, had brought the quarrel to ‘an ineurabdle pass.’ 
(Can. Con. p. 26.) 

We will now take the liberty of asking our readers 
if they can recollect to have heard or read of any man 
pretending to the name of a minister of this country 
who could have made a speech of six columns—such 
speeches are best measured by space—without any al- 
lusion to those hints—those warnings—those menaces 
of an imitation of the American example? If Lord 
John’s speech were anything like a just statement of 
the case, we should say at once that the proposition by 
these modern Whigs of stifling local and administrative 
grievances by a Dictatorial Revolution, was the most 
absurd and monstrous that these wholesale dealers in 
absurdity and monstrosity had ever exhibited to a 
wondering world. What!—because there has been a 
difference between two parties—Protestant and Popish 
—a scuffle of authorities—and a rescue of prisoners— 
the constitution framed by Mr. Pitt and signed by 
George LI. is to be suspended as too liberal, and a 
dictator—the first since Julius Cesar—created in the 
person of Lord Durham! Lord John Russell’s speech 
affords but poor pretexts for such an extreme measure; 
but the common sense of the House of Commons and 
the public filled up the ministerial leader’s feeble out- 
line—he talked of ‘remonstrance’ where they saw a 
manifesto—he pottered about ‘grievances’ when they 
saw treasonable pretences—he prattled of ‘tenures and 
land companies’ when they saw a rebellion against Bri- 
tish Sovereignty—and at the conclusion of a speech 
which might have been a judicious explanation of an 
O. P. row, or a fit introduction for a New Police Bill, 
they helped the minister to the conclusion at which his 
premises never could have arrived, and Canada, accused 
of ill-temper, was convicted of rebellion, and a constitu- 
tion—which, as the case was stated, would have deserved 
at most Lord John’s habitual punishment of a reform— 
was sentenced to annihilation! temporary annihilation, 
we are told—as if these state jugglers (like Mr. Ingleby), 
after appearing to destroy the Anave of Clubs, could 
produce him at the next moment as whole and sound 
as if nothing had happened. What miserable pusil- 
lanimity and falsehood!—because a few shots are fired 
by an excited mob in an attempt to rescue two prisoners, 
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these gigantic measures are produced, while the solemn | peculiarly applicable, and most peculiarly when that 
and reiterated manifestoes of rebellion by the House of | civil war is announced by progressive symptoms, 
Assembly, an authorized and authoritative power, are | which symptoms are certain to become, by neglect, 
for several years wholly neglected, and at last slurred | the substantial disease. A sudden outbreak, caused 
over as if they had been only such a peevish exhibition | by practical grievances, cannot be guarded against; 
of folly and nonsense as the Queen’s minister Aimse/f| but the fermentation of theoretic treason would have 
made last autumn!—When Lord John Russell accuses | been corrected by an early display of determination 
the leader of the Canadian Honse of Commons of| and power on the part of the government. Two 
making charges, ‘some of them of violence—some of | regiments—one re -giment—a gunboat—anything that 
them of vituperation—some of them against individuals | would have convinced the Canadians that England 
—some of them against governors—some of them | saw their design, and was resolved to defeat it, would 
against government in general;’ he seems to forget his | | have dissipated that design and averted the lamentable 
own speech at Strond, of which this description of Mr. | consequences which have followed the c ontrary policy. 
Papineau’s resolutions is but a faint sketch, and which | We entirely concur in the Duke of Wellington’s 


would just as much have justified the suspension of the 
constitution of England and the appointment cf a dic- 
tator, as—according to his lordship’s version—the pro- 
ceedings in Canada. 

We trust we may not be misunderstood—we are so 
far from denying the right of this country to interfere 
with a high hand, that we think the right—the duty of 
doing so, occurred long ago—that the right accrued in 
1832, when the House of Assembly refused to perform 
its constitutional functions of providing for the govern- 
ment of the province—but that it became the imperative 
duty of ministers, when the House of Assembly in- | 
formed the Governor by its address of the 3d of| 
October, 1836, that it would adjourn its deliberations 
till its unconstitutional demands were complied with. 
These—the overt acts of the theories of treason by which 
they were preceded and accompanied—are the real 
grounds of our interference, and not the smaller and 
ancillary circumstances on which the ministers now 
rest their measures. 

Why then this long apathy! Why, when ministers 
saw the mine a-digging—why, when they saw the 





train a-laying—why when they saw Guy Fawkes 
preparing his matches and lighting his lanthorn, they | | 
were perfectly quiescent—not to say acquiescent! but | 
when an unlucky accident caused a partial opin, | 
they ery out ‘gunpowder plot!’ and punish not only a | 
whole class, but a whole country for conniving at al 
treason, at which they themselves for half-a-dozen years | 
appear to have connived—why was this? Why, when | 
it was openly declared that the American constitution | 
was the object of the maleontents—an object which 
could not be attained without an insurrection—why 
were not the British forces adequately increased, and 
the Joyal Canadians adequately encouraged? Why, 
when the House of Assembly had annulled the Constitu- 
tion by suspending its proper functions and disorgan- 
izing the government,—why were not measures imme- 
diately taken to restore the Constitution and to restore | 
the government! Was there ever a case in which the 
general maxim were more just—‘si vis pacem, para 
bellum?’—True in all wars, it is toacivil war that it is | 





admirable aphorism—‘.2 great country cannot make a 
little war’—but we think his Grace would also agree 
with us that small but early indications of resolution 
and strength, will often avert great calamities. Pre- 
vention is better than punishment; by shutting 
their eyes and ears to the hostile menaces of the Cana- 
dians, the Government only encouraged the poor 
wretches to precipitate themselves on destruction. 
Why then, we ask again, this incomprehensible apathy? 
It may be very well for Lord Brougham to say that 
‘Lord Glenelg was asleep,’—but if he was, the sleep 
was infectious, and extended itself to both the Cabinet 
and the Senate; Lord Melbourne had fallen asleep over 
the petitions to the English 7'rc 
functionaries of the colony—and Lord Palmerston over 
a précis of the Boundary-line discussion;—Lord Minto 
was asleep over the purser’s accounts of the single sloop 
of war in Halifax Harbour; and Lord Howick over the 
non-effective returns of the garrisons in Nova Seotia— 
Lord John Russell and the House of Commons were 
dozing away a speech of Mr. Hume’s on the reduction 
of our forces by sea and land; and, most wonderful of 
all, that mercurial magistrate, the Lord High Chancellor 
of the day—must himself have been—somno, vinoque 


and, 


asury from the starving 


sepultus—fast asleep by the side of his noble ‘Frienp’ 


—the Colonial Secretary—in short— 


| Lost was the nation’s sense, nor could be found, 
‘While the long solemn unison went round:— 


| Wide and more wide it spread through all the realm, 


Even Palinurus nodded at the helm 
The vapour mild o’er each Committee crept; 
Unfinished Treatics in the office slept; 


| The chiefless Armies dozed out the campaign; 


And Navies yawned for orders on the main” 

This would be 
we had so comparatively innocent an excuse for minis- 
ters as to believe their s/eep, real. It was, we are 
convinced, only a fox’s sleep, to conceal their incapacity 
and pusillanimity: for here is the true solution of the 
enigma. The 92 resolutions conclude with the follow- 
ing passages: 

Pig vets That this House learned, with gratitude, 


at Daniel O'Connell, Esq., had given notice in the 
House of Commons in July last, that during the present 


bad enough; but we heartily wish 
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Session of the Imperial Parliament, he would call its 
attention to the necessity of reforming the Legislative 
and Executive Councils in the two Canadas; and that the 
interest thus shown for our own fate by nim whgm the 
gratitude and blessings of his countrymen have, with the 
applause of the whole civilized world. proclaimed GREAT 
and Liserator, and of whom our fellow countrymen en- 
tertain corresponding sentiments, keeps alive in us the 
hope that, through the goodness of our cause and the ser- 
vices of such a friend, the British parliament will not 
permit a minister,’ &c.— Address, p. 66 


to the Assembly, and which grant they had so shame- 
fully abused. The reluctance of his colleagues to sup- 
port him in this just and politic measure, obliged 
Lord Stanley to suspend the progress of the bill, 
which, on the succession of Mr. Spring Rice to the 
Colonial seals, was finally abandoned, ‘on an under. 
standing,’ says the author of the Canadian Controversy 
(p- 24), ‘that a supply bill should be passed for the 
‘Resolved. ‘That this House bas the same confidence |“ 9°" that were due.’ This miserable attempt at a 
in Joseph Hume, Esq., and féels the same gratitude for | Compromise had the suecess it deserved. Lord Stan- 


the anxiety which he has repeatedly shown for the good | ley’s bill was given up; but instead of the promised 
government of these cel and the amelioration of 
their laws and constitutions, and calls upon the said 
Daniel O'Connell and Joseph Hume, Esqs., whose con- 

f Vy > SS ~ ve ora Tx strv. 2 | ave . aka , . in Mies wae 
befne by a w= pra ae ; mh pa ty — a | to have been taken by Lord Melbourne’s first adminis- 
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the emancipation of Ireland from the same bondage and | ration; but, on the accession of Sir Robert Peel to 


the same political inferiority which menace the people of | power, Lord Aberdeen, to whom the Colonial seals 


hies, 








bill of supply, the House of Assembly reiterated its 
insulting resolutions—of which no further notice seems 


Lower Canada.’—ibid. were most judicially entrusted, lost no time in adopting 

The old pagan and popish doctrine of sanctuary is, | a course of policy at once discreet, coneiliatory, and 
it seems, in full force at Downing Street; and those | effective. The peculiar circumstances of that adminis- 
who could touch the sacred images of St. Dantel and | tration—its defeat on the first meeting of Parliament— 
St. Joseph, were allowed the immunities and impunity jen the factious arts by which its short existence was 
of asylum, while the poor wretches who put their trust harassed, would have perfectly justified Lord Aber- 
in St. George or St. Dennis are made the victims of | deen in declining to enter on so complicated a question, 
their erroneous confidence in the far-ntente consistency | which it was clear he would not be permitted to adjust 
of her Majesty’s—we should have said ridiculous— | and in leaving so delicate a matter altogether to the 
ministers. if the blood stain did not obliterate ridicule. | hands which had begun, and were destined so soon to 


But that blood! But that administration were determined 
scalding blood to blister? 


Would that we could think so! 
the Master-General of the Ordnance, in a gallant and | ingly prepared instructions, which, without proceeding 


Whose consciences ought that | resume it. 


Mackenzie’s? Papinean’s? | to shrink from no duty, however hopeless they were of 
] = * 
Sir Hussey Vivian, | being allowed to perfect it—Lord Aberdeen accord- 


soldierlike speech, on the 16th January—the more |so far as the case (which had not yet attained its 
gallant from the badness and hopelessness of the gene- | height) might have warranted, recorded the principles 
ral cause for which he fought—ftold Mr. Joseph Hume, | on which a government, capable of governing, should 
‘that his conduct in this affair re minded him of the case have looked at the transactions—and for their execu- 
of a certain Mr. Martin, who prophesied, that in seven tion he sel. ted as Governor-general, Lord Amherst, a 
days York minster would be burned down; and weil | nobleman who, although voting with the Melbourne 
might he prophecy—for he was detected in setting fire to | ministry, was chosen by Lord Aberdeen as a person of 
the sacred edifice at the apport nte d time.’ The cut was | acknowledged fitness for an office requiring manners, 
admirable, and inflicted with the nerve and edge of | temper, experience, and firmness—and the Colonial 
one of the Duke of Wellington’s beaux sabreurs, but in | minister prepared for him instructions which were, in 
the melée, Sir Hussey unluckily mistook his man—he | sum, to redress anything that could be complained of 
as a grievance, but to resist and put down everything 
that should look like rebellion. But before Lord Am- 


herst could sail, the Lichfield-House compact restored 


cut down a poor busybody of a surgeon, instead of one 
of the general officers, who, if he had had time to look 
about him, he would have seen to be within an easier 
the Whigs to power—Lord Ambherst’s commission 


| 
' 
reach of his blow. 
jo superseded—his instructions cancelled—and a 


To explain all this more fully, we must revert to 
some proceedings of the government at home, by | Commission of Jnguiry was issued—at the head of 


which was placed the Earl of Gosford—a person 





which it will appear that on every occasion Lord Mel- 
bourne’s Cabinet were—with as great and as oppor- 
tune an effect as if it had been designed—playing the 
game of the disaffected, and strengthening Mr. Papi- 
neau’s hand. Before Lord Stanley had left the Colo- 
nial office, his vigorous mind saw and determined to 


meet the danger. He introduced into the House of 


cay Fe. 
| wholly inexperienced in public affairs, and only known 
in political life by the silent votes which he gave to.the 
Whig ministries. With Lord Gosford were joined Sir 
Charles Grey, late Chief-Justice of Caleutta, and an 
| officer of engineers. 


Sir Charles Grey’s would have 
. : ‘ a : 
| been in every respect a fit appointment, if the Commis- 


Commons a bill for repealing the act of 1831, which | sion of Inquiry had been a fit proceeding; nay, if he 


had granted the entire control of the Colonial revenues | had been sent out alone as a governor, with powers to — 
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act, he would have been worth twenty Lord Gosfords | 
—but as it was, he made the voyage—openef his com- | 
mission—saw its absurdity—experienced its nullity— | 
and returned not merely re infecta, but re multo in- 
gravescente, to publish the ‘Remarks’* quoted at the 
head of the article, and to record his valuable opinion 
of the erroneous policy of the ministry. Of that 
policy, as contrasted with his own intentions, Lord 


Aberdeen gave his opinion in the House of Lords so} 
early as the 12th of June, 1835: | 


‘He would not enter into a detail of the nature and | 
form of Lord Amherst’s instructions—it was sufficient to 
say they were in strict conformity with the declarations | 
he had formerly made in the House, and embraced the | 
largest possible measure of conciliation, consistent with | 
what was indispensable for the maintenance of the King’s 
dominion in the province. Short of that point, the in- 
structions proceeded on a principle of the utmost libe- | 
rality. When he talked of large and liberal concessions, 
their Lordships were not to presume that sacrifices were | 
to be made by this country, tor it would be unjust to infer | 
that what was conceded to Canada was lost tv England. 
He could not conceive what interest this country could 
have in refusing Jarge and liberal concessions,—legisla- 
tive assemblies were not to be treated as children and 
entirely directed from this country, but should be left to 
the enjoyment of the utmost freedom, consistent-with the 
maintenance of the King’s dominion.’ 

This was, it will be admitted, sufficiently concilia- 
tory—what follows is prophetic: 

‘He heard a commission was to be sent out—a course 
which appeared to him not only useless, but worse than 
useless.—[Hear, hear.]—It might be a fit thing in this 
country in moments of timidity, in order to get rid of a 
difficulty, to appoint a commission of inquiry, which he 
understeod the new commission was to be, but in this 
case a commissioner ought to go out ready to act, anda 
commission of inquiry was worse than useless. It was com- 
petent to and incumbent on the government to decide at 
once on all important matters now at issue in Canada; | 
there were but few, and those trifling matters, on which | 
further inquiry was required—the time was now come | 
for prompt and immediate action.’ 


. . . . . | 
This warning voice was disregarded, the commis- | 


sion of inquiry was sped, and Downing Street relapsed | 





‘The unaccomplished works of Russell's hand, 
Abortive—monstrous—or untimely mixed.’ 


Suffice it to say, that, like the recent ministerial 
speeches, they kept the real objects of the Canadians, 
as much as possible, out of sight: and that in fact they 
were all, except the 8th, concessions to the democratic 
clamour—and even that eighth resolution professed to 
do no more than apply certain monies—which had been 
previously and unconstitutionally empounded by the 
House of Assembly—to the egal purposes for which 
the said monies had been originally levied. 

On the first night the debate was lengthened out and 
adjourned till the 8th, but not until it had been ascer- 
tained that there would be a large majority to support 
the ministers. On the 8th, the first three or four of 
these mawkish resolutions, to which the Canadian As- 
sembly would hardly have objected, were passed by 
large, and what would have been to any other minis- 
ters, encouraging majorities; but when the necessary 
logical and political conclusions from the premises 
were to be assented to, the advocates of the Canadians 
insisted on a poatponement—C olonel Thompson stated, 
that ‘he would purchase delay at a guinea a minute.’ 
This honest warning would of course urge and stimu- 
late the government to allow, not one hour, not one 
guinea’s worth of delay? No such thing—the motion 
for delay was beaten successively by large majorities 
—but nothing terrifies the weak like the appearance of 
their own strength. The ministers gave way—the 
delay was obtained—the eighth resolution was adjourn- 
ed—on the appointed day Lord John Russell was un- 
abte to attend the House—/ndisposed—another day was 
named—some prior and paltry notice intervened—an- 
other day was named—a ¢ike obstacle—and at length 
the resolutions seemed postponed sine die. On the 10th 
of April, Sir Charles Grey published his ‘Remarks,’ 
showing the fatal effects that would probably ensue 


into its fox’s sleep. | from the hesitation of the ministers to pass these reso- 
At length, however, the destitution of the public ser-| jytions—particularly the 8th. This or some other 
vants absolutely starving in the Colony—the rapid dis- | stimulus again goaded the ministers into momentary 


organization of all the authorities, and the bewildered | 
impotence of Lord Gosford to meet the exigency, awoke | 
her Majesty’s ministers from their slumbers, whether | 
real or feigned, and forced them to try to do something. | 
Sounding, no doubt, as deeply as the small plummets | 
of their brains enabled them, the increasing depths of 
the Canada question, they prepared ten resolutions, 
which, on the 6th of March, 1837, Lord John Russell 
proposed to the House of Commons. These resolu- 
tions have turned out to be so mere a nullity, and were 
framed in a spirit so wholly inadequate to the exigen- 
cies of the occasion,—that it would be an idle waste 
of time and space to insert them; they died still-born, 


like so many others of— 


* Sir Charles's name is not on the title-page, but it is clear 
that he is the author. 
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| Government to carry them into effect. 


exertion—the other resolutions were passed in the 
Commons, transmitted to the Lords, and then passed, 
with the single dissent of Lord Brougham. But all 


this apparent facility and success wes incapable of in- 


spiring courage or even consistency into the ministers 
—the resclutions thus tardily passed were virtually 
abandoned—no bill was introduced on them—and the 
Canadians, after having been exasperated by their pro- 
duction, were encouraged by the evident fear of the 
What was— 
what could be the result—the only possible result? 
The ‘Papineau. faction’ saw that the ministers were 
bewildered, ‘perplexed in the extreme,’—that in their 
whole conduct there was but one thing certain, namely, 
| that they were alike incapable of conciliation or of re- 
| pression, and that if ever there was a time for success- 
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ful insurrection, it was while the Government was in 
such rash, timid, and incapable hands—now or never! 

But this was not the whole of the encouragement 
given by the Government to the incipient rebels. 
While these Resolutions had been thus hung up for 
above three months, the late King died, and a general 
election took place. It happened that one of the candi- 
dates for Westminster was Sir George Murray, late 
Secretary of State for the Colonies, whose administra- 
tion of them, and particularly of Canada, had been (as 
that of Lord Aberdeen subsequently was) so wise and 
just, so temperate and firm, that it is now admitted, 
even by the advocates of the insurgents, that had Sir 
George or his Lordship continued in office, the rebel- 
lion would not have broken out. It happened also that 
1 Mr. Leader, almost unknown as a public man, ex- 
cept by the violence with which he advocated the Papi- 
neau cause against Lord John Russell’s Resolutions, 
was another candidate for Westminster—the seat—as 
the poor Canadians would be reminded—of govern- 
What did the Government? Why, it exhaust- 


ed every engine of power—nay, it abused in the most 


ment, 


flagrant manner the sacred name of the young Queen 
—to enable Mr. Leader—already the advocate, and 
now the agent, of what Lord John Russell calls the 
‘Papineau faction’—to defeat Sir George Murray, the, 
We 


believe that we may further assert that every other 


at once, loyal and popular Secretary of State. 


member who had taken a decided part against the 
Government on the Canada resolutions, was the govern- 


ment candidate at the general election. Of the decla- 


rations in the House of Commons made by some of 


those gentlemen, of pleasure at the defeat of her Ma- 
jesty’s forces, and the hints of others about bringing 
the Queen’s sacred head to the block, we shall say no 
more than that all those gentlemen are or were, on 
general subjects, stanch supporters of that Queen’s 
ministers! and—as Sir Robert Peel pungently told 
them, in a tone of good humour, which from any other 
man would have been that of indignation—they were 
among the most zealous of the Lichfield-House majori- 
ty which had turned out that very administration on 
whose conduct they now found it convenient to bestow 
their suspicious and unwelcome eulogium. 

The debate in the House of Lords on the 19th Janu- 
ary showed, in its strongest light, the difference, on 
which we have more than once insisted, betweeen the 
In that debate 
Lord 


Whigs and Tories in and out of office. 


we saw Lord Broughman ‘emptying,’ to use 
Glenelg’s own expression, ‘all the vials of his wrath’ 
on the heads of his quondam colleagues, in whose ne- 
ulect concerning Canada, that learned Lord was, as he 
himself would say, a particeps criminis; while on the 


other hand the Duke of Wellington—(to whom no- 


thing could be reproached—who, with his colleagues | 


Sir George Murray and Lord Aberdeen, was arrested 
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in the course of their not merely blameless but most 
meritoriohs service to the public by the Lichfield- 
House conspiracy )—instead of condescending even to 
criticism, lest it should look like retaliation, overlook- 
ed the minister in his respect to the Queen, and forgot 
party feelings in his duty to his country. The height 
and grandeur of his Grace’s station that night warmed 
even the sullen mediocrity of Lord Lansdowne, who 
said that— 

after what had fallen in such candid terms from the 
noble duke opposite, who had spoken upon this question 
in a manner which did him infinite honour (hear, hear), 
and in a spirit which he Aad always consistently displayed 
in simular circumstances—a spirit of anxiety to yield his 
cordial support to her Majesty’s government whenever 
an emergency like this arose—he would not trouble their 


lordships with any further observations.’— TYmes, Jan 20, 
Lord Glenelg made the contrast still more promi- 
nent— 


‘My, lords, I need not point out to you the contrast pre- 
sented by the conduct of the noble and learned lord 
(Brougham), and the conduct of the noble and illustrious 
duke who followed him in this debate. In the speech of 
the noble and illustrious duke I recognise—in his pre- 
sence I do not like to express all I think upon the subject 
—the magnanimity and candour, which is consistent 
with his character, and which has marked the line of 
conduct which he has taken on this and all other great 
public occasions (great cheering). In that speech was 
shown the application of a great mind to the public busi- 
ness of the country. It was a speech proceeding from a 
mind which scorned to throw its bolts at random to the 
right and to the left, with an utter recklessness of the 
mischiefs they inflicted (hear, hear)—which disdained to 
hint vituperations which it dared not express (hear, 
hear), and which was anxious to do justice to the great 
cause of the country (hear, hear), and even to the merits 
of a political opponent (hear, hear). It was a proof that 
the genius which had exerted itself with such immortal 
honour in rescuing the country from the most imminent 
danger on another theatre, was equally anxious to exert 
itself in rescuing the empire from the danger of a civil war 
(hear, hear). 1 will not, in the absence of the noble and 
learned lord (Brougham), who, like his Canadian friends, 
has fled from the impending conflict, enter further into 
this contrast—for Iam sure that the less I say, the more 
it will strike all your lordships who now hear me,.’— bid 


When, even in the most awful national calamities, 
did any Whig deserve from a Tory administration 
such a tribute as is here paid to the patriotism, the 
magnanimity of the Duke of Wellington? When 
could it be said that it is to the leaders of the Opposi- 
tion in both Houses that the ministry owes the power 
of carrying on the government even for a week, or 
ean entertain any hope of their own extrication from a 
His 


quondam colleagues, in repelling the attacks of Lord 


culpable and personally embarrassing dilemma? 


Brougham, seemed to forget that he did no more than 
they had always done, and would at this hour have 
done again had the Tories been in power and they in 
opposition, and that they applauded in the Duke of 
Wellington a nobleness of conduct of which they 
themselves had, during their long political life, given 
no example, and which they in truth would have been 
incapable of appreciating, if it had not happened to 
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come so opportunely to their personal rescue.* Lord 
Brougham’s speech was full of what in any other 
man’s mouth would have been truth and justice, but 
from a prizefighter of his class—from one who as Lord 
High Chancellor—the keeper of the king's conscience, 
and the first guardian of the law—was responsible 
even above his colleagues for the culpable neglect, 
evasions, and juggle with which Canadian affairs 
were conducted from 1831 to 1835—his clever, amu- 
sing, and in many points undeniable statements, can 
have no other effect than to convince the public that it 
is fortunate that he is no longer a minister, and that it 
would be equally desirable that his old associates 
should become, as soon as possible, companions of his 
official exile. 

But it is out of our present scope to consider any 
events subsequent to the revolt, else we should have 
much to say on the appointment of Lord Durham, and 
the absurdities and contradictions of the bill (as pre- 
This 
mission of Lord Durham to assuage faction seems to 
us a second attempt—Mr. O’Connell’s administration 
of Ireland was the first—of introducing the homeopathic 


sented to the house) under which he is to act. 


system into politics. Spirits of turpentine to extin- 
guish a conflagration! We read lately of a fire at one 
of the Southwark wharfs, where, from the quantities of 
oil which were spilled in the streets, the fire-engines 
were pumping oil on the flames. ‘The cabinet seem to be 
trying the same experiment; and we must add that the 
selection of such a man—so headstrong, so wayward, 
so impracticable, that they could not keep him in their 
own cabinet—for duties of such distant, such compli- 
cated responsibility—is undoubtedly the strongest trial 
that the ministers could make of ‘Tory patience, and 
of the dutiful respect of the Tory leaders for the 
Queen’s name and for the constitutional principle of 
leaving to those who are responsible for measures the 
unfettered choice of their instruments. Lord Dur- 
ham said a few words in the House of Lords with 
propriety and good sense on the spirit in which he 
accepted and would execute the office. We wish he 
may maintain that temper. He has advantages that 
Lord Amherst would not have enjoyed. Lord Am- 
herst would have had, loud and violent against him, 
not merely ‘the Papineau faction,’ but the Lichfield- 
House faction—before he sailed parliamentary obloquy 
would have tainted his mission—after his arrival every 
artifice of misrepresentation would have disfigured his 
acts, and calumniated his motives—his powers would 
have been limited within the narrowest circle of con- 
Stitutional jealousy, and the minister who would have 
dared to propose for Aim anything like my Lord Dur- 

* This does not personally apply to Lord Glenelg, who never 
was a Whig, and whose interval of opposition was too short to 
afford him an opportunity, even if he had the wish, of imitating 


the very bad company into which he has latterly fallen: but it 
is abundantly true of all Whigs proper. 
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ham’s dictatorship would have been impeached by Lord 
John Russell, seconded by Sir John Cam Hobhouse. 
There is an old proverb, which, in these times of alter- 
ing everything that is old, is capable by aslight change 
of considerable improvement; and in future one should 
say—‘A Whig may steal a horse, when a Tory would 
Lord Dur- 
ham, on the contrary, receives nothing but encourage- 
ment—he hopes that his own friends will stick by 
him per fas et nefas, or, even if they should fail him, 
he calculates on the gentleman-like indulgence to his 


be hanged for looking over the hedge.’ 


personal defects, and the constitutional support of his 
public character which he is sure to receive from the 
With the tranquillising confi- 
dence which such a position should give to himself 
and to the loyal Canadians, if Lord Durham shall 


Conservative leaders. 


contrive to mismanage this great trust, awful indeed 
will be the responsibility of those who chose him!—a 
choice which seems to have been made somewhat in 
the spirit of Henry VIII., who when he was told that 
‘all Ireland could not rule the Earl of Kildare, pe- 
remptorily exclaimed, ‘Well, then, that Ear/ shall rule 
all Ireland.’ 
ther this excellent preeedent might not have been more 


We, however, venture to suggest whe- 
exactly followed. We who remember Lord Durham 
as Mr. Lambton, and who have not forgotten his 
whole political life prior to 1830, cannot but think 
that, if Mr. Papineau were to be created an Lari, 
decorated with sfars and ribbons, and invested with 
the highest dignitres of the state, it might have a very 
tranquillising effect on Ais temper and principles; and 
that Ae would probably make a more effective and 
much cheaper Dictator for the conciliation of Canada 
that His—Eveellency is it or Highness—John George 
Earl of Durham, G. C. B., &c. &e. &e. 

But this is beyond the bounds of our present duty. 
Our business was an inquiry into the share which the 
present ministry, by their long-enduring apathy, and 
chiefly Lord John Russell, by his incomprehensible 
abandonment of the Resolutions of March, 1837, have 
had in provoking the contest which they are now so 
anxious to subdue. Can there be any reasonable 
doubt that inflammatory advice from England, ac- 
credited amongst an ignorant and credulous people by 
the supineness of the government at home, has en- 
couraged the ‘Papineau faction’ in the ascending steps 
of their audacity, till it burst out into the violence of 
actual insurreetion, and could only be extinguished— 
if extinguished it has been—by the necessary but ter- 
rible chastisement of blood and fire? 

We ask again, whose consciences ought that fire 
and blood to blister? It cannot give the ministry and 


their associates greater pleasure than it will to us— 
zealous of the honour of our country and our Queen— 
if further discussion shall be more successful than 
their advocates have hitherto been, in fixing all, or 
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WILSON’S ACCOUNT OF A VISIT TO 


even the greater part of the guilt, on Papineau and | parts of the forest wild oxen and sdmbdrs abound. We 


Mackenzie. 

We have exhausted our limits, but not this painful 
and disgraceful subject—painful to every one—dis- 
graceful to the ministry—and even, we fear, in the 
eyes of the world—to the country itseli—which can 


submit to be endangered and degraded by a cabinet, | 
whose mediocrity and perversity of intellect would be | 


hardly trust-worthy for the petty duties of one of their 
own town-councils—whose policy is a vibration be- 
tween selfish apathy and splenetic rashness, and who 
seem, as Ae—their old colleague—who knows them 
best, told them the other night—the most perfect and 
practical illustration of the Swedish statesman’s me- 


lancholy view of the ‘small quantity of wisdom or 


talents by which mankind will occasionally submit to | 


be governe d!’ 


From the Edinburgh Philosophical Journal 


Account of a Visit to the Falls on the Shirdwati River in 
Canara. By the Rev. Dr. Witson of the General 
Assembly's Mission, and Dr. Smyrran of the Medi- 


cal Board, Bombay. Communicated by Dr. Wilson 


| 


to the Rey. Dr. Brunton, Professor of Oriental Lan- | 


cuages in the University of Edinburgh, F.R.S.E., &e. 


On the afternoon of the 15th February 1837, we 
sailed from Honawar* in a light native boat, our bag- 
gage following us in another, to Garsapa, which is 
about sixteen miles due east. The scenery on the 
banks is most beautiful, and in some places grand. 
Hills, generally of a considerable size, with their supe- 
rior rock of laterite, which prevails, more or less, in 


the low part of the country, approach the edge of the | 


water; and they are covered with vegetation, luxuriant 
and varied, except where the common bambu (Bambusa 
when we 
reached our destination: and it was later still when our 


arundinacea) predominates. It was late 
horses, which had been led by a circuitous route through 
the jungle, arrived. Their keepers and the guides 
maintained that they had been greatly alarmed by the 
appearance of wild beasts on the way. The sepoys in 
charge of the travellers’ bungalow informed us that 
they are numerous in the more cpen parts of the forest, 
Mr. Mattley, of the Civil Ser- 


vice, afterwards shewed us the last annual government 


which is not unlikely. 


returns connected with the ferine warfare carried on in 
the Nagar districts above the ghats. Ninety-two men 
and 901 cattle had been reported as carried off and 
destroyed, while rewards had been given for the skins 


of 100 tigers, 136 chitas, four wolves, and twenty-six | 
In some | 


bears, which had been killed by the natives. 


* Corrupted by the English and Portuguese into Onnore 


| started one of the latter. 


It seemed to me, from its 
great size and dark colour, to be the Cervus Aristotelis 
of Bengal, and not the Cervus equinus, which, as men- 
tioned by Colonel Sykes, abounds in the Dakhan. Its 
antlers, a pair of which we had examined at Honawar, 
are very large and heavy. 

Near Garsapa are the ruins of an ancient town, which 
We started 
early next morning, and commenced the ascent of the 
Malikali Ghat, which, except in a few places, we did 
not find so difficult as we expected. The forest, which 
consists of the most lofty trees, on which we observed 


our time did not permit us to examine. 


many troops of monkeys, of the species enfellus, sporting 
themselves, is on each side of the path dense and 
impervious. From an eminence, where, for a few 
yards, there is an open space, and where travellers 
generally halt for a little, the view is so magnificent, 
that a description of it in the plainest prose would have 
all the effect of the most elevated poetry. 

on our way were 
principally of mica-slate and unmixed hornblende, as 


The rocks which we noticed 
at Haliali, at which we concluded our march for the 
day, of sixteen miles. On the trees and bushes near 
the bungalow in which we were sheltered, we observed 
many birds, principally of the passerine order, which 
were new tous. Among these, the Plenicornis prin- 
ceps particularly attracted our attention, by its glossy 
black and brilliant scarlet colours, and its dazzling 
flittering in the sun. In our neighbourhood there were 
some gardens of aconsiderable size, and well watered, 
for the rearing of betel-nut trees and pepper vines, to 
which they afford support, and which twist around them. 
They yield a good produce, and belong to Haiga 
Brahmans, the most important agricultural class of men 
in that part of the country. They seem to me to cor- 
respond with the Bhatelas of Gujarat, who, though 
probably not originally of the priestly order, had their 
present status conferred upon them as an inducement 
Those with whom 
we conversed have the Canarese language vernacular 
to them, and only a slight knowledge of Hindustané. 
The only character which they read, is the Devanagari. 
On the morning of the 16th February we started for 
the Falls. 
lay through a beautiful country, containing many cul- 
tivated fields, and correctly described by Dr. Christie* 
as “combining the majestic appearance of a tropical 


to their acceptance of Hinduism. 


Our road was ina south-east direction, and 


forest with the softer character of an English park,” 
and noticed by my intelligent companion as not unlike 
some parts of the summits of the Nilgiris. We 
arrived at the bungalow of the Jog, the native name of 
the Falls, at nine o’clock; and, under the impression 
that they were not far distant, we repaired to them 
before we took breakfast, having a walk of three miles. 


* Jameson's Journal for September 1828. 
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THE FALLS ON THE SHIRAWATI RIVER IN CANARA. 





Before describing our impressions connected with | scene, to allow my feelings to run riot as they might 


them, I shall quote in full the only printed account of | please. 


When, after stepping over some forty or fifty 


them which I have read, and of the existence of which | yards of rough and misshapen rocks, I had approached 


we were not aware till our return to Bombay. It will 
be observed that, though it is generally correct, we 
were enabled to extend our observation somewhat 
beyond that of the able writer. 


“Upon approaching the Falls,” says Dr. Christie, “you 
emerge from a thick wood, and come suddenly upon the 
river, gliding gently among confused masses of rock. A 
few steps more, over huge blocks of granite, bring you to 
the brink of a fearful chasm, rocky, bare, and black; 
down into which you look tothe depth ofa thousand feet! 
Over its sides rush the different branches of the river, 
the largest stretching in one huge curling pillar of white 
foam, without interruption to the bottom. The waters 
are at the bottom, by the force of their fall, projected far 
ont in straight lines; and, at some distance below the falls, 









form a thin cloud of white vapour, which rises high 
above the surrounding forest. ‘The sides of the chasm 


are formed by slanting strata of rock, the regularity of 


which forms a striking contrast to the disorder of the 


the perpendicular cliffs over which the torrents of 


| water are precipitated, as I was essaying to direct my 


curious vision into the tremendous abyss below, my 
eye caught my fellow-traveller prostrate upon the very 


ledge of the rocks, with his head protruded beyond 


them; and I was so suddenly awe-struck, that I 
instinctively recoiled some yards from my position, 
and with difficulty would my nerves allow me to re- 
sume it. They were again violently agitated by one 


of our guides,—in a fool-hardiness which he intended 


| Should gain our applause, but which we did not com- 


mend,—walking upright for several yards along the 
margin, and tossing up his body, as if threatening to 


| precipitate himself, along with the rushing waters. 


tumultuous waters, the broken detached masses of stone, | 


and the soft tint of the crowning woods. 

“The effect of all these objects rushing at once upon 
the sight, is awfully sublime. The spectator is generally 
forced to retire after the first view of them, in order 
gradually to familiarize himself with their features; for 
the feeling which he experiences upon their sudden con- 
templation, amounts almost to pain. After their first 
impression has somewhat subsided, and he has become 
accustomed to their view, he can then leisurely analyze 
their parts, and become acquainted with their details. 

“The chasm issomewhat of anelliptical form. At its 
narrowest and deepest part is the principal fall; and over 
its sides smaller branches of the river and little rills are 
precipitated, and are almost all dissipated in spray before 
they reach the bottom. The principal branch of the 
river is much contracted in breadth before it reaches the 
brink of the precipice, where it probably does not exceed 
fifty or sixty feet, but it contains a very large body of 
water. 

“The falls can only be seen from above, for the preci- 
pices on both sides of the river afford no path to admit of 
a descent. 
bottom by having themselves lowered by ropes; but no 
one, to my knowledge, has hitherto succeeded. 
of the falls from below would, I am convinced, exceed in 
grandeur every thing of the kind in the world. 
spectator can, very easily, and with great safety, look 
down into the chasm to its very bottom. Some large 
plates of gneiss project, in an inclined position, from its 
edge; so that, by laying himself flat upon one of these, 
he can stretch his head considerably beyond the brink of 
the precipice. 

“No accurate measurement has yet been made of the 
height of these falls. Some who have seen them declare. 
that their height reaches at least 1100 feet; others, that it 
does not reach 1000. I prepared a rope 900 feet long, 
attached a stone to one end of it, and let it slip over the 
edge of a rock, which projects several feet beyond the 
side of the precipice. 
let out, the stone was forcibly drawn towards the princi- 
pal cascade, which soon involved it among its waters, 
and snapped the rope. The stone at this time appeared 
to be about 200 feet from a small ledge of rock, which 
might be between 200 and 300 feet from the bottom. It 
is not improbable, therefore, that the height of the fall is 
not much short of 1000 feet.” 


A view | 


| passed through its appointed space. 


Some gentlemen have attempted to reach the | 


The | 


Vhen 500 feet of rope had been 


The dip of the gneiss, however, about five degrees 
landward, was no sooner observed by me, than I con- 
eluded that my centre of gravity would have a safe 
inclination, and, in the exercise of all my courage, I 
My impressions it 
I gazed in silent 
wonder, and not, I trust, without adoration of Him who 


began to survey the awful chasm. 
is utterly impossible to describe. 


‘sputteth forth his hand upon the rock, who overturneth 
the mountains by the roots, who cutteth out rivers 
among the rocks, and whose eye seeth every precious 
thing.”’ 

Owing to the advanced season of the year, we did 
At the 
point of the amphitheatre nearest us, there is astreamlet 
exactly of a yard indepth and width. It rushes to the 
termination of the rocks with great velocity, and meet- 


not find much water in the bed of the river. 


ing with not the slightest obstacle in its descent from 
it, it seems to shoot off like a rocket, and is apparently 
completely dissipated in vapour long before it has 
The centre fall 
has a much larger body of water. In the first instance, 
it rushes for about three hundred feet over an inclined 
plane of about forty-five degrees, in a beautiful snow- 
white foam, and it afterwards descends perpendicularly 
into the basin below, with a thundering noise. The fall 
on the southern side, with about the same quantity of 
water as the preceding, is, about a hundred feet from 
its commencement, split into two by a projecting 
It can be 
viewed in its whole descent with great advantage. 


rock, but it meets with no other obstruction. 


The report of a mass of stone which we threw over, 
was exactly nine seconds in reaching us; but it strack 
a ledge of rock before arriving at the bottom. We had 


| no means of making for ourselves an accurate estimate 


of the depth of the fall. It has been lately ascertained 


| by an officer of the Madras Engineers to be 1150 feet, 


I had determined to look upon the Falls, in the first | 
instance, with the greatest philosophical coolness | 


imaginable; and then, after taking a survey of the whole 





'is more than a quarter of a mile in the direct line 


nearly eight times that of Niagara! It does not appear 
to the eye to be of that extent. The bed of the river 
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across; and about half a mile, when measured along | faces in secret. Then will I confess unto thee that 
the margin of the ellipse. In the monsoon the water | thine own right hand can save thee.” An undying and 
rushes in every part over this, as we saw from marks | beautiful rainbow in the perpetual clouds above us, 
on the banks, with a depth of atleast thirty feet. The fall | was, nevertheless, the bow of promise, and might have 
is consequently at this season unequalled in the world. | reminded us of covenanted fidelity and love. 

Our ascent was most arduous; and I thought | 
Ow 
attempt, on account of its great difficulty, they admit- | guides procured for us specimens of the granite rocks, 
ted its practicability, of which we had been assured by | which they struck off at different heights, according t 
several After taken breakfast, and | our directions. From the bed of the river we ourselves 
reclined for a little, our wishes changed themselves | procured several specimens of the superincumbent 
From the banks we 


Our desire to descend to the bottom was intense; 
and though our guides dissuaded us from making the | should never have been able to accomplish it. 


friends. we had 
into a determination. We crossed the bed of the river, | gneiss, which is finely stratified. 
stepping over the rushing floods from rock to rock, not | cut down some branches from cinnamon trees, the 
far from the edge of the cliff. On reaching the south | first which we had seen. We were grateful when we 
bank, we passed through a few small rice fields and | reached the bungalow in safety; and we were able 
topes of jungle, and then commenced our steep descent | next day to prosecute our journey to the ancient Bana- 


The 


which we were occasionally indulged as we proceeded. | mountain on which the fort at this latter place stands 


not many yards distant from the fall, with a sight of | wasi, by way of the celebrated Chandragupti. 


We had a flight of steps rudely laid in some parts of | is noticed particularly by Dr. Francis Buchanan. Bana- 
our journey. In other parts we had to pass over the | wasi is mentioned by Ptolemy, and has a very ancient 
surface of almost perpendicular rocks, laying hold, for | temple. Not far from it, we noticed a species of Buce- 
support, of the roots and branches of large creepers. | ros, which, as far as I am aware, is undescribed. It is 
We began to fear that our strength, much of which | called by the natives Danchidi. We heard the cry of 
had been expended in the early part of the day, would | the bird at a great distance, the large hollow excres- 
really fail us; but, though ready te expire with fatigue, | cence above the beak acting as a sounding-board. We 
we reached the bottom. Here we rested for a little, | employed two natives to procure for us a specimen, 
and, after dispensing with the greater part of our dress, | but they were unsuccessful in their attempt to kill one. 
which was completely soaked with perspiration, we | They gave us, however, two heads which they had in 
directed our course to the principle basin, scrambling | their houses. This bird, they said, lives principally 
over huge and shapeless masses of rock, which lay | upon fruit, and it is much relished as an article of 


Joun Wison. 


scattered in all directions. When we reached our des- | food. 


tination, we found the reflected heat almost intolerable,| Bompay, 16h 4ugust, 1837. 
and our thirst excessive. 


any collapse, however, we entered the water, which | 


Before our muscles suffered | 


proved most refreshing. After bathing, we treated 


ourselves to a new light dress, and we found ourselves From Blackwood’s Magazine. 
comparatively comfortable, and prepared to enjoy the ee i% * 

POR pn pret yey A SKETCH OF THE CANADAS. 
sublimities which we had descended to witness. Such 
The | 
disrupted rocks piled around us; the dark, frowning, | gomery Martin, and M‘Gregor, and from other sources, 


a scene of wild ruin was never beheld by us. We now propose to give, from the works of Mont- 


and perpendicular sides of the mountains, which our |a brief sketch of those great provinces, or rather em- 





eye, from our position, could scarcely scale; the boil- 
ing, deep, and roaring torrents at our feet; the clouds 
of spray and vapour in which we were enveloped; the 
western breeze reverberating in the hollow caverns 
which obstructed its progress; and the thunder of the 
falls; all seemed to proclaim that the elements of na- 
ture had conspired against us, and filled us with ter- 
rific awe! Their voice was, “Hast thou an arm like 
God, and canst thou thunder with a voice like him? 
Deck thyself now with majesty and excellency, and 
array thyself with glory and beauty. Cast abroad the 
rage of thy wrath, and behold every one that is proud, 


and abase him. Look on every one that is proud, and 


bring him low: and tread down the wicked in their 
place. 


Hide them in the dust together, and bind their 





|pires, which England, after having conquered by her 

arms, and attempted to conquer by her civilization, 
must now conquer still more thoroughly by her laws, 
| by her habits, and, above all, by the language and reli- 
gion of England. 

The surface of Lower Canada is about a quarter of a 
|million of square miles, or a hundred and sixty mil- 
But from this we must exclude a sur 
|face of three thousand two hundred square miles, 
|covered by the lakes and rivers of the province, and 
| fifty-two thousand covered by the St. Lawrence and 
| part of the Gulf, 

Commencing our view of the province with the sea- 
coast, the first land which is seen is mountainous, and 
covered with forests to the very banks of the river. On 


| lions of acres. 
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e thaf the north side, the mountains run up as far as Quebec; | which, unless the evil fates of England predominate, 


1g anion the left, the range, at sixty miles distance from 
ve us Quebec, runs to the south, and enters the United 
thave§l States, where they form the Alleghanies, the well- 
known mountains which, rising from three to four 
ght [thousand feet above the level of the sea, divide the 

Ouff Atlantic coast from the valley of the Ohio. The coun- 
rocks, § try between these two ranges of mountains is now the 
ing tof seat of war. ‘The whole portion of the banks of the 
elves} St. Lawrence, from the coast to the boundary of Upper 
nbentf{ Canada, is divided into three portions, the first part 
cs we swampy, wild, and but thinly inhabited; the second 
, thef more fertile and better peopled, with a picturesque 
nm wef landscape, and many fine rivers; the third and most 
able important portion lies between the St. Manrice river 
Jana-§ and the Ottawa, where the provinces join. The coun- 
The try from five to fifteen miles from the river is slightly 
ands elevated into table ridges. The St. Lawrence in this 
Sana-—§ portion contains the three islands of Montreal, Jesus, 
cient fand Perrot. Montreal is a fine island, thirty-two 
Suce-§ miles long by five broad; the isle Jesus is twenty-one 
It is § miles long by six broad, is level and fertile. Isle Per- 
ry of § rot, lying near Montreal, is seven miles loug by three 
sres- &§ broad, level, but sandy. ‘The southern side of the St. 
We §{ Lawrence forms a vast province, in some parts ninety 
nen, ™ miles wide, and with the sea-coast extending three 





one, § hundred and fifty miles. This territory is but little | 


d in § peopled and little known. It is, however, ascertained 
ally § to be deeply wooded, and capable of singular fertility. 
e of The third section of Lower Canada on this side is a 
i. fine district, having in its front the St. Lawrence, and 
having in its rear the high lands of Connecticut, and 
the boundary which divides Lower Canada from the 
United States. A portion of the country along the 
banks is remarkably bold, as at Quebec and Point 
Levi. But higher up the river the shore sinks into the 
plain. On the advance towards Montreal the southern 
side exhibits new figures of beauty, and its pastoral 
ynt- | loveliness emulates the finest scenes of England, with 
es, the still superior effect to be derived from a back 
m- & ground of noble mountains. 
her But the great canal, artery, and life-giver of the 
country is the St. Lawrence itself, a river which throws 
vs, @ Ul our European conceptions into the background, 
sJi- JB early equalling in point of length, and surpassing in 
point of magnificence and picturesque beauty, perhaps 
fa every other river in the world, with an entrance extend- 
il- & ing from Nova Scotia to Labrador, 106 leagues, run- 
ur Xing a course of nearly thrce thousand miles, varying 
s, | ‘tom one to ninety miles broad, 2000 of those miles 
nd & *avigable by large ships, and the rest by vessels up to 
nd F sixty tons burden. 
But it has the still more characteristic features of 
a- [| forming a succession of the largest and most important 
lakes in the world, a chain of fresh water seas passing 








through the north and west of the mighty region, 





| will yet form the noblest appanage of the British em- 

pire. This noble river frequently changes its name. 
From the sea to Montreal it is called the St. Lawrence; 
thence to Kingston in Upper Canada the Cateragui, 
or Troquois; between Lake Ontario and Erie the Nia- 
gara; between lakes Erie and St. Clair the Detroit; 
between lakes St. Clair and Huron the St. Clair; and 
between lakes Huron and Superior the distance is 
called the Narrows, or falls of St. Mary. 

The scenery of this river from its mouth to Quebec 
is unrivalled in the whole Western Continent. From 
the high grounds above the river, the landscape ex- 
pands in sudden bursts of the most singular beauty, a 
succession of deep bays, bold headlands, pastoral set- 
tlements, rocky islets, powerful rivers, some gliding 
through the valleys in broad and quiet channels, some 
rolling over precipices, some bursting through perpen- 
dicular chasms in the granite chain, as if an earthquake 
had but just cleft the mountain; and moving in broad 
and quiet grandeur through the centre of this fine view, 
the St. Lawrence, covered with ships of war and trade, 
foreion commerce, and the active and animated naviga- 
tion of the country. 

As the voyageur ascends the river he sees the land 
thoroughly take the shape of a lofty promontory, and 
the river narrow to little more than a thousand yards. 
Here the scene becomes more imposing. On the left, 


| Point Levi, with its romantic church, and cottages; on 


the right the isle of Orleans, strongly resembling the 
coast of Devonshire. Beyond this the mainland opens 
to view, and the falls of Montmorency are seen, a cata- 
ract two hundred and fifty feet high; again, beyond 
this, a country rising amphitheatrically, with the bat- 


|tlements of Quebec cresting the ridge of Cape Dia- 


mond, and looking down on a vast extent of country, 
the natural capital of a transatlantic empire. And in 
front of Quebec, the grand basin formed by the St. 


Charles river, between three and four miles long, and 


two broad. The population of Quebec, in 1831, was 


| 25,916. Quebec has been pronounced impregnable, 





the Gibraltar of the New World, and if defended by 
British troops, and sufficiently provisioned, would pro- 


| bably be equal to resist the assault of any transatlantic 


army. ‘The citadel stands on an eminence 350 feet 
high, and with its strongly constructed works, extends 
over an area of forty acres. The approach to it from 
the lower town is steep, and enfiladed by heavy can- 
non. A redoubt of great strength commands the har- 
bour. The works altogether are of the most massive 
order, and seem calculated to bid defiance to all regu- 
lar attack, yet no fortress, however powerful, is proof 
against surprise. 

The United States, always thirsting for new terri- 
tory, in addition to the almost boundless realm of 
which they have never been able to people a thou- 
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sandth part, aud which they will be unable to people 
for a thousand years to come, have accustomed them- 
selves to look with an eye of rapine towards Canada. 
A want of vigilance on the part of the garrison, or 
want of common sense in the Government at home, 
might leave it destitute in the commencement of a new 
war, and a rapid rush even of thirty or forty thousand 
of the American militia, might achieve an enterprise 
which European discipline might attempt in vain. 
Beyond Quebec, the St. Lawrence widens again, 


and the scenery on the right hand, the Quebec side of 


the river, is finely varied with groves, orchards, and 
corn fields, for nearly fifty miles. From this point to 
Montreal, nearly 100 miles, the general landscape owes 
little to the hand of man, yet some parts are highly 
cultivated, and in some portions the villages are so 
numerous, as apparently to form one continued mass 
of population. Montreal at length bursts upon the eye 
in the southernmost point of its island. The island is 
level, with the exception of one fine feature, which in- 
stantly strikes the eye, and gives the whole an air of 
magnificence; an isolated hill on its western extremity, 
rising 800 feet above the level of the river, and covered 
with the gardens, orchards, and villas, of the opulent 
citizens. Montreal is French in its buildings, in its 
fashions, and in its finery. In all matters of display, 
and even of trade and population, it exceeds the ac- 
knowledged metropolis. It has increased greatly in 
opulence since the war. Its population in 1825, was 
22,000. Since then it has increased upwards of fifty 
per cent., and is now at least 35,000. 

One of the most striking natural features of this fine 
country is the Cataract of the Montmorency. The river, 
about the breadth of the Thames at Windsor, rushes 
over a marble ridge, a hundred feet higher than the 
great Niagara fall. A slight declination of the bed of 
the river before it reaches the precipices gives a 
great velocity to the stream, which plunges from 
that vast height in an extended sheet of foam. A 
perpetual spray rises from the bottom, displaying all 
the variety of the prismatic colours, and, when the 
sun shines strongly, completing the various beauties of 
this most picturesque of waterfalls. One of the most 
singular rivers of the Continent, and tributary to the 
St. Lawrence, is the Saguenay. Its course is inter- 
rupted by rocks, through which it foams with irresisti- 
ble violence. The depth at its mouth has never yet 
been ascertained; it is probably the deepest of rivers. 
It has been tried in vain with 330 fathoms of line. 
Two miles higher, the soundings have been 140 fa- 
thoms. 
as the depth of the stream, rising from 200 to 2000 feet 


The height of the banks is as extraordinary 


high. 
Lower Canada is a vast province, and if fully peo- 
pled, will be equal to the largest European empire, 


THE CANADAS. 


a finer deposit for population; or afford more adequat: 
means for putting the whole of its surface at the dis. 
posal of its population. Extending for nearly 100 
miles along the St. Lawrence, it has that vast river for 
its central communication for bringing down the wealt} 
of Upper Canada and the American Continent, and by 
its sea-coast opening to the ocean and the commerce of 
Europe. The only drawback upon this facility of 
communication is the freezing of the St. Lawrence i: 
the winter; but this, though an obstacle to a commv- 
nication with Europe, would probably'impede but lit 
tle the internal communication of an active, commer- 
cial, and fully peopled country. In Russia, winter is 
the chief period of intercourse between the remote pro- 
vinces. Lower Canada abounds with rivers in magni- 
tude and number altogether unequalled by the general 
irrigation of Europe. Those rivers which in summer 
are canals, in winter would be high-roads, and unless 
popular convulsion should destroy the prosperity of 
this great settlement, the next quarter of a century 
would probably see the colonists achieving every thing 
that can be accomplished by vivid and vigorous enter- 
prise. The extent of solid soil, even within the bounde- 
ries of the province, is immense, upwards of 200,000 
square miles, about three times and a half the size of 
Great Britain; but to the north extends a territory 
which may literally be called boundless, a region wild 
and wintry, but capable of supporting life, and offering 
to the energies of Englishmen a noble space for that 
industry and intelligence which are made to master 
the difficulties of Nature. 

Upper Canada, which is more completely in the 
hands of British settlers, is also a province of great 
promise, nearly twice the size of Great Britain; in its 
inhabited parts along the river chiefly level, finely un- 
dulated, and towards the North rising into ranges of 
mountains. Beyond its northern boundary, this coun- 
try, too, is unlimited, or limited only by the Polar 
Ocean. Upper Canada, though receiving perpetual 
accessions from England, is still but beginning to be 
peopled. Vast districts are still a wilderness, yet the 
soil is singularly fertile, the climate comparativels 
mild. 


years since was forest; schools, mills, and churches, a 


Villages are rapidly planting where but a few 


sure sign of civilization, are erecting; villages are 
growing into towns; the Colonists are branching out 
in all directions; and the foundation is already laid of 
permanent empire. 

But the most extraordinary feature of Upper Canada 
is the chain of lakes. In this it differs altogether from 
any European country. It is scarcely going too far to 
assert, that the lakes exhibit a peculiar provision of 
nature, for the double purpose of tempering the seve- 
rity of the climate, and of securing general communi- 
cation. The great unbroken mass of North America, 





No country in the world would be 


excepting Russia. 


scarcely penetrated in any part by the ocean, would be 
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almost wholly destitute of injand navigation except for 
those great lakes. Of course, we speak of inland navi- 
gation on a large scale, as the smaller rivers amply 
supply the communication between the several districts 
of each province; but the great lakes supply this com- 
munication to a vast and unexampled extent. 
Following the course of the St. Lawrence upwards, 
we first come to Lake Ontario, a magnificent sheet of 
water, nearly five hundred miles in circumference. The 
shores of this noble lake exhibit great diversity; on the 
north, bold, on the American shore, low, on the Cana- 
da side, well wooded, with thriving settlements, and 
with the picturesque town of Toronto overhanging the 
waters. Still ascending the stream, where it changes 
its name to the Niagara, we meet the famous cataract, 
too famous for any description here, or for any other 
mention than as the great outlet of the upper lakes, 
discharging at the rate of a hundred and two million 
tons of water in the hour. Still ascending, we come 
to Lake Erie, about six hundred and fifty-eight miles 
in circumference. The southern shore of the lake, 
which belongs to the United States, is low; the north- 
ern shore, which belongs to Canada, is generally ab- 
rupt and bold; but the Erie is still more remarkable as 
forming the head of the most extensive navigation in 
the world, and enabling vessels to visit the Atlantic, 
north and south. The great American Erie Canal 
connects the waters of the lake with those of the Hud- | 
son; this is an achievement of which human industry 
may be proud. It is three hundred and sixty-three 
miles long, and occupied eight years in making, at a 
cost, including the Champlain Canal, of eleven mil- 
lions of dollars. Its annual tolls are now upwards of 
a million of dollars. Another great canal, the Oswego, 
connects the Erie canal with Lake Ontario. Other 
canals, more obscure, yet scarcely less important, con- 
nect the principal lakes and rivers, and, within a short 
period, it is expected that the steam-boats from New 
Orleans will reach the lake. On the British side, the 
efforts are scarcely less vigorous. The ships from 
Quebec will soon pass into Erie through Ontario; 
thence the Ohio and Pennsylvania canals will open a 
communication through the Ohio river to the Miasis- 
sippi, and even the Gulf of Mexico will be reached by 
the way of the upper lakes. In fact, the whole coun- 
try lies open, a great theatre for all the triumphs of in- 
land navigation; and it is remarked, that as in the 
Alps, a person without changing place, may drink of 
water which flows into the Mediterranean, the Rhine, 
and the German Ocean; so the point will probably yet 
be fixed in this region, from which the individual may 
find his way, either by canal or by river, to the Atlan- 
tic, to the Gulf of Mexico, to the Pacific, or to Hud- 
son’s Bay. 
Still ascending the St. Lawrence, which now takes 
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the smallest of the lakes, oval, and rather less than a 
hundred miles in circumference. Passing the lake, we 
again reach the St. Lawrence, under the name of the 
St. Clair, and enter the Lake Huron; its shape irregu- 
lar, its length two hundred and fifty miles long, by a 
hundred and ninety miles broad, and covering an area 
of five million acres. Still passing upwards from the 
head of the Huron, where the river takes the name of 
the St. Mary’s Strait, the great rapids are entered, a 
low cataract, three-quarters of a mile long, by half a 
mile broad, where the water rushes down with prodi- 
gious velocity from slope to slope, till it enters the 
Huron. We then approach the greatest of all the 
lakes, Lake Superior, an irregular oblong of about 

255 miles in circumference, and with an average 
depth of 1000 feet, its waters extremely cold, and sin- 
gularly pure, but exposed to storms, and rising into 
waves that rival those of the ocean. This may be 
fairly called a fresh water Mediterranean, its Canadian 
coast being estimated at 1200 miles long. One re- 
markable peculiarity in the chief lakes is their extreme 
depth, and the probable object in this seems to be, that 
at no future period those lakes should cease to exist. 
It is the opinion of the engineers who have examined 
the face of the country, that there is a gradual diminu- 
tion of the waters of all the lakes, from the widening 
of their outlets into the St. Lawrence, and from the 
St. Lawrence into the ocean. As the lakes are on a 
succession of plateaus constantly ascending, until the 
surface of the Lake Superioris 617 feet above the sur- 
face of the Atlantic, the consequence if they were shal- 
low would be, that they would be all drained into the 
ocean in process of time. But this is guarded against 
in the instance of Lake Superior, by its bed being cer- 
tainly more than 500 feet below the level of the Atlan- 
tic, and it is remarkable, that the lakes, as they de- 
scend in succession, are not merely successively of 
smaller dimensions, but of inferior depth, the extreme 
depth becoming less necessary as the plateaus descend 
nearer to the ocean. 

We shall now give a general sketch of the history 
of this great country. The name of Canada itself has 
been long a matter of dispute among the etymologists. 
It has been supposed to have arisen from an exclama- 
tion of some of the early Portuguese navigators, who, 
observing the desolation of the country, either cried 
out or wrote on their maps, Aca-Nada—aca-Nada. It 
has also been supposed to have taken its name from 
the Spanish, Canada, a canal, from the shape of the 
country, forming the blank banks of the St. Lawrence, 
but the more received explanation is the Indian one, 
Canata, a collection of huts. 

The splendid discoveries of the Spaniards in equi- 
noctial America had turned the attention of the Euro- 
pean sovereigns to the West. England, though 





the name of the Detroit River, we reach Lake St. Clair, 
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searcely recovered from the wars of the Roses, fol- 
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lowed the general track, but the grand object of dis- 
covery in that age was less the New World than the 
Old, less the fertility and beauty of the Western Con- 
tinent, than the opulence of India. ‘The voyage of Co- 
lumbus himself was to find a way across the ocean to 


India. When it was ascertained that the New World 


lay in the path, the object was to discover a north-west | 


passage. 


Henry VIL., in 1497, sent out John Cabot, 
the Italien, with six ships tothe north. Newfoundland 


was the first discovery, whence they reached the Gulf 


of St. Lawrence, but returned to England, having 
formed no settlement. Some abortive attempts were 
subsequently made by English merchants to colonize, 
but the first actual fixture on the soil was made by 
France. 

Francis I. of France, sent Giovanni Varazano, a Flo- 
rentine, with an expedition, which discovered Florida, 
and thence sailing back to the 50° of latitude, took for- 
mal possession of the country, and called it La Nou- 
velle France. 
capture of Francis, paralyzed French discovery, but 
the cod fishery at Newfoundland, which so early as 
1517 had ships engaged in it from the chief naval 
powers of Europe, naturally fixed the European eye 
on the Canadian shore. Jacques Cartier, a fisherman 
of St. Maloes, after traversing the Gulf of St. Law- 
rence, returned in 1545, with a Royal commission, 
three large vessels, and a number of volunteers. He 
sailed up the St. Lawrence, so called, from its being 
discovered on that Saint’s day, the 10th of August, 
anchored off Quebec, then called Stada Cona. He then 
went up the river in his pinnace and boats, until, on 
the 3d of October, he reached the island, which, from 
its hill, he called Mont Royal, now Montreal. In 1540, 
the French sent out an expedition with the Signor de 
Robeval, commissioned by Francis as Viceroy in 
Canada. The French are bad colonists, and the chief 
result of their settlement on the coast was to teach the 
use of fire-arms to the Indians in the north,—a fatal 
present, which resulted in the almest total extinction 
of those unfortunate barbarians. Quebec was founded 
in 1608. In fourteen years after, its population had 
not amounted to fifty souls. 

France has been alternately the support and the 
scourge of Rome. 


by Richelieu. 


At this period she was governed 
He formed a company of clergy and 
laity, called the Company, composed of a hundred 
partners. The leading object was the conversion of 
the Indians to Popery; the second the fur trade, and 
the old dream of a passage to China. This was the 
most liberal of all donatives, if the King had known 
what he was giving away; for it conveyed the soil of 
Canada, with the monopoly of its trade, to the Company, 
on the simple acknowledgment of fealty to the sove- 
reign, and the presentation of a crown of gold at each 
new accession to the throne. 


Under the new system, 


The battle of Pavia in 1525, and the | 


powerful a force. 


| the principles of Popery were exhibited to their usual 
|extent, in the perpetual exclusion of Protestants and 
By the 


peace of 1632 between England and France, a peace 


other heretics, and all Jews from the colony. 


which as strongly marked British ignorance as French 


inactivity, the great provinces of Quebec, Nova Scotia, 
In 1663, 
from the feebleness and misgovernment of the Company, 


and Cape Breton, were ceded to France. 


|the French King, by the advice of Colbert, erected the 
Canadas into a Royal Goyernment, encouraged his 
disbanded soldiers to make settlements, and gave 
estates to their officers, with land under the feudal te- 
nure to the soldiers, a form of property which still 
subsists. The cruelties perpetrated on the Indians, 
| produced desperate retaliation; and to prevent surprises, 
| the government ordered that the settlements should 
be concentrated; no lands being allowed to be culti- 
vated, This 


accounts for the peculiar military style of the French 


but such as were near each other. 
Canadian townships, and is one of the causes why the 
south-west frontier has been nearly deserted, and as 
such constantly exposed to the encroachments of that 
most encroaching of all powers, the United States. In 


| 1682, the Mississippi was descended to the sea by the 


French, who took nominal possession of all the coun- 
tries watered by that great river, and in honour of Louis 
XIV., called it Louisiana. 
jealousies of the French and English colonists produced 


For half a century the 


frequent hostilities, hostilities a3 obscure as they were 
But it 
|is remarkable, as an instance of the important conse- 


criminal, and as worthless as they were either. 


quences which may arise from slight events, that those 
attacks on the British produced the Convention at 
Albany, in July, 1754, when Franklin proposed a plan 
for the union of the States, and the levy of men and 
money to resist the French. This plan was finally the 
basis of the Federal Union. ‘The Seven Years’ War 
fixed the attention of Europe once more upon Canada. 
In 1756, the Marquis de Montcalm, a major-general in 
the service, and an officer of high character, was sent 
He fell on the British 
forts, feebly garrisoned, and unprepared to resist so 


out with large reinforcements. 


The troops and colonists were 
defeated, and they returned with nearly 2000 prisoners. 
The French can be remarkably courteous on occasion, 
yet no soldiery have ever exhibited more startling 
instances of a sudden change from courtesy to massacre. 
Whether Montcalm felt himself embarrassed by the 
number of his prisoners, or was determined to strike terror 
by bloody execution, he suffered his Indian allies to fall 
upon those brave men, unarmed as they were, and on 
the faith of capitulation. ‘The whole 2000 were mur- 
dered in cold blood. Perhaps no act of national bar- 
barity was ever unvisited by judicial vengeance. This 
act cost Montcalm his life; his army, the loss of their 
honour, and France the loss of the Canadas for ever. 
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Its first fruits were to direct the eye of British Coun- | 
cil to Canada, to rouse the national indignation to | 
second the Government, and to enable the great Lord | 
Chatham, then Prime Minister, to achieve the conquest | 
of the whole of the French Colonies in North America. | 

In 1759, Canada was invaded in three quarters. 
Eight thousand men, destined for the attack on Quebec, 
were put under the command of the memorable Wolfe. | 
Montcalm had about thirteen thousand men, including 
The first attack of the British on | 


militia and Indians. 
his intrenchments at Montmorency failed, with the 
loss of upwards of six hundred men killed and wounded. 
The second daring attempt was to throw the army on 
the heights of Abraham above the city. The soldiers 
had to climb up the precipice by the shrubs and roots 
of trees growing amongst the rocks, and on the morning 
of the 13th of December, 1739, the French General 
was astonished by seeing the British line drawn up 
within sight of Quebec. Montcalm instantly advanced | 
to the attack; he has been charged with rashness in 





encountering this hazard, but he was a brave soldier 
with a high reputation at stake, and it may be fairly 
questioned, if suffering himself to be enclosed within 
his own walls, and insulted by an inferior force, would 
not have tarnished his character with the suspicious 
and haughty Court of Versailles. He marched out 
instantly, without waiting for a corps of two thousand 
men which he had detached on observation. It is re- 
markable to us, who have lived in an age where artil- 
lery formed the great arm of war, that this battle was 
fought almost wholly without artillery, the French 
having but two guns, and the English but one of small 
calibre, which the sailors had dragged up the precipice 
with ropes. But the British weapon is the bayonet, 
and with that in their hands they never have been beaten 
on fair ground. Both generals exposed themselves 
gallantly, and both fell; Montcalm advancing at the 
head of a column; Wolfe advancing at the head of his 
grenadiers, receiving three successive wounds in the 
wrist, in the groin, and the mortal one in his breast. 
As he lay on the ground, he heard the cry, “they run, 
‘Who run?” he asked. “The French,” 
“Then I die contented,”’ were his 
words as he expired. The battle cost the English six | 
hundred in killed and wounded, the French fifteen hun-| 
dred. This victory was followed by the capitulation | 
of Quebec. The Peace of 1763 extinguished all the | 
pretensions of France to Canada and Nova Scotia. | 
The Government of the British Colonies and Con- 

quests has always been gentle; every privilege consist- 

ent with public quiet has been uniformly granted, and 
large contributions from England, in support of the 
local expenditure, have habitually relieved the Colonists 
of the heavier taxation. But in Canada this lenity was 
pushed to a length which has finally resulted in aliena- 


they run.” 
was the answer. 
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tion. The first policy of any country should be to 
make its conquests a part of itself, to put an end to all 
recollections of their former state, and to make them 
feel that they are to be separated no more; this effect 
is to be produced only by a connexion in language, 
religion, and constitution. The British Government 
neglected the whole three, and the Canadians remain, 
French, Papists, and feudalists, to this hour. By these 


| means they have always continued a separate people, 


still regarding themselves as connected with the coun- 
try of the original settlers, imbibing French politics 
from the cradle, and retaining the hereditary antipathy 
to England. But 
it ought to have been the part of the British Govern- 


Violence, of course, is bad policy. 


ment, at the period of their conquest, to have insisted 
on making British law, language, and religion, para- 
mount in the country; aud all this would have been 
accomplished within a generation by the simple adop- 
tion of our language in all public proceedings, encourag- 
ing its use among the rising population, planting 
Protestant churches in the principal districts, and 
enuring the people to the safe, clear, and powerful 
operation of British law. 

The British conquest was of infinite importance to 
the Canadas. As in every country where Britain has 
obtained the unquestioned supremacy, commerce, culti- 
vation, justice, and security followed. The Canadas, 
while under the French government, had been proverbial 
for misfortune. Nothing prospered with them. France, 
harshly, haughtily, and ignorantly governed at home, 
was always the worst mother of colonies. Spain, 
though equally harsh, haughty, and ignorant, in some 
She 
left her colonies to a sleepy “Council of the Indies,” 


degree corrected those vices by her indolence. 


who left the colonies to themselves, and requiring to 
know little of their condition further than they paid 
their annual tribute from their mines, suffered them to 
escape that most vexatious of all public sufferings, the 
vexation of perpetual experiments. But, with France, 
all was pernicious activity. Every new reign produced 
a new Minister, who had a Panacea for every State 
disease, who began by changing all that had been done 
before him, threw every thing into confusion, and left 
the confusion to be still more confused by his successor. 
One instance is equivalent toa volume. Atthe moment 
when common policy would have dictated to France 
the absolute necessity of supporting the credit of the 
colony, when the British troops were actually on their 
way to attack the Canadas, the provinces were left at 
the mercy of a Royal Intendant, named Bigot, who 
notoriously plundered them to the most astonishing 
amount; a plunder which the Court of Versailles, as if 
double insanity ruled the hour, actually retaliated by 
dishonouring the Intendant’s bills, thus ruining the 
holders of the bills to the sum of half a million sterl- 
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ing, and also destroying the paper currency to the 
amount of four millions sterling, of which four per cent. 
alone was ever recovered. 

In 1775, a new era commenced. The American war 
broke out, in which the Canadas were suddenly in- 
volved. At the close of its first year, Montgomery, 
with a large body of the insurgents, invaded Lower 
Canada. The small towns, wholly unprotected and 
unprovided with means of defence, speedily fell into 
his hands, and Montreal was captured, with the chief 
stores and provisions of the province. A second divi- 
sion moved against Quebec, under Arnold. On the 8th 
of November he had reached Point Levi, opposite the 


town. If he had been enabled to cross the river in the 


first surprise, he must have overpowered the few troops 
But the British 
had, in the person of Ge neral Carleton the governor, 


there, and been master of Canada! 


one of those true military geniuses who are made to 
strike strokes in war. Carleton, while 
struggling with the American forces near Montreal, 
was informed of the extreme peril of Quebec. He knew 
that it was defenceless, and that the probability was 
that it would fall before his arrival. But he adopted 
the bold decision to save it if possible. He followed 
up the decision with masterly skill; deceived Mont- 
gomery by a movement to the rear; evaded Arnold’s 
army, which had now passed the river; and, to the 
utter astonishment of the enemy and the joy of Quebec, 
entered the city without the loss of a man. 

This exploit, and its consequences, deserve to be 
dwelt on as among the instances where gallantry com- 
pensates for want of force, and where the mightiest 
interests often turn upon the talent of the individual. 
With all Carleton’s exertions, the state of the city 
seemed all but hopeless. He had but 350 regular 
troops, which, with 450 seamen, and volunteers from 
the people, made up but 1800 men. Arnold and 
Montgomery then joined their forces, and as capture 
by surprise was hopeless, commenced the siege. But 
the means of besieging were few among the native 
armies, and the siege was soon turned into a blockade. 
An American blockade in the month of December was 
too trying to the human frame to be patiently borne by 
men exposed to the terrible severity of the winter, and 
Montgomery, a daring soldier, determined to put an 
end to the enterprise at once, by either defeat or victory. 
On the morning of the 3ist of December he advanced 
in silence, at the head of a column, to attempt the cita- 
del by assault. Darkness and a heavy snow-storm 


brilliant 


concealed his approach. He reached the passage leading | 


to the gate of the fortress unobserved. But there he 
was challenged by a sentinel, the alarm was instantly 
spread through the garrison. They crowded to the 
scene of conflict, and a tremendous fire was opened 
from the heavy guns, which completely commanded 
the passage, where the Americans stood thick and 





crowding, without being able either to advance or 
retreat. The groans and cries of those unfortunate men 
told how heavily they suffered.. At length the groans 
sunk, the cannon and musquetry ceased to fire, and the 
garrison waited under arms for the dawn to show them 
with what enemy they had been contending in the 
darkness of this dreadful night, and what other enemy 
they had still to encounter. At the tardy day-break of 
the Canadian Christmas, they could see nothing but 
an expanse of snow; the storm had continued to fall 
during the night, and the dead were covered by this 
one vast winding sheet. On removing the snow, the 
fallen Americans were found, and among them Mont- 
gomery, who had died sword in hand. This failure 
finished the siege. ‘The Americans withdrew to some 
distance, kept up the semblance of a blockade, and 
finally, in May, withdrew. 

The Americans for two years made repeated attacks 
on Canada; they almost universally returned with dis- 
grace. A frontier of 1300 miles long could not be pro- 
tected by the handful of British troops in the Canadas, 
amounting to scarcely 4000 men, nor by the Canadian 
militia, scattered among the little towns of a wilderness, 
extending as far as from Paris to Moscow, and as un- 
peopled as a Russian desert. The Americans, of course, 
took some of the defenceless towns, but all their inva- 
sions finally concluded in defeat, and in a glad escape 
across the St. Lawrence. It was the misfortune of the 
Canadas that at this period they were put into the 
hands of General Sir George Prevost, an officer who 
seemed to think that no battle should be fought where 
there was a chance of opposition, and that to carry his 
troops safe off the field was the chief business of a 
general. Sir George Prevost’s last display, where, at 
the head of eleven thousand men,—troops trained under 
Wellington, and accustomed to see the veterans of 
France fly before them,—he retreated from the front of 
an American post, garrisoned by but fifteen hundred 
regulars, settled the public opinion upon the subject. 
Sir George was shortly after ordered to return home, but 
before the affairs of his governorship could be brought 
before the public he died. The naval war in its com- 
mencement was unlucky on the part of England. By 
the most singular oversight no preparation was made 
by the British naval authorities to blockade the Ameri- 
can harbours onthe breaking out of hostilities. In 
consequence, their cruisers escaped to make havoc 
amongst the British merchantmen. Several of the 
British frigates were taken, but the wonder was at an 
end when the inequality of force was known, the 
Americans habitually rating their vessels below the 
truth. Thus, the nominal thirty gun frigate generally 
carried ten or a dozen guns above the number, while 
the forty-eight gun frigate, in size, strength, and guns, 
was little less than a British sixty-four. But when 
this most disingenuous contrivance was discovered, 


provis 
petual 
sion 
ineres 
course 
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e natural remedy was applied. Heavier frigates 
ere sent from the British ports, the American cruisers 
were chased into their harbours, and the action of the 
hannon and Chesapeake, in which the former captured 
er antagonist in eleven minutes, and captured her by 
oarding, settled the question of the true superiority. 
In touching on this great subject, some slight no- 
ice of the soil and climate may naturally be expected. 
o far as it is ascertained, the geological structure 
pf Upper Canada exhibits a granite country, accom- 
panied with calcareous rocks of a soft texture, and in 
orizontal strata. That the whole country has been 
subjected to violent physical convulsions, it is evident 
from the singular contortions of the rivers, and the 
mmense chasms found in the mountains, from the in- 
lications of volcanic eruptions, and the vast masses of 
ocks on the surface having the appearance of vitri- 
fication. Earthquakes are rare, but have been terrible. 
An earthquake, in 1663, convulsed Quebec and the 
surrounding country to an extent of 600 miles by 300. 
us an extent of 180,000 square miles, or about three 
times the size of Great Britain was heaved up at once; 
such are the measureless powers of nature. The 
quantity of good soil in Canada is proportionate to 
that of any other country of the globe, and it is re- 
markable, that the best lands are those on which the 
hardest pieces of timber are found, such as the oak 
and maple, &c. The soil in some places is singularly 
fertile. Fifty bushels of wheat an acre are a frequent 
produce. In some instances even a hundred bushels 
have been produced. The country to the west of 
Lake Superior, which has been called the fag end of 
the world, has been yet nearly untried. It is sup- 
posed to be dreary and wild, an alternation of swamp 
and sand, the winter excessive; strong whiskey is 
frozen to the consistence of honey. But the summers, 
like those of all northern regions are often intensely 
hot. When man is once settled there, the wilderness 
tself will undergo a change, the swamps will be 
trained, the sands covered with corn. With these 
tianges the climate itself will be changed. With 
it, coals, and man, all things may be accomplished 
ia My country of the globe. The soil of Upper Ca- 
nadais chiefly composed of brown clay and loam, in- 
termixed with marl; iron, copper, and coal, are to be 
found, with all the other common minerals of Europe. 
‘tis conceived that the entire of Upper Canada has, 
sibsequently to the deluge, been one great lake, in 
Wich the mountains were islands. The waters of the 
lake: themselves have been evidently subsiding with- 
in human memory, and though there seems to bg a 
provision, as has beea already remarked, for their per- 
petual existence, yet there seems to be also a provi- 
sion for the fature increase of the population, in the 
increase of dry land. The climate of the Canadas, of 
course, varies as the country ranges from the south to 
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the north. Asa whole, it is cold, butthe sky is clear, 
the sun bright even in winter, and the air healthy. In 
the north of Lower Canada, snow begins in November, 
but seldom continues long on the ground till Decem- 
ber, when the actual winter begins, and the snow, 
several feet deep, remains on the ground nearly till 
May. The degree of frost, during this period is start- 
ling to our European ears. Its usual range for the 
four months from December, is from 25 to 32 below 
Twenty is the 

The 
During 
the peculiarly cold nights, the forests groan and crack 


zero, or 64 below the freezing point. 
average. In 1790, Mercury froze at Quebec. 


lime-stone rocks are often split by the frost. 


with the expansion of their vessels, as if they were 
cutting down by innumerable axes. But ona change 
of wind to the southward, the weather is overcast, the 
atmosphere becomes damp, fog and snow follow, and 
the thermometer rises. Yet such is the elasticity of 
man, that this season, which would seem to put an 
end to all human occupation, and even to be fatal to 
human life, is the grand holiday of Canada. Every 
man prepares his sleigh or cariole; all business is at 
an end, and amusement, or rather amusements of every 
kind, become the great business of life. Friends who 
have not seen each other for the half-year before, now 
renew their intercourse. Balls and dinners follow in 
rapid succession. Pic-nic parties are given in all 
directions. The snow-storm may block them up, but 
it renews the face of the country with a fresh cover- 
ing, and those sons and daughters of gaiety fly at full 
speed over an unobstructed landscape, with a delight 
actually enhanced by the severity of the season. But 
travelling over the rivers and lakes is sometimes haz- 
ardous. Even in the severest frost, there are weak 
places to be occasionally found in the ice, which the 
moment they are touched by the sleigh give way, and 
carry down the horse, the vehicle, and all that it con- 
tains. In general, however, those weak places are of 
small size, and if a moment is allowed, the driver 
jumps on the strong ice, seizes the rope, which, in 
contemplation of such accidents, is round every horse’s 
neck, and drags him from the water. It is a curious 
fact, that the established way of escape on those oc- 
casions, is to begin by strangling the horse. As soon 
as the noose is drawn tight and his windpipe thus 
stopped, the horse becomes motionless, floats on his 
side, and is easily dragged to the solid ice, where, on 
the noose being opened, respiration soon returns, and 
the horse in a few minutes is galloping away as spirit- 
edly as ever, while if he had been suffered to struggle, 
he would only have exhausted himself and finally 
sunk. ‘This accident and this recovery has been 
known to occur so much as three times a day to the 
same horse. But travelling on the frozen lakes is 
more dangerous still, from vast rifts which run from 
side to side, from one to six feet broad. The drivers, 
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when they see no other mode of passing, sometimes | 
make the desperate attempt to bring up the horse at | 


full gallop, and leap across, sleigh andall. Avslip here | 


is all but inevitable ruin. A still more formidable dan- 
ger, however, arises from the snow-storm. A snow- 
fall is often accompanied by a furious gale of wind, 
which, while the air is filled with the snow, covers all | 
tracks, obliterates all land marks, and leaves the tra- 
veller helpless and bewildered in the midst of a new 
formed desert. 
About once 
pletely frozen across at Quebec. 
Booths are erected, a fair is held, 


. 
in ten years the St. Lawrence is com- 


This is an event of | 
peculiar rejoicing. 
sleigh races are established, and the country people | 
bring their frozen provisions across the pont or ice 
bridge, as it is termed, in great abundance. | 

Provisions in the Canadas are easily preserved by 
the help of the frost. At the first setting in of winte ry | 
the farmer houses all his cattle, sheep and poultry, | 
and kills all those that are for use during the ensuing 
six months. They are exposed to the frost for a short | 
time, and then packed in casks with snow to preserve 
them from the air. When required for use, they are 
thawed with cold water; salt is entirely dispensed 
with. During April, the coming of the summer begins | 


to be felt, and by the first week in May the snow has | 


| 
all disappeared in the country round Quebec. At} 
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ly progressive by annual emigrations from Englanj 
and Ireland. 

The tenures of land in Lower Canada form an im 
portant feature in the general description of the coun 
try. The first French settlers brought with them th 
habits of the feudal law. When the King adoptej 
the settlement, he, as the feudal lord, granted to nobles 
respectable families, and officers of his army, larg 


‘tracts of land, as seignories to be held immediately 
| from the King as fiefs, on condition of the seignor 


On 
the decease of the seignor, his eldest son takes the 


rendering homage on accession to their property. 


| chateau, and if there are more than two sons, half the 


Where there are but two, the eldest takes the 
chateau with two-thirds of the land. He has a por 
tion, also, of all the fisheries on the estate, receives 


lands. 


fines on all transfers of property, is empowered to fell 
timber, and in return, is generally bound to open 
roads for the people through his estate, and to provide 
mills for grinding the corn. Custom is every thing, 
and the Aabitans, as the French Canadians call then- 
selves, are so much attached to this species of patti 


|archal dependence, that they have seldom availed 


themselves of the free soccage tenure, which leaves 
the farmer unshackled by any conditions whatever, but 
those of obedience to the King, and allegiance to the 


laws. The soccage tenure was introduced by the 


Montreal, the disappearance is nearly three weeks| British conquest in 1759, from which period the 
earlier. From Quebec downwards, the St. 
is not frozen over, but is choked with vast fragments lions of acres, while the old feudal grants amounted t 
of ice. The summer begins about the middle of May, | the vast number of nearly eleven millions. By the 
ushered in by moderate rains; but in June, July, and | Militia Act of Lower Canada, every man from 18 t 
August the heat suddenly increases, and at intervals 60 is liable to serve in the militia, with the usual ex. 


Lawrence British grants in Canada have amounted to seven mil- 


becomes oppressive, the thermometer ranging from 80 | ceptions of the clergy, physicians, schoolmasters, &. 
to 95 in the shade; the average heat is But the | The officers are appointed by Government. In 1827, 
clearing of the country since 1818, partial as it has | the return of the militia was 93,000 in Lower Canada 


75. 
been, is said to have already produced a visible change | The regular troops in both the Canadas at the con- 
On the|mencement of the late revolt were unfortunately less 
The return of the enrolled militia in 


in the in shortening the winters. 
whole, the climate is favourable to life. The air is so | than 4000 men. 
dry that metals rust but slightly, even on board the} Upper Canada was sixty regiments, amounting t 
The taxes are singularly light 2 


climate 


| 
_ . ak - 
vessels in the lakes. Thus iron bolts are used in ship- about 50,000 men. 
the Canadas. 
The whole revenue raised in both is about 300,000/. 


a-year, and as the population already amount to 900,000, 


As the country becomes 
With 


the draining of the swamps, the agues naturally dis- 


building instead of copper. 
more populous the climate becomes milder. 
appear. ‘The peasantry are generally active, robust, | the taxation is less than seven and six-pence -head. 
and healthy; their cheeks exhibit the rose, which is|'The Englishman may fairly wish that he could ex- 
so seldom to be seen out of England, and their whole | change burdens with a people, who yet are pictured by 
appearance forms a striking contrast to the sickly | their demagogues as groaning under all kinds of griev- 
physiognomy of the man of the States. In addition to this, the British Governme! 

The population of Lower Canada, by the census of | pays directly more than 200,000/. a-year for troops and 
public works in Canada. Again. in addition this, 


| ances, 


1831, was for the Quebec district, 151,985; for the 


Montreal district, 290,050; for the Three Rivers dis- 
trict, 56,570. ‘The population of Upper Canada in 
1833 was 296,544, having made an increase of nearly 


150,000 in ten years, an increase which is now rapid- 


she taxes herself to the amount of a million apd a-hali 
a-year, in the purchase of Canadian timber, in prefer- 
ence to the cheaper and better material from the 
Baltic, for the express purpose of sustaining the com- 
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merce of the Canadian population. 
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Yet all these | support of what in all its most solemn acts it declares 


cons go for nothing with faction. The insolence of | to be a superstition, should see its vigour thrown away, 


e demagogues excited by the indolence of the most 
ontemptible, unlucky, and un-English Cabinet that 
he Country has ever seen, urges the colonies into the 

ad attempt to separate from the mother country. 

he attempt has to all appearance failed, but it will 
e renewed, and nothing but the restoration of a vigor- 
us government, that disdains alike to be bearded by 
reason and to desert loyalty, will secure the prosperity 
of our transatlantic empire. 

The religious establishment of Canada gives a pain- 
ful evidence of the national neglect of an interest, in 
its own nature the highest of all, and on which, even 
in a political point of view, the allegiance of the colo- 
nies will finally depend. The population of Lower 
Yanada consists, by the last returns, of about 600,000 
souls. Of these, about 160,000 are English and Pro- 
testants, a number increasing every hour, while that of 
the French Canadians makes no progress by emigra- 
tion from Europe. Will it be believed that the Church 
of England has left all this growing population to the 


care, or rather to the negligence of a Bishop of Quebec, | 


alately appointed Bishop of Montreal, and forty cler- 
gymen, the number of churches being little more than 
thirty! 
most wholly English and Protestant, the established 
clergy are also little more than forty, with two Arch- 


deacons of Toronto and Kingston. But there are scat- 


tered through the provinces, ministers of the Presbyte- | 
yr 
rhe 


rian Church, with various sectarian preachers. 


incomes of the established clergy are miserable, scarce- | 
- | 


ly exceeding from 50/. to 1302. each. The two arch- 
deacons have 300/. each, about the earnings of a thriv- 
ing carpenter. The Romish Establishment stands in 
striking contrast, whether as to number or revenue. 
The Romish Bishop of Lower Canada has two coadju- 
tor-bishops under him, four vicars-general, and about 


two hundred rectors and vicars. The Romish clergy 


receive the twenty-sixth part of all the grain raised by | 


the Roman Catholics. Their incomes average 300/. a 
year, which, when we are to remember that they have 
no families to maintain, no widows to provide for, and 
uo children to educate, places them at full six times 


the income of the Protestant clergyman. The bishop’s 


income arises from some lands, and from 1000/. a-year | 


actually paid by the English Government; in fact, a 
direct premium upon what that Government pronoun- 
ces and believes to be a corrupt and unscriptural reli- 


In Upper Canada, where the population is al- | 


its best intentions repelled, and all its efforts to sustain 


|the rights and interests of England in those vast re- 


| gions met by ill-success, discontent, and rebellion. 
| We would not hurt a hair of the head of any man for 
| his religion, but it is the first duty of an enlightened 
government, as of an honest one, to scorn the false aid 
that may be given to policy by the compromise of 
truth. 
|} and the dues which their congregations are in the habit 
| of paying tothem. Buta British Protestant Govern- 
ment cannot contribute to the religion of Rome with- 


Let the Romish priesthood receive the tithes, 


out a great national crime. 

The constitution of the colonies, at all times a mat- 
ter of high consideration, becomes now doubly so, 
from its forming the direct ground of charge against 
the 
tution was that of France, despotic; the Governor and 
Soon 


British Government. The original French consti- 
his Council were the disposers of every thing. 
after the British conquest a constitution was given, in 
1774, fixing the boundaries of Canada, and appointing 

|a Governor, witha Council of not less than seventeen, 

| with power to frame laws, but nof to lay on taxes. 

The English criminal law was introduced, providing, 

however, that 

should be had to the old French Canadian law, and 


in all controverted matters, recourse 
| securing all its privileges to the Romish religion in the 
| province. By an improvement of this constitution in 
1791, called Lord Grenville’s Act, the Canadas were 
divided into the Upper and Lower provinces. Lower 
| Canada was subjected to a Governor, and Executive 
| Council of eleven members, appointed by the Crown, 
|similar to the British Privy Council—a Legislative 
Council, appointed by mandamus from the Crown, 
| forming the Second Estate, and now amounting to 
thirty-four—and a Representative Assembly, or Third 
Estate, consisting of members for the cities of Quebec 
land Montregl, and the counties. Thus, the Provincial 
Legislature consists of the Sovereign, acting bythe 
| Governor and Council, of the Legislative Council of 
thirty-four, and the House of Assembly of eighty-eight 
persons, elected for four years by electors possessing 
property to the value of forty shillings sterling, in the 
| towns to the yearly value of 5/., or paying rent to the 
amount of 10/. 
tenths are proprietors of the soil. 
the name of the Sovereign, has the right of assembling, 
and dissolving the two Houses; which 


Among the eighty electors about nine- 
The Governor, in 


| proroguing, 


gion, In Upper Canada the same extraordinary prin- | must be called together at least once a year. The As- 
ciple is pursued. The Romish priesthood are salaried | sembly is empowered to make laws for the order and 
to the amonnt of 50/. each; and their bishop at Toronto | peace of the provinces. He gives the royal sanction 
receives a pension of 500/. a year! We can scarcely | to the bills of the two Houses, or withholds it for the 
wonder that Protestantism, thus neglected, should suf-| sanction of the Sovereign. 

fer, or that the Government which, for political objects, In Upper Canada the Government since 
thus short-sightedly and criminally lends its aid to the | been also administered by a Lieutenant-Governor, Exe- 


791 has 
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cutive and Legislative Councils, and a House of Rep- 
The Executive consisting of six mem- 
The Governor of Lower 


resentatives. 
bers chosen by the crown. 
Canada is Governor-general of the British colonies in 
North America, and Commander-in-Chief of all the 
forces. 

Of the source of the late disturbances but little now 
requires to be said. The leaders have shown that their 
claims for additional privileges, and their complaints 
of British injuries, were nothing more than the com- 
mon pretexts of a gang of scoundrels for rebellion. 
They were determined to make the experiment of a 
separation from England, that they might make them- 


selves the holders of all power, raise fortunes out of 


the plunder of Government and people, and establish 
their own gross, insolent, and criminal authority as 
robbers, governors, and presidents of the new Union. 
The recklessness and villany of this design encounter- 


ed without hesitation the certainty of a vast effusion of | 


civil blood; the ruin of thousands of families; and the 
more than probable seizure of the whole country, in 
the moment of its exhaustion, by that most grasping 
But what was 
all this hideous prospect to the glory of Mr. Papineau, 
a patriot, who has shown himself a poltroon on the 
first occasion; has deserted the wretched people whom 


of all governments. the United States. 


he inflamed into revolt, and if not already seized by 
tardy justice, and hanging one th first tree as a warn- 
ing to his fellow-traitors, is probably skulking in the 
United States. 
the counterpart of agitation in Ireland. 


The history of agitation in Canada is 
Every day 
fabricated its grievance. Conciliation was foolishly 
practised, until grievance-making was an established 
trade. 


every briefless barrister out of a population overloaded 


Every characterless vagabond, every bankrupt, 


with lawyers,—for in the Canadas there are no less 
than nearly 500,—endeavouring to live by litigation 
when they can, and by patriotism when they cannot, 
started in the trade. They obtained a factious majori- 
ty in the House of Assembly. Their first grievance 
was the independence of the Legislative Council. 


This, which had been, like the House of Peers, in- 
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of the pretended patriots, who, finding that the mon 
they asked, the more they got, commenced a constay 
system of demand, until the Government was actually 
rendered a cipher, and M. Papineau was the virtud 
master of Lower Canada. The true difficulty, at las, 
was to find a plausible grievance. But falsehood wa 
no longer required. With the inflation of consciow 
power, the insolence of the conspirators became bouné. 
less, and it was publicly and universally declared tha 
the subjection of the Canadas to the mother county 
was altogether an intolerable burden, that the model of 
the Republic within sight was the one thing desirable, 
and that England herself was the grievance. 

How was it that this language was endured at home! 
that the ruffians who used it were not brought to triad 
and punished, and that the equal ruffians who abetted 
| it in England were not thrown into the hands of the 
Attorney-General for the same purpose? Is it possible 
to conceive that men calling themselves British Minis 
ters should have endured this gross and infamous lap- 
guage, alike indecent to the feelings and hazardous & 
the rights of England? And all this merely to secur 
the assistance of a faction, whose offal ought to have 
long since fattened the dogs and kites. But this la 
guage has been heard, remains unpunished, and i: 
repeated in great tumultuous assemblages of ruffians, 
| who boast of bearding the Government. In the very 
| hour when the Queen’s Governors in the Canadas ar 

offering rewards for the punishment of Papineau, Brows, 

and others, their partisans in this country are proclaim 
| ing them patriots. In the moment when General Brown, 

a fugitive and a scoundrel like the rest, issues his 
| manifesto, distinctly stating that the object of Papinea 
| and his tribe is to throw off the sovereignty of Englané, 
| we have his partisans here talking afresh of his grier 

ances, the “lawful demands” of the armed populace, 
| and the “peaceful agitation” of the conspiracy. Nay, 

at the moment when the rebellion is up in arms, wher 

the loyal troops are fired on, and the loyal subjects oi 
the Queen are assassinated in cold blood, we have: 
| pampered faction, in total and criminal defiance of the 
laws, spouting treason before the nation. 

And are we not entitled also to demand, why the 





tended as a check on the hasty misrule of the Lower} 
House, they insisted on making elective; just as the| revolt, so fully known to have been in preparation, was 
Radicals insist on making the House of Peers elective, | so little prepared for? Why, in the immediate prospec! 
and for the same purpose of revolution. They next| of rebellion, the two vast provinces of the Canadas wer 
demanded an unconditional control over the revenues, | left to a handful of troops scarcely sufficient for the 
a part of which was originally Crown property. This | garrison of Quebec? Why, in short, the royal authority 
demand was giddily conceded, without providing for | in this great colony, and with it the lives and properties 


the salaries of public functionaries, the Governor, the 
judges, and others essential to public order. The fruit 
of this folly was, that, immediately after, the Govern- 
ment was compelled to pay those persons by a loan 
from the military chest, a loan which the Papineau 
party of course laughed at, and refused to discharge. 
But the greater evil was in the increased insolence 


|of so many thousand British settlers, was left to the 
merest chance of instant ruin? The meeting of Parlix 
ment will give our representatives the opportunity o 
asking those questions. Lord Glenelg must be con 
pelled to give a reason for a conduct whieh has all the 
appearance of the most measureless, unaccountable, aué 
unjustifiable neglect. But whatever may be the weak 
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chained us; and with something of the like satisfaction 
ness and indolence of this most inactive of all ministers, | 
the evil and the punishment too must be followed higher. | 
What must be the spirit of a Cabinet to which the| 
despatches of Lord Gosford, garbled as they are, 

coloured by the feebleness of that noble Radical and 

contemptible Governor, and evidently taking but the 

shallowest possible view of the subject, could not stir 

to at least the semblance of decision? Lord John 

Russell’s declarations and resolutions were, in effect, 

declaratory of nothing but the frivolity of a Cabinet 

perplexed by the necessity of disavowing a cause while 

they flattered its supporters. But why were not those 
grave resolutions sent to Canada in the same fleet with 
the troops which were to see them obeyed?) Why was 
the legislature to be pledged to formal declarations, 
which were to be laughed at by the rebels, and laughed 
at with impunity? These are questions which, if the 

representatives of the nation will ask with firmness, 

must be answered; or if those representatives will not 
ask, will be asked of the representatives themselves. 

But are the Canadas saved yet? Perhaps for the mo- 

ment, by the single accident of having two vigorous | 
soldiers in the Canadas. Butif Sir John Colborne and 
Sir Francis Head had been killed in the first outbreak, 
and the Government had devolved on the energies (!) | 
of a Lord Gosford, or any one of that trifling, tempor- | 
izing, and /iberalizing school, where would the standard | 
of rebellion be waving now? This system must be 
borne no longer. We must, at last, have a Cabinet 
which has some other notions of duty than court din- 
ners, and of dignity than the receipt of wages. Let the 
Melbournes and Russells lament over their lost salaries | 
as they will, we must have neither a Papineau Cabinet 
in the colonies, nor an O’Connell Cavinet at home. 


| been the Great Magician of the North. 
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lay claim to profound discrimination of character, or 


| he. 
who would indicate to others the course that should be 


adopted in treating of such an illustrious subject as 
Sir Walter Scott, it appears to us, that plain, correct, 
and modest thinkers deem it sufficient if the written 
history of a celebrated man disclose, in natural and 
regular, but condensed succession, a fair and full 
assemblage of his sayings, doings, and habits—show- 
ing, at the same time, in what manner circumstances, 
both public and private, affected him, or were af- 
fected by him, how the age set its stamp upon him, 
and how he, on the other hand, impressed his image 
been accu- 
calculated 


upon his age, so that when his life ns 
rately and widely promulgated, it may 
to effect the great purposes which i and models 


According to the view 


are destined to accomplish. 
thus taken, we hold that the work, of which the Sixth 
Volume is before us, has never been excelled—whether 
the multitude of illustrative facts and documents be 
considered, or the individual emphasis of each be 
weighed. In saying this, the share which the biogra- 
pher has performed may, in one sense, be termed of 
secondary importance; because if ever there was a sub- 


| ject so self-illustrative, or who has bequeathed a mag- 
| nificent cabinet of personal archives to posterity, it has 


So multifarious 


and multitudinous, indeed, have been his works, his 
autobiographical notices, 
communings with mankind, the anecdotes and the facts 
ah him, that the greatest difficulty, 


vich Mr. Lockhart has had to encounter has 


his interchanges of social 


promulgate 
perhaps, w 


arisen from the very abundance of materials referred to. 


It is easy to conceive that a deep anxiety to perform the 
duties which the memory of Scott imposed, as well as 


} . , 
those required by the world and posterity at the hands 


of Mr. Lockhart, have frequently perplexed his judg- 
ment in regard to selection of facts and of evidence; not 


that these facts or this evidence were ever contradictory, 


From the Monthly Review. 
Memoirs of the Life of Sir Walter Scott. Vol. V1. 


London: Murray. 1837. 


Some of our remarkably wise contemporaries have, 
in the course of the issue of these volumes, complained 
of a want of philosophic generalization on Mr. Lock- | 
hart’s part; and said, that unless he supplies this defect 
—unless he extracts from the vast mass of elucidatory 
particulars which have been entrusted to him, or of 
which he has been personally cognizant, some grand, 
leading, and instructive principles, illustrative of genius, | 
as well as to constitute within a narrow space a look- | 
ing-glass, as‘it were, to Scott’s entire character, a true 
key to his higtory, his failure as a biographer will be| 
signal. Now, without tarrying to inquire what may 
be intended by the pompous terms used by ae a 

VOL. XXXIII.—MAY, 1838. 


confidence and heartiness of feeling do we 


the sentence now. 


| » . -_ > 
the perusal of this the Sixth Volume. 


but lest he should not do the most perfect justice to the 
parties who so solemnly pressed their claims upon him. 
Without, however, affecting to decide how much has 
been owing to the biographer’s talent and judgment, or 


to the unparalleled fund of which he has had the com- 


| mand, we pronounce his Life of Scott as one of the 


most satisfactory, interesting, and instructive bio- 


graphies that has ever been published: and if this con- 
gray I 


clusion has been deliberately arrived at, previous to the 


redoubted 
pronounce 


appearance of the present volume, with 
Never, indeed, in reading the most 
animating, exalting, or affecting of Scott’s tales have 
we been more deeply absorbed and impressed than after 
In truth, it has 
been with something like the same engrossing anxiety, 
admiration, and breathless emotion that a grand tragedy 


has created, that the present drama of actual life has 
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that we would receive the prolongation of such a 
represented tragedy by first-rate performers on the 


boards of a theatrical stage, and the postponement of 


its denouement, have we received the prefixed notice 
to the present portion of the Life, that every succeeding 


month has brought the biographer some accession of 


materia!s, so that one volume more than was originally 
contemplated, forming the Seventh, will be requisite to 
complete the work. 

We feel that it is impossible by any preliminary 
observations to convey any tolerable idea of the varied 
and absorbiny interest which the contents of the present 
volume are capable of communicating. Nay, we find 
it difficult to fix on any principle of analysis or selection 
to impart a proper conception of any one of the diversi- 
fied traits of character, or of the numerous vicissi- 
tudes which are here explained and represented. It is 
true that an immense deal has been made publicly 
known heretofore concerning Scott and the eventful 
period embraced by the volume now under considera- 
tion; but regarding no other part of his life has Mr. 
Lockhart’s publication so greatly surpassed the testi- 
monies previously existing as in this, chiefly because 
a diary kept and left by Sir Walter himself has been 
copiously introduced and illustrated. In facet, but for 
the revelations of this diary it would never have been 
known to his most intimate friends, or even to his own 
children, what struggles it cost him, what hopes, fears, 
agonies, consolations, and triumphs, crowded a portion 
of his life—the triumphs over disaster, over his own 
temper, to the attainment of a lofty serenity of mind, 
constituting one of the grandest, most impressive, and 
gratifying spect icles that ever has been disp! ived. 
How nobly does his good common sense, his honour 
and his genius stand out in their united and inseparable 
form from the whole of this volume!—and how grate- 
fully, we may almost exclaim, should we regard the 
darkest and most disastrous periods of Scott's fate; for 
without these passages never would posterity have ap- 
preciated the nobility of his character, or had such a 
rare example of perseverance, Integrity, and achieve- 
meat bequeathed to it! To be sure, as Lockhart has 
it, “He paid the penalty of health and life, but he saved 
his honour and his self-respect: 

‘The glory dies not, and the grief is past.’ 

The marriage of Sir Walter’s eldest son, took place 
early in 1825. 
promising and splendid, although danger and ruin were 


At this period all was externally 


near. We quote a letter quite characteristic of its 


writer, which refers to the time in question. 


“Edinburg, 24th January, 1825. 
“My dear Lady Davy, 

“As I know thekind interest which you take in your 
very sincere friend and Scotch cousin, I think you will 
like to hear that my eldest hope, who, not many years 
ago, was too bashful to accept your offered salute, and 
procured me the happiness of a kiss on his account, 


besides that which I always claim on my own, has, as 
he has grown older, learned a little better how such 
favours are to be estimated. In a word, Walter, then 
an awkward boy, has now turned out a smart young 
fellow, with good manners, and a fine figure, if a father 
may judge, standing well with the Horse-Guards, and 
much master of the scientific part of his profession, 
retaining at the same time much of the simple honesty 
of his original character, though now travelled and ac- 
quainted with courts and camps. Some one of these 
good qualities, | know not which, or whether it were 
the united force of the whole, and particularly his pro- 
ficiency in the attack of strong places, has acquired him 
the affection and hand of a very sweet and pretty Mrs. 
Anne Page, who is here as yet known by the name of 
Miss Jobson of Lochore, which she exchanges next 
week for that of Mrs. Scott of Abbotsford. It would 
seem some old flirtation betwixt Walter and her had 
hung on both their minds, for at the conclusion of a 
Christmas party we learned the pretty heiress had deter- 
mined to sing the old tune of— 
v1 int nd wu und make you ready, 

M punt and go, and be a soldier’s lady.’ ; 
Though her fortane be considerable, the favours of the 
me to make such settlements as her 
friends think ve ry adequ ite. The only impediment has 
been the poor mother (a highland lady of great worth 
ind integrity), who could not brook parting with the 
sole object of her care and attention, to resign her to 
the vicissitudes of a military life, while I necessarily 
refused to let my son sink into a mere fox-hunting, 
muirfowl-shooting squire. She has at length been 

to acquiesce rather than consent—her friends 
ind counsellors being clear-sighted enough to see that 


public will enable 


opliieed 
1er daughter’s happiness could searee be promoted by 
compelling the girl to break off a mutual attachment, 
and a match with a young lieutenant of hussars, sure 
of having a troop very soon, with a good estate in re- 
and as handsome a fellow as ever put his foot 
in a stirrup. So they succeeded in bringing matters to 
a bearing, although old Papa has practised the ‘profane, 
and unprofitable art of poem-making’—and the young- 
ster wears a pair of formidable mustachios. They are 
to quiet at Abbotsford for a few days, and then they 
go to town to make their necessary purchases of car- 
riage, and so forth; they are to be at my old friend, 
Miss Dumergue’s, and will scarcely see any one; but 
as I think you will like to call on my dear little Jane, 
lam sure she will see you, and I know you will be 
kind and indulgent to her. Here is a long letter when 
I only meant a line. I think they will be in London 
about the end of February, or beginning of March, 
land go from thence to Ireland, Walter’s leave of ab- 
|sence being short. My kindest compliments to Sir 
| Humphry, and pray acquaint him of this change in our 
family, which opens to me another vista in the dark 
distance of futurity, which, unless the lady had what 
Sir Hugh Evans calls good gifts, could scarce other- 
wise have happened during my lifetime—at least with- 
out either imprudence on Walter’s part, or restrictions 
of habits of hospitality and comfort on my own.—Al- 
ways, dear Lady Davy, your affectionate and respectful 
friend and cousin, Water Scorr.” 


version, 


We must hurry over a great number of curious 
particulars connected with the progress of several of 
| Scott’s literary labours, and among these the history 
of the project of Constable’s Miscellany, the origin of 
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a style of publication and a genus of works that will 
figure in the records of civilization and popular know- 
ledge. Scott’s excursions to Ireland, of which his 
biographer has preserved some elegant as well as 
amusing notes, would of itself deserve the considera- 


tion of an entire volume. The numerous letters every- 


where interspersed, the anecdotes, and the accounts of 


r 


very many interviews with distinguished persons, ar 


as playful, shrewd or touching as any that the world 


jut how awakened to fear and sorrow does 


ever saw. 
the heart become as the commercial crisis of 1825 is 
approached, when, in consequence of having dealt in 
sheaves of Accommodation Bills, the house of Consta- 
ble, as well that of Ballantyne and Co., were crushed, 
almost 


blindfolded to adventurers or those who proceeded on 


Scott all along entrusting his interests and name 


an unsafe principle of trade; and ina manner miraculous 
for a man of such sound sense, knowledge of man- 
kind, and punctual habits—hardly ever setting his 
mind firmly to the task and duty of 
thorough acquaintance with the condition of those 


obtaining a 


with whose fortunes his own were inseparable. 

Passing over much that is arresting, we come to 
that part of the present volume where the Diary first 
appears, and from which the biographer has, in the 
exercise of a considerate discretion, extracted what 
must form the principal source of what we are about 
to quote. A more precious autobiographical record 
surely has never been read—the manliness, the can- 
dour, the virtue, which pervade the w hole being be- 
yond measure beautiful. We quote part of the very 
first entry. 

“Edinburgh—November 20, 1825.—I have all my 
life regretted that I did not keep a regular Journal. I 
have myself lost recollection of much that was interest- 
ing; and I have deprived my family of some curious in- 


formation by not carrying this resolution into effect. 1 


have bethought me, on seeing lately some volumes of 


Byron’s notes, that he probably had hit upon the right 
way of keeping such memorandum-book, by throwing 
out all pretence to regularity and order, and marking 
down events just as they occured to recollection. I 
will try this plan; and behold I have a handsome lock- 


ed volume, such as might serve for a lady’s Album. | 


Nota bene, John Lockhart, and Anne, and I are to raise 
a Society for the Suppression of Albums. It is a most 
troublesome shape of mendicity. Sir, your autograph 
—a line of poetry—or a prose sentence!—Among all 


the sprawling sonnets, and blotted trumpery that dis- | 


honours these miscellanies, a man must have a wood 
stomach that can swallow this botheration as a compli- 
ment.” 

For the following day we read thus—“I am en- 
amoured of my journal. I wish the zeal may last;” 
and soon after—“Talking of Abbotsford, it begins to 
be haunted by too much company of every kind, but 
especially foreigners. Ido notlike them. I hate fine 
waistcoats, and breast-pins upon dirty shirts. I detest 
the impudence that pays a stranger compliments, and 


harangues about an author’s works in his own house.” 
The commercial atmosphere was beginning to become 
murky and troubled, so that on the 25th of November 
we find the following sage resolutions set down: 

“I here register my purpose to practise economics. 
I have little temptation to do otherwise. Abbotsford is 
all that | can make it, and too large for the property; 
so I re solve— 

“No more building; 

‘No purchases of land, till times are quite safe; 

“No buying books or expensive trifles—I mean to 
any extent; and 

“Clearing off encumbrances, with the returns of this 
year’s labour; 
~ “Which with health, and my habits of 
industry, will make me ‘sleep in spite of thunder.’ 

“After all, it is hard that the vagabond stock-jobbing 
Jews should, for their own purposes, make such a shake 
of credit as now exists in London, and menace the 
credit of men trading on sure funds like Hurst and 
Robinson. It is just like a set of pickpockets, who 
raise a mob, in which honest folks are knocked dowr 
and plundered, that they may pillage safely in the 
midst of the confusion they have excited.” 


resolutions 


Every sentence in the diary is striking and, in some 
respect or other, illustrative; and what is also remark- 
able, Scott seems through joy and sorrow, good and 
evil, to have persevered in noting down for every day 
that which was uppermost in his mind. On Novem- 
ber 30th, he begins thus—“] am come to the time 
when ‘those that look out of the windows shall be 
darkened.’” Hi 


inconvenient, and 


speaks also of his lameness becom- 


ing more says his “mental vest- 


ments are none of the newest.”” But he consoles him- 
self by adding that his sons and Mr. Lockhart, whom 
we once heard him mention as a son also, “though of 
later birth, yet not less endeared,”’ are so active and 
handsome, that while they enjoy these blessings, he 
Lockhart, about the 


ean hardly be said to want them. 

very period we are now speaking of, removed to Lon- 
don; for on the 5th of December an entry in the Diary 
says—“This morning Lockhart and Sophia left us 
early, and without leave-taking; when I rose at eight 
o’clock, they were gone. This was very right. I hate 
red eyes and blowing of nose s.”” 

Family happiness and the ties of relationship were 
finely appreciated by Sir Walter. Change of domestic 
|circumstances, and the events inseparable from the 
advance of years, one may be sure were frequent 
themes of reflection to him. Here is a specimen of 


| his solitary thonghts in regard to such points. 
| Dined quiet with Lady S and Anne. Anne 


is practising Scots songs, which I take as a kind com- 
| pliment to my own taste, as her’s leads her chiefly to 
foreign music. I think the good girl sees that I want 
and must miss her sister’s peculiar talent in singing the 
airs of our native country, which, imperfect as my mu- 
sical ear is, made, and always have made the most 
pleasing impression upon me. And so if she puts a 
constraint on herself for my sake, I can only say, in re- 
quital, God bless her. 
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“I have much to comfort me in the present aspect of | to decline a demand which might have been as reason- 


my family. My eldest son, independent in fortune, 
united to an affectionate wife—and of good hopes in his 
profession;—my second, with a good deal of talent, and 
in the way, I trust, of cultivating it to good purpose. 
Anne, an honest, downright, good Scots lass, in whom 
I could only wish to correct a spirit of satire; and Lock- 
hart is Lockhart, to whom I can most willingly confide 
the happiness of the daughter who chose him, and 
whom he has chosen. But my dear wife, the partner 
of early cares and successes is, I fear, frail in health— 
though I trust and pray she may see me out. Indeed, 
if this troublesome complaint goes on—it bodes no long 
existence. My brother was affected with the same 
weakness, which, before he was fifty, brought on mor- 
tal symptoms. ‘The poor Major had been rather a free 
liver. But my father, the most abstemious of men, 
save when the duties of hospitality required him to be 
very moderately free with his bottle, and that was very 
seldom, had the same weakness of the powers of reten- 
tion which now annoys me, and he, | think, was not 
above seventy when cut off. Square the odds, and 
good-night Sir Walter about sixty.—I care not, if I 


leave my name unstained, and my family properly | : z 3 i a ; . 
“ | pulsation of which becomes painfully sensible—a dis- 


settled —Sat est virisse.”’ 
As was the case throughout Scott's life, we find him, 


at the critical period upon which we are now dwelling, | 


liberal with his purse and influence in behalf of the 


destitute and the deserving. He appears to have been 


heavily taxed by the impudent as well as the unfortu- | 


nate. Here are some notices that show some of the 


annoyances of the sort alluded to, which, no doubt, he 
was, for maty years, subjected to. 

“Answered two letters—one answer to a schoolboy, 
who writes himself Captain of Giggleswick School (a 
most imposing title), entreating the youngster not to 
commence editor of a magazine to be entitled the Y ork- 
shire Muffin, | think, at seventeen years old—second, 
to a soldier of the 79th, showing why I cannot oblige 
him by getting his discharge, and exhorting him rather 
to bear with the wickedness and profanity of the ser- 
vice, than take the very precarious step of desertion. 
This is the old receipt of Durandarte—Patience, cousin, 
and shuffle the cards; and I suppose the correspondents 
will think I have been too busy in offering my counsel 
where I was asked for assistance. 

**A third rogue writes to tell me—rather of the latest, 
if the matter was of consequence—that he approves of 
the first three volumes of the Heart of Mid-Lothian, 
but totally condemns the fourth. Doubtless he thinks 
his opinon worth the sevenpence sterling which his 
letter costs. However, an author should be reasonably 
well pleased when three-fourths of his work are ac- 
ceptable to the reader. The knave demands of me, in 
a postscript, to get back the sword of Sir William 
Wallace from England, where it was carried from 
Dumbarton Castle. I am not Master-General of the 
Ordnance, that I know. It was wrong, however, to 
take away that, and Mons. Meg. If I go to London 
this spring, I will renew my negotiation with the Great 
Duke for recovery of Mons. Meg.” 

‘How to make a critic.—A sly rogue, sheltering him- 
self under the generic name of Mr. Campbell, request- 
ed of me, through the penny-post, the loan of 50/. for 
two years, having an impulse, as he said, to make this 
demand. As I felt no corresponding impulse, I begged 


| ably made by any Campbell on earth; and another im- 
pulse has determined the man of fifty pounds to send 
me anonymous abuse of my works, and temper, and 
selfish disposition. The severity of the joke lies in 14d. 
for postage, to avoid which, his next epistle shall go 
back to the clerks of the Post-Office, as not for Sir W— 
S—. How the severe rogue would be disappointed, if 
he knew I never looked at more than the first and last 
lines of his satirical effusion! When I first saw that a 
literary profession was to be my fate, I endeavoured by 
al] efforts of stoicism to divest myself of that irritable 
degree of sensibility—or, te speak plainly, of vanity— 
which makes the poetical race miserable and ridiculous, 
The anxiety of a poet for praise and for compliments I 
have always endeavoured to keep down.” 

On the 15th of December, he says,—*I am deter- 
mined not to stand mine host to all Scotland and Eng- 
land, as I have done.”” He begins also to complain of 
forgetfulness overtaking him in regard to little appoint- 

|ments connected with life; and utters some 
touching sentiments about a tremor of the head, “the 


social 


position to causeless alarm.”” Were there not some 


Let 


inscrutable forebodings of evil allied to all this? 
us see what is said on the 18th December. 

“Poor T. S. called again yesterday. Through his 
incoherent, miserable tale, ] could see that he had ex- 
/hausted each access to credit, and yet fondly imagines 

that, bereft ofall his accustomed indulgences, he can work 
with a literary zeal unknown to his happier days. I 
| hope he may labour enough to gain the mere support of 
his family. For myself, if things go badly in London, 
the magic wand of the Unknown will be shivered in his 
He must then, faith, be termed the Too-well- 
known. The feast of fancy will be over with the feel- 
ing of independence. He shall no longer have the de- 
light of waking in the morning with bright ideas in his 
| mind, hasten to commit them to paper, and count them 
| monthly, as the means of planting such seaurs, and pur- 
|chasing such wastes; replacing dreams of fiction by 
other prospective visions of walks by 
‘Fountain heads, and pathless groves; 
Places which pale passion loves.’ 
| This cannot be; but I may work substantial husbandry, 
|i. €. write history, and such concerns. They will not 
be received with the same enthusiasm; at least I much 
| doubt, the general knowledge that an author must write 
for his bread, at least for improving his pittance, de- 
grades him and his productions in the public eye. He 
falls into the second-rate rank of estimation: 
|‘While the harness sore galls, and the spurs his side 
goad, 
| The high-mettled racer’s a hack on the road.’ 
\Itis a bitter thought; but if tears start at it, let them 
flow. My heart clings to the place I have created. 
There is scarce a tree on it that does not owe its being 
to me. 

“What a life mine has been!—half-educated, almost 
wholly neglected, or left to myself; stuffing my head 
with most nonsensical trash, and undervalued by most 
of my companions for a time; getting forward, and held 
a bold and clever fellow, contrary to all who thought me 
a mere dreamer; broken-hearted for two years; my heart 


grasp. 





| handsomely pierced again; but the crack will remain 
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till my dying day. Rich and poor four or five times; 
once on the verge of ruin, yet opened a new source of 
wealth almost overflowing. Now to be broken in my 
pirch of pride, and nearly winged (unless good news 
shall come), because London chooses to be in an up- 


roar, and in the tumult of bulls and bears, a poor in- 


offensive lion like myself is pushed to the wall. But 
what is to be the end of it? God knows; and so ends 
the catechism. 

“Nobody in the end can lose a penny by me—that is 
one comfort. Men will think pride has had a fall. Let 
them indulge their own pride in thinking that my fall 
will make them higher, or seem so at least. I have the 
satisfaction to recollect that my prosperity has been of 
advantage to many, and to hope that some at least will 


forgive my transient wealth on account of the innocence | 


of my intentions, and my real wish to do good to the 
” Sad hearts, too, at Darnick, and in the cottages 

I have half resolved never to see the 
How could I tread my hall with such a 


poor. 
of Abbotsford. 
place again. 
diminished crest? 
where I was once the wealthy—the honoured? I was 
to have gone there on Saturday in joy and prosperity to 
receive my friends. My dogs will wait for me in vain. 
It is foolish—but the thoughts of parting from these 
dumb creatures have moved me more than any of the 
painful reflections I have put down. Poor things, I 
must get them kind masters! ‘There may be yet those 
who, loving me, may love my dog, because it has been 
mine. I must end these gloomy forebodings, or I shall 
lose the tone of mind with which men should meet dis- 
tress. I feel my dogs’ feet on my knees. I hear them 
whining and seeking me everywhere. This is nonsense, 
but it is what they would do could they know how 
things may be. An odd thought strikes me—When I 
die, will the journal of these days be taken out of the 
ebony cabinet at Abbotsford, and read with wonder that 
the well-seeming Baronet should ever have experienced 
the risk of such a hitch? Or will it be found in some 
obscure lodging-house, where the decayed son of Chi- 
valry had hung up his scutcheon, and where one or two 
old friends will look grave, and whisper to each other, 
‘Poor gentleman’—‘a well-meaning man’—‘tnobody’s 
enemy but his own’—‘thought his parts would never 
wear out’—‘family poorly left’—*pity he took that fool- 
ish title.’ Who can answer this question? 

“Poor Will Laidlaw—poor Tom Purdie—such news 


will wring your hearts, and many a poor fellow besides | 


to whom my prosperity was daily bread. 

“Ballantyne behaves like himself, and sinks the pros- 
pect of his own ruin in contemplating mine. 
enrich him indeed, and now all, all is in the balance.” 


“All is in the balance.’’ But hopes revived once or 
twice after this. On the 22nd of the same month, we 
find him upon Woodstock, and saying,—*I wrote six 
of my close pages yesterday, which is about twenty- 
four pages in print. What is more, I think it comes off 
twangingly.”’ Scott must have husbanded his paper 
well. The air of Bonnie Dundee running in his head, 
was soon written out, which also served to show the 
elasticity of his mind, as well as the buoyancy of his 
fitful hopes. Even when he knew, early in 1826, that 


his pecuniary loss to a considerable amount, by the 
pressure and disarrangement of the times, was certain, 
he seems to have remained undisturbed, or at least, 
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How live a poor indebted man, 


I tried to | 
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commodated his mind to the alteration in his cireum- 
stances, for he says on the 3d of January—*All is for 
the best. When I returned, signed a bond for 10,0007. 
| which will disencumber me of all pressing claims; when 
I get forward Woodstock and Nap. there will be 


12,000/. and upwards, and I hope to add 3,000/. against 
, 


me any manifest struggle, to have instantly ac- 
| 
| 


this time next year, or the devil must hold the dice.’ 
|The sacrifice which had been made by signing the 
above-mentioned bond, was however but as a drop in 
the bucket, which was to deluge the most popular 


| author of the age. 


“ Edinburgh, January 16.—Came through cold roads 
to as cold news. Hurst and Robinson have suffered a 
bill to come back upon Constable, which I suppose in- 
fers the ruin of both houses. We shall soon see. Dined 
with the Skenes. 

“January 17.—James Ballantyne this morning, good 
honest fellow, with a visage as black as the crook. He 
hopes no salvation; has indeed taken measures to stop. 
It is hard, after having fought such a battle. Have 
apologised for not attending the Royal Society Club, 
who havea gaudeamus on this day, and seemed to count 
much on my being the preses. My old acquaintance, 
Miss Elizabeth Clerk, sister of Willie, died suddenly. 
I cannot choose but wish it had been Sir W. S., and 
yet the feeling is unmanly. Ihave Anne. my wife, and 
Charles to look after. I felt rather sneaking as I came 
home from the Parliament House—felt as if I were 
liable monstrario digito in no very pleasant way. But 
this must be borne cum ceteris; and, thank God, how- 
ever uncomfortable, Ido not not feel despondent. I have 
seen Cadell, Ballantyne, and Hogarth; all advise me 
to execute a trust of my property for payment of my ob- 
ligations; so does John Gibson, and so I resolve to do. 
My wife and daughter are gloomy, but yet patient. 

“January 18.—He that sleeps too long in the morn- 
ing let him borrow the pillow of a debtor. So says the 
Spaniard, and so say I. I had of course an indifferent 
night of it. I wish these two days were over; but the 
worst is over. The Bank of Scotland has behaved very 
| well; expressing a resolution to serve Constable’s house 
and me to the uttermost; but as no one can say to what 
extent Hurst and Robinson’s failure may go, borrowing 
would but linger it out.” 


The house of Hurst, Robinson, and Co., for some 
time longer persisted in saying that they would pay 
everybody in full. We need not detail how different 
was the result, nor how Constable and Ballantyne were 
affected by that result. It is to the wonderful picture 
which Scott, from the moment that he found himself 
| pennyless and deep in debt, in consequence of his en- 
| gagements with those parties, exhibits to the world that 
| we have to call attention. 

At the very time that tidings of the most calamitous 
nature, in a pecuniary point of view, were coming in 
thick suecession npon Sir Walter, he was daily at his 
pen, and performing many active offices of public and 
private life. We find him on the 19th of January re- 
cording that he had finished what would amount to 
about twenty printed pages of Woodstock—that “a 
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painful scene after dinner, and another after supper,”’ had 
occurred, “endeavonring to convince these poor dear 
creatures (his wife and daughter, of course,) that they 
must not look for miracles, but consider the misfortune 
as certain, and only to be lessened by patience and 
labour.”” He, in the same entry ejaculates “Heigho!” 


which one can the less wonder, when it is men- 


—al 
tioned that to satisfy a friend he had to give a sitting 


t 


) a portrait-painter, a species of endurance which, ina 


former part of the vol 


ume, he describes as having been 


How he 


disguised his own sufferings, how great those sufferings 


always exceedingly irksome to him. well 
of mind were, how magnanimously he accommodated 
himself to his new lot, must ever engage admiration. 
On January 20th he writes—*“Indifferent night—very 
bilious.’’ On the 21st—*Susannah, in Tristram Shandy, 
l am sure trouble and 


of 


thinks death is best met in bed. 


vexation are not. The watches the night press 


wearily when disturbed by fruitless regrets and dis- 


agreeable anticipations.”” And more at length on the 


22nd— 


“I feel neither dishonoured nor broken down by the 
bad—now really bad—news I have reeeived. I have 
walked my last on the domains I have planted—sate 


the last time in the halls I have built. But death 
would have taken them from me if misfortune had 
spared them. My poor people whom I loved so well! 
—There is just another die to turn up against me in 


this run of ill luck: ¢. e.—If I should break my magic 
wand in the fall from this elephant, and my popu- 
larity with my fortune. Then Woodstock and Bony 
may both go to the paper maker, and | may take to 
smoking cigars and drinking grog, or turn devotee, and 
intoxicate the brain another way. In prospect of abso- 
lute ruin, | wonder if they would let me leave the Court 
I would like, methinks, to go abroad, 
‘And lay my bon Twee 

But I find my eyes moistening, and that will not do. 
I will not yield without a fight for it. It is odd when 
I set myself to work doggedly, as Dr. Johnson would 
say, I ‘am exactly the same man that I ever was— 
neither low-spirited nor disfrait. In | 
I have sometimes felt my fancy and powers 
adversity is to me at least a tonic and 


} 
ose 


of Session. 


s far trom the 


rosperous times 
of lan- 
guage flag, but 
bracer; the fountain is awakened from its inmost reces- 
ses, as if the spirit of affliction had troubled it in his 
passage. 

“Poor Mr. Pole, the harper, sent to offer me 500/. 
or 600/., probably his all. ‘There is much g 0d in the 
world, after all. But I will involve no friend, either 
rich or poor. My ownright hand shall do it—else will 
I be done in the slang language, and undone in common 
parlance. 

“IT am glad that, beyond my own family, who are, 
excepting Lady S., young and able to bear sorrow, of 
which this is the first taste to some of them, most of 
the hearts are past aching, which would have once been 
inconsolable on this occasion. I do not mean that many 
will not seriously regret, and some perhaps lament my 


misfortunes. But my dear mother, my almost sister, 


Christy Rutherford, poor Will Erskine; those would | 
have been mourners indeed. 
“*Well—exertion—exertion. O, Invention, rouse thy- | 
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self! May man be kind! May God be propitiow 
The worst is, I never quite know when I am right 
wrong, and Ball intyne, who does know in some deor 
will fear to tell me. Lockhart would be worth ¢ 
yw, but he too might be too diffident to s; 
broad out. All my hope is in the continued indulgen 
of the public. I have a funeral letter to the burial 
the Chevalier Yelin, a foreigner of learning and talen 
who has died at the Royal Hotel. He wished to } 
introduced to me, and was to have read a paper bef 
the Royal Society, when this introduction was to haw 
taken place. I was not at the Society that evening, a 
the poor gentleman was taken ill at the meeting, an 
He went to his bed and never ros 
gain; and now his funeral will be the first public plac 
I shall appear at. He dead and I ruined.—This is wh 


you call a meeting.” 


just ne 


un ible to proce ed, 


Scott felt and said that public favour was now his 
only lottery; and something told him that his evil genius 
Hi 


no enemies, and he found that he ha 


would not overwhelm him if he stood by himself. 
knew he had 
many constant attached friends. The offers, indeed, 
that were made him in the way of pecuniary assistance 
of Ong 


anonymous munificent offer was made him of 30,000 


were numerous, some them magnificent. 


which, like every other, he rejected. “A penny,” hi 


declared, “I will not borrow from any one.” An ar 
rangement with his creditors, by which he might cbtai 
time to pay to the uttermost farthing, the enormous sup 
that he was answerable for, was all that he asked, and 
which he was determined to fulfil, or die in the struggle. 
The thing was granted pretty much to his satisfaction; 
for on the 26th of January he writes:— 


“Gibson comes with a joyful face, announcing al 
the creditors had unanimously agreed to a private trust 
This is handsome and confidential, and must warm mj 
best efforts to get them out of the scrape. I will not 
doubt—to doubt is to lose. Sir William Forbes took 
the chair, and behaved, as he has ever done, with th 
generosity of ancient faith and early friendship. That 
House is more deeply concerned than most. In what 
scenes have Sir William and I not borne share together 
—d<esperate and almost bloody affrays, rivalries, dee; 
drinking matches, and finally, with the kindest feelings 
on both sides, somewhat separated by his retiring mu 
within the bosom of his family, and I moving little be- 
yond mine. It is fated our planets should cross, though, 
and that at the periods most interesting for me. Down 
—down—a hundred thoughts. 

“| hope to sl ep better to-night. If I do not I sha 
get ill, and then I cannot keep my engagements. Is it 
not odd? I can command my éyes to be awake when 
toil and weariness sit on my eyelids, but to draw the 
curtain of oblivion is beyond my power. I remember 
some of the wild Buccaneers, in their impiety, suc- 
ceeded pretty well by shutting hatches, and burning 
brimstone and assafetida, to make a tolerable imitation 
of hell—but the pirate’s heaven was a wretched affair. 
It is one of the worst things about this system of ours, 
that it is a hundred times more easy to inflict pain than 
to create pleasure.” 


On the 30th he says—“I laboured fairly yesterday. 


The stream rose fast—if clearly is another question; 
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/pitioufMut there is bulk for it, at least—about thirty printed | conduct in relation to his commercial dealings, and how 
. om pages. calmly he resolved for the future. 
. e berzig how again, boys, to the oar. “Edinburgh, January 20, 1826. 
0 3 On the 31st of the same month he writ $.— “My dear Lockhart. 
ulgen “There being nothing in the roll this morning, I stay " “7 have your kind letter. Whenever I heard that 
urial it home from the Court, and add another day’s perfect Constable had made a cessio fort, 1 thought it became 
talenpeabour to W oodstock, which is worth five days of| me to mak public how far I was concerned in these 
d to hgesuatched inte rvals, when the current of thought and | matters, and to offer my fortune so far as it was presta- 
befonmmnvention is broken in upon, and the mind shaken and | ble. and the completion of my literary engagements— 
to havgediverted from its purpose by a succession of petty in- | (the better thing almost of the two)—to make good all 
ng, anda wapyons. I have how no pecuniary provisions to | ¢jaims upon Ballantyne and Co.; and even supposing 
g, anggemoarrass me, and I think, now the shock of the dis- | that neither Hurst and Co. nor Constable and Co. ever 
er ros™covery Is past and over, | aim much better off on the pay me a penny they owe me, my old age will be far 
¥) place pwhole. I feel ad if I had shaken off from my shoulders from destitute—< ve rf if my right “hand should lose its 
at ar fa great mass of garments, rich indeed, but always more | cunning. This is the very we rst that can befall me; but 
ja burden than a comfort. 1 shall be free of a hundred | | have little doubt that, with ordinary management, the 
yw his tty publ th duties imposed on rr as a man of conside- | affairs of those houses will turn out favourably. It is 
ole ration—of the say 2 ne of a great sat, pemees JOE pete what | needless to add that I will not engage myself, as Con- 
4 Bis better, of the great waste of time connec ted with it. stable desires, for 20,000/. more—or 2000/.—or 2002. 
- Heil have known in my day all kinds of society, and can | | have advanced en: ugh already to pay other people’s 
e haige pretty we i} estimate how much or how little one loses | debts, and must now pay my own. if our frene C. 
deed. by retiring from all but that which is very intimate. I | had set outa fortnight earlier, nothing of all this would 
aaa sleep and eat, and work as I was wont; and if I could | have h: :ppened; but he let the hour of distress precede 
}see those about me as indifferent to the loss of rank as | the hour of provision, and he and others must pay for 
OneH 1 am, 1 should be completely happy. As it is, Time | jt, Yet don’t hint this to him, poor fellow—it is an 
000! must salve that sore, and to Time I trust it. infirmity of nature. 
” hy “Since the 14th of this month no guest has broken | “I have made my matters public, and have had 
n ar — “oT nat: 7 wong 8 ee net hat at sple ndid offers of assistance, all which I have declined, 
btai ae ; ee eer ee oon since had | for I would rather bear my own burden than subject 
house of my own. But I have played Abou Hassan | myself to obligation. ‘There is but one way in such 
sum & long enough, and if the Caliph comes I would turn him | eases. : 
, and back again.” “It is easy, no doubt, for any friend to blame me for 
ror] This Mr. Gordon was at the time Scott’s amanuensis. | entering into connexion with commercial matters at all. 
tion; & The simplicity and self-encouraging manner with which | But I wish to know what I ex uld have done better; 
he notes his gradual settling into a regular and comfort- | °X¢!uded from the bar, and then from all profits for six 
_- as 7 ‘ ’ years, by my colleague’s prolonged life. Literature 
¥ able state of feeling, are remarkable proofs of the | was not in those days what poor Constable has made 
- resolution of his mind and the perfect mastery he had | jt; and with my little capital, I was too clad to make 
my & obtained over himself and many of the maxims preva- | commercially the means of supporting my family. I 
not lent in high life. How striking it is to hear him on | got but 600/. for the Lay of the Last Minstrel, and—it 
100k IF the 3d of February saying—“This is the first time since | was a price that made men’s hair stand on end—1000/, 
th ot ah |for Marmion. I have been far from suffering by James 
hat i MY troubles that I felt at waking— | Ballantyne. I owe it to him to say, that his ‘difficul- 
-hat ie ‘I had drunken deep ities, as well as his advantages, are owing to me. I 
ther Of all the blessedness of sleep.’” trusted too much to Constable’s assurance of his own 
e¢ Again February 5th— and his corre sponde nt’s stability, but yet I believe he 
nos fh ~=—“Rose after a sound sleep, and here am I without | was only sanguine. The tees is just what Hurst and 
ich J dile or any thing to perturb my inward man. Itis just | Co. and Constable may be able to pay me; if 15s. in 
be- ff) about three weeks since so great a change took place in | the pound, I shall not complain of my loss , for 1 have 
rh, }) my relations in society, and already I am indifferent to | gained many thousands in my day But w hile I live 
wn it, But I have been always told my feelings of joy | I shall regret the downfall of Neves able’s house, for 
and sorrow, pleasure and pain, enjoyment and privation, never did there exist so intelligent and so liberal an es- 
a are much colder than those of other people. tablishment. They went too far when money was 
ie ‘I think the Romans call it stoicism.’ plenty, that is certain: yet it every author in Britain 
en “Missie was in the drawing room, and overheard had taxed himself half'a year’s income, he should have 
he William Clerk and me laughing excessively at some kept up the house which first broke oo the mono- 
er foolery or other in the back room to her no small sur- | poly of the London trade, and made letters what they 
ce prise, which she did not keep to herself. But do peo- ROW ANG. : nd er Gee ee 
* ple suppose that he was less sorry for his poor sister, or | “I have had visits from all the pon peop a; oie heb 
I for my lost fortune? If I have a very strong passion their purses—and those who are cre —y sending their 
T BP in the world, it is pride, and that never hinge d upon | | managers and treasurers to assure me of the ir joining in 


5, world’s gear, which was always with me—Light come, 


a i light go.’ 
A le stter written at a date somewhat prior to that re- 
ferred to in our last extracts may conveniently be intro- | 
: dueed now, to show in what manner Scott justified his 








and adopting any measures I may propose. I am glad 
| of this for their sake, and for my own—for although I 
| shall not desire to steer, yet I am the only person that 
je an cann, as Lieutenant Hatchwav says, to any good 
A very odd anonymous offe r Ll had of 30,0007. 


| purpose . . 
Unless I die, 1 


| which I rejected as I did every other. 
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shall beat up against this foul weather. A penny Iwill; me. Yet, after breakfast, she seemed serene and com. 
not borrow from any one, Since my creditors are con-| posed. The worst is, she will not speak out about thy 
tent to be patient, | have the means of righting them | symptoms under which she labours. Sad, sad work; | 
perfectly, and the confidence to employ them. 1 would am under the most melancholy apprehension, for wha 
have given a good deal to have avoided the coup d’ée/at; | constitution can hold out under these continued an{ 
but that having taken place, | would not give sixpence | wasting attacks. My niece, Anne Scott, a pruden, 
for any other results. I fear you will think I am writ- sensible, and kind young woman, arrived to-day, hay. 
ing in the heat of excited resistance to bad fortune. | ing come down to assist us in our distress from so fx 
My dear Lockhart, I am as calm and temperate as you | as Cheltenham. 

ever saw me, and working at Woodstock like a very ‘May 6.—The same scene of hopeless (almost) and 
tiger. I am grieved for Lady Scott and Anne, who| unavailing anxiety. Still welcoming me with a smile, 
cannot conceive adversity can have the better of them, | and asserting she is better. I fear the disease is top 
even fora moment. If it teaches a little of the frugality | deeply entwined with the principles of life. Still le 
which I never had the heart to enforce when money was | bouring at this Review, without heart or spirits to finish 
plenty, and it seemed cruel to interrupt the enjoyment/it. I ama tolerable Stoic, but preach to myself in 
of it in the way they liked best—it will be well. vain. 

“Kindest love to Sophia, and tell her to study the 


om . | ‘Are these things then necessities? 
song, and keep her spirits up. ‘T'yne heart, tyne all; | 


; Then let us meet them like necessities.’ 
and it is making more of money than it is worth to 
grieve about it. Kiss Johnnie forme. Howgladlam| “She died at nine inthe morning, after being very il! 
fortune carried you to London before these reverses | for two days—easy atlast. | arrived here late last night 
happened, as they would have embittered parting, and | Anne is worn out, and has had hysterics, which retum- 
made it resemble the boat leaving the sinking ship. | ed on my arrival. Her broken accents were like those 
— Yours, dear Lockhart, affectionately, |of a child, the language as well as the tones broken, 
Water Scorr.” j bee in the most gentle voice of submission. ‘Poor 

Still, circumstances in themselves trivial when com- | ™4Mma-—never return again—gone for ever—a better 
ote ga ee sans ‘isin __| place.” Then, when she came to herself, she spoke 
ure wan o iret rush of rein, were frequently o | with sense, freedom, and strength of mind, till her weak- 
curring, which seem to have cost Scott severe pangs. | ness returned. It would have been inexpressibly mov- 
One of these is noticed when he mentions that a ticket | ing to me as a stranger—what was it then to the father 
is affixed to his town house, intimating that it is for| and the husband? For myself, I searce know how | 


All the furniture, too, was to go, and a “hun- 
connected with 


sale. 
dred little articles that seemed to m¢ 
all the happier years of my life.’’ The day for leaving 
the same domicile arrives, which obtains this entry: 


ory 


“T have hinted in these notes that I am not entirely 
free from a sort of gloomy fits, with a fluttering of the 
heart and depression of spirits, just as if I knew not 
what was going to befall me. I can sometimes resist 
this successfully, but it is better to evade than to com- 
bat it. The hang-dog spirit may have originated in the 
confusion and chucking about of our old furniture, the 


stripping of walls of pictures, and rooms of ornaments; | 


the leaving of a house we have so long called our home, 
is altogether melancholy enough. I am glad Lady 8S. 
does not mind it, and yet | wonder, too. She insists 
on my remaining till Wednesday, not knowing what I 
suffer. 
penance, I have set to work to clear away papers and 
pack them for my journey. Whata strange medley of 
thoughts such a task produces. There lie letters which 
made the heart throb when received, now lifeless and 
uninteresting—as are perhaps their writers. Riddles 
which have been read—schemes which time has de- 
stroyed or brought to raaturity—memorials of friend- 
ships and enmities which are now alike faded. 
does the ring of Saturn consume itself. ‘To-day anni- 
hilates yesterday, as the old tyrant swallowed his chil- 
dren, and the snake its tail. But I must say to my 
Journal as poor Byron did to Moore—*D—n it, Tom, 
don’t be poetical.’ ” 

A darker species of distress than the loss of wealth 


begins to cloud the diary; his wife’s last illness be- 


coming alarming. 


Meanwhile, to make my recusant spirit do} 


Thus | 


feel, sometimes as firm as the Bass Rock, sometimes 
as weak as the water that breaks on it. I am as alen 
| at thinking and deciding as I ever was in my life. Yet, 
when | contrast what this place now is, with what it 
|has been not long since, I think my heart will break. 
Lonely, aged, deprived of my family—all but poor 
Anne; an impoverished, an embarrassed man, deprived 
| of the sharer of my thoughts and counsels, who could al- 
| ways talk down my sense of the calamitous apprehen- 
| sions which break the heart that must bear them alone. 
| Even her foibles were of service to me, by giving me 
things to think of beyond my weary self-reflections. 
The figure I beheld is, and is not 
| my Charlotte—my thirty years’ companion. There is 
the same symmetry of form, though those limbs are 
| rigid which were once so gracefully elastic—but that 
yellow masque, with pinched features, which seems to 
| mock life rather than emulate it, can it be the face that 
was once so full of lively expression? I will not look 
onit again. Anne thinks her little changed, because 
the latest idea she had formed of her mother is as she 
appeared under cireumstances of extreme pain. Mine 
go back to a period of comparative ease. If I write 
long in this way, I shall write down my resolution, 
which I should rather write up, if I could. 1 wonder 
| how I shall do with the large portion of thoughts which 
were her’s for thirty years. I suspect they will be her's 
yet for a long time at least. But I will not blaze cam- 
brie and crape in the public eye, like a disconsolate 
widower, that most affected of all characters. 
| “May 17.—Last night Anne, after conversing with 
apparent ease, dropped suddenly down as she rose from 
the supper-table, and lay six or seven minutes, as if 
| dead. Clarkson, however, has no fear of these affec- 
| tions. 
‘May 18.—Another day, and a bright one to the ex- 


| *] have seen her, 


| 


“May 4.—On visiting Lady Scott’s sick-room this | 
morning I found her suffering, and I doubt if she knew | ternal world, again opens on ys; the air soft, and the 
9 
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flowers smiling, and the leaves glittering. They can- 
not refresh her to whom mild weather was a natural 
enjoyment. Cerements of lead and of wood already 
hold her; cold earth must have her soon. But it is not 
my Charlotte, it is not the bride of my youth, the mo- 
ther of my children, that will be laid among the ruins 
of Dryburgh, which we have so often visited in gaiety 
and pastime. No, no. She is penitent and conscious 
of my emotions somewhere—somehow; where we can- 
not tell; how we cannot tell; vet would I not at this 
moment renounce the mysterious yet certain hope that 
I shall see her in a better world, for all that this world 
can give me. The necessity of this separation, that 
necessity which rendered it even a relief, that and pa- 
tience must be my comfort. I do not experience those 
paroxysms of grief which others do on the same occa- 
sion. Ican exert myself, and speak even cheerfully 
with the poor girls. But alone, or if any thing touches 
me, the choking sensation. I have been to her room; 
there was no voice in it—no stirring; the pressure of 
the coffin was visible on the bed, but it had been re- 
moved elsewhere; all was neat, as she loved it, but all 
was calm—calm as death. I remembered the last sight 
of her; she raised herself in bed, and tried to turn her 
eyes after me and said, with a sort of smile, ‘You all 
have such melancholy faces.’ These were the last 
words I ever heard her utter, and I hurried away, for 
she did not seem quite conscious of what she said— 
when I returned, immediately departing, she was in a 
deep sleep. Itis deeper now. This was but seven 
days since. 

“They are arranging the chamber of death; that 
which was long the apartment of connubial happiness, 
and of whose arrangements (better than in richer houses) 
she was so proud. They are treading fast and thick. 
For weeks you could have heard a foot-fall. Oh, my 


God!” 


The only other entry we can find room for has at its 
head—“Edinburgh—Mrs. Brown’s Lodgings, North 
St., David Street,” and runs in these terms:— 


“] passed a pleasant day with kind J. B., which was 
a great relief from the black dog, which would have 


worried me at home. He was quite alone. 

“Well, here Iam in Arden. And I may say with 
Touchstone, “When I was at home I was in a better 
place;’ I must, when there is occasion, draw to my own 
Bailie Nicol Jarvie’s consolation—‘One cannot carry 
the comforts of the Saut-Market about with one.’ Were 
I at ease in mind, I think the body is very well cared 
for. Only one other lodger in the house, a Mr. Shandy 
—a clergyman; and, despite his name, said to be a quiet 


The passages which we have now abruptly strung 
together, although taken from a comparatively restricted 
portion of the volume, must have impressed every one 
who reads them with a conviction that scarcely or never 
has there been laid open to public view a more noble 
and imperishable spectacle of human character. We 
miss only one trait, or rather, we wish it had been more 
prominently exhibited, which would have rendered the 
picture faultless. We wish that the hero, who was so 
great amid the storms and buffetings of adversity, had 
let us behold him firmly standing, and repeatedly 
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acknowledging that his footing was on the Rock of 
Ages. 

After his wife’s death Scott rallied wonderfully and 
worked incessantly. He cheerfully undertook labour 
which, at one time, it would have been thought an 
insult to offer him, or to suppose he could stoop to. He 
gets 25/. from Blackwood for Malachi’s Letters, and 
10/. from the same publisher for a Magazine article. 
To be sure, Scott says—“Time was I would not have 
taken these small tithes of mint and cummin; but scorn- 
ful dogs will eat dirty puddings; and I, with many 
depending on me, must do the best I can with my time; 


God help me.’ Though the issue of his incessant 
labour is well known, we may mention that the present 
volume concludes not gloomily, but with an exceedingly 
amusing description of his visit to Paris, in search of 
matter for the Life of Napoleon. On his return to 
Edinburgh he resumed his arduous labours, in a fur- 
nished house superior to Mrs. Brown’s, where his 
daughter Anne was his inseparable companion. 


From the Monthly Review. 

The Poetical Works of Thomas Pringle. London: 

Moxon. 1837. 
Many volumes have been filled with the records of 
lives that were not half so worthy of commemoration 
as that of Thomas Pringle; and many writers have as- 
sumed for their volumes some promising and dignified 
title, such as professes to communicate all that ought 
to be known concerning the lives of distinguished per- 
sons, which have not been half so well executed as the 
We 


have been so deeply moved by the subject before us, 


present effort which is modestly called a Sketch. 


and by the manner in which it is treated, that we are 
resolved to afford to our readers such a view as ought 
to induce many to gratify and improve themselves by a 
complete and frequent perusal of the whole. 

Poor Pringle’s history is one indeed which in a 
singular degree exhibits the combination of literary 
talents and humanity, and the influence which the 
former of these excellences may be made to exert over 
the interests of civilization, and the glory of a great 
nation. At the same time seldom has there occurred a 
more beautiful instance of literature and moral purity 
lending to each other reciprocal charins, or of the extent 
to which a humble individual's labours may reach when 
directed by high principles, and constantly towards the 
attainment of great and beneficent ends. 

The subject of the present Sketch was born on the 
5th of January, 1789, and was the third child of a 
numerous family. His ancestors were respectable 
farmers on the Scottish Border; and to all who are in 
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the least acquainted with the class so designated, it is 


y to say more for the purpose ol conve ying 


ol 


a few months old he was so unfortunate as 


unnect 


ssa 


a very high idea intelligence and moral worth. 


While but 


to meet with an accident that dislocated the hip-joint 


of his right limb; and from the fact being concealed by 


the nurse fora length of time the injury was never 


] ] 


reduced. He grew up, however, a resolute as well as 


a reflecting boy; as Mr. Ritchie says, the useless limb 


which he was destined to drag laboriously about for 


the rest of his life, serving as a check and a memento; 


and often when his youthful glee was at its highest, 


sending his thoughts back to himself. Even when but 


a boy his piety was remarkable, his old nurse saying, 
that she frequently found him, at that period of his 
years, on his knees engaged in fervent prayer. 
In spite of the serious and permanent damage done 
to his limb, he became so accustomed to his crutches 


as to rival the activity of those who had no such defect 


loving adventure and pursuing it with no 
To such ab 


other, when he was only six years of 


to overe 
ccess. 


y, however, the loss of 


ever,r 


up h my 


Pringle’s earliest and favourite amusement, says the 


Memoir, were gardening, fishing, and working with 


mechanical tools. 


h 


natural turn which enabled him to construct a fishin 


‘In the last-mentioned employment 


} 


exhibited considerable dexterity; and the same 


rod out of a crutch, found exercise, in after years, in 


ly it least substi- 


life. Books, 


however, were his grand resource—fairy tales, chost 


African hut with 
of 


supplying his lone 


tutes for the conveniences civilized 
adventure and vicissitude, but 
‘O that I had a book full of 


battles!’ cried he; and his old nurse, delighted that she 


narratives ol 


stories, 


especially of battles. 


could gratify the taste of her darling, and at the same 
time insinuate divinity, hastened to put into his hands 
Bunyan’s ‘Holy War.’ 

When about fourteen years of age he was sent to the 
grammar school of Kelso, and three years later to the 
University of Edinburgh. boy of his own age, now 
the Rey. Robert Story, minister of Rosneath on the 
Clyde, was his fellow student and lodger while at 


} 


college; where, in spite of the temptations of a great 


and gay city, they yegularly performed those religious 


services which they had been accustomed to see ob- 
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served at home, taking the duty alternately, and on the 
Sabbath opening no book that was not of a religious 
character. 

“Among the remembrances of the first evening we 
spent together,”’ says Mr. Story, 

“It may deserve notice, that, on comparing our attain- 
ments in literature, he mentioned with peculiardelight, 
Park’s ‘Travels’ and Campbell’s ‘Pleasures of Hope;’ 
quoting that fine passage in the latter which ends with 
the line, 
‘And F 
It must have seemed very unlikely, at that time, that a 
young man suffering from incurable lameness should 
become a traveller; but the congenial enthusiasm which 
the adventures of the African traveller awakened in his 
mind, peculiarly fitted him for assisting in laying the 
foundations of a new colony in the wilds of Southern 
Africa; while, in his admiration of Campbell’s verse, 
may be traced the germinating love of freedom and ab- 
horrence of oppression, which became the ruling passion 


reedom shrieked when Kosciuzko fell.’ 


and determinating motive of his future life. 

‘+My firstimpressions of his mind and heart,’ continues 
this same friend, ‘were deepened by every opportunity 
[ had during a long friendship and confidential inter- 
course with him. His warmth of affection, his ingenu- 
ousness, and his integrity were, at the very commence- 
ment of our fellowship, as truly revealed to me in his 
sayings and doings, as if I had known him for years. 
morale of his 
nature, t ’ impression ot 
his being worthy of confidence and love. When at 
college, he was of studious habits, and attended dili- 
gently to the duties of his different classes; and although 
he did not make a brilliant figure, his appearance was 
iltogether respectable, when examined by the Professor. 
He did not, however, although studious, extend, as he 
might have done, his classical knowledge. His read- 
ings during the hours not engaged in the preparation of 
the lessons of the day, consisted chiefly in the belles 
lettres of his mother tongue. He was much more con- 
versant with English poetry and criticism at the time, 
than students of his standing generally were; and he 
had not been many months in town (Edinburgh), be- 
fore he assisted in organizing a small weekly club, 
where his general attainments were available, either in 
himself producing, or in criticising, an essay in prose 
or in verse, written by the members in turn.” 

We shall not 
rary history while in Edinburgh with any degree of 
Suffice at 


with men of letters became extended, that he accus- 


} 


There was such a reality in the beautiful 


hat conveyed to you at once the 


follow Pringle’s academical or lite- 


minuteness. it to say that his intercourse 


tomed himself to composition in poetry as well as 
prose, that he wrote many fugitive pieces, and that 
before deciding upon a profession for life, a clerkship 
under his Majesty's Commissioners on the Public 
Records of Scotland was obtained by him, which seems 
to have superseded the thought of any other regular em- 
ployment. The mechanical drudgery of such an office 
as that to which he had attainment could not however 
be congenial with the taste of a mind like that of 
Thomas Pringle. Accordingly, we find him filling up 


any leisure time he could command, devoting himseli 


| om . : 
| to the study of English elegant literature, or in grati- 
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fying a passionate love of nature and rural scenery 
which the environs of Auld Reekie so abundantly 


offer. Atlength he became the editor of a newspaper, 


but first of one magazine and then another,—one of 


them afterwards falling into other hands, and becom- 
ing Blackwood’s, a periodical that has since made no 
small stir. Neither of these undertakings proved 
profitable to Pringle, nor did his other small publica- 
tions bring him much “solid pudding.” His strug- 
gles and his irritations, were disheartening; nor did 
he behold anything that was cheering except what 
arose from his alliance to an excellent woman, the 
Mr. William 


farmer; the advantages of his marriage resided, how- 


daughter of Brown, an East Lothian 
ever, aS it would appear, in her virtues, not in her 
purse. His salary under the Record Commissioners 
was unequal to his demands which his situation im- 


posed upon him; he was now a man of thirty years of 


ISsl9 


writing thus—*I have already incumbrances on my 


age; and what was he to de? We find him in 


shoulders which threaten every day to become heavier, 
Now 


this is a state of life the most intolerable than can well 


and at Jast to overwhelm me in hopeless debt. 


be imagined, and which one must experience fully to 
estimate. 
man; and I cannot and will not endure it, while a 
prospect remains of extricating myself by any exertion 
or sacrifice that can be made with honour and a good 
conscience.”” The memoir proceeds— 

“The other members of his father’s house were at 
this moment suffering, in like manner the vicissitudes 
of life; and it is no wonder that the thoughts of a man 


like Pringle, while meditating an escape for himself 


from so harassing a situation, should have been busy, 
at the same time, with the fate of those who were so 
dear tohim. A plan at length suggested itself, which, 
as regarded himself, his fancy painted couleur de rose, 
and which was irresistibly tempting, from the means it 
offered of re-uniting in one society the scattered mem- 
bers of the family. This was emigration. Southern 
Africa was fixed upon as their new country; applica- 
tion made, through Scott, to Lord Melville for a grant 
of land for his father and brother; and, with a prompti- 
tude which characterized all his operations, the affair 
was brought to a conclusion, and the party prepared 
to cross the ocean in search of that competence and in- 
dependence which adverse cir¢umstances had denied 
to them at home. 

**It may be proper here to notice, that I had two 
distinct objects in view in emigrating to the Cape. 
One of these was to collect again into one social circle, 
and establish in rural independence, my father’s family, 
which untoward circumstances had broken up and 
begun to scatter over the world. ‘To accomplish this, 
emigration to a new colony was indispensable. 
father had been a respectable Roxburgshire farmer; 
and all his sons (five in number) had been bred to the 
same profession, except myself. ‘The change of times, 
however, and the loss of capital, had completely over- 
clouded their prospects in our native country; and, 
therefore, when the Government scheme of colonizing 
the unoccupied territory at the Cape was promulgated, 


It paralyses the very blood and heart of 


My | 


I called their attention to that colony, and offered to ac- 
company them, should they determine to pr ceed there 
as settlers. After maturely weighing the advantages 
of the Cape, as compared with other British colonies, 
they made their election, and empowered me to apply 
on their behalf to the Colonial Dx partment. As it was 
required by the Government plan that every party 
should comprise at least ten adult males, one family 
related to my wife, and two or t other respectable 
individuals, were associated with us. And thus our 
little band of twenty-four souls was made; consisting 
of twelve men, including three farm servants, six 
women and six children.’ 


hree 


” 


Pringle’s views with respect to his new situation 
were different from those entertained by the rest of his 


He 


trusted to obtain, through the recommendation of pow- 


relatives, who looked to agricultural pursuits. 


for which 


ap 


erful ay 
his education and habits might be supposed suitable; 


friends, some colonial pointment 
and, therefore, invested with the direction of a most 
interesting little band of emigrants, he embarked in 
February, 1820, for the Cape of Good Hope. 

Seldom have we perused anything more touching 
and instructive than Mr. Ritchie 
has been enabled to collect of the progress of this little 


the account which 


band after they set foot upon the African s« il; but es- 


pecially of the services, the exertions, the disappoint- 


Hap- 


py for vast numbers of mankind, however, and signally 


ments of the immediate subject of the Memoir. 


conducive to the honour of this country, ought it ever 
to be pronounced, that Thomas Pringle, the Border 
farmer’s son, the lame but enthusiastic adventurer, was 
destined to emigrate, to be unfortunate in another quar- 
ter of the globe, and to feel himself obliged to return 
to his native land in order to abour for his bread. But 
before tracing hastily his career when in Africa, let us 
quote some painful but just preliminary observations 


offered by the biographer. 


“The Cape of Good Hope, at this period, was in a 
state which most colonies have had to pass through at 
one time or other. All civilized nations have possessed 
themselves of the country of uncivilized nations, in 
pretty nearly the same manner. Wherever christian 
foot has been planted on barbarous ground, there has 
been blood, and burning, and terror, and despair. To 
extend the moral, as well as physical dominion of the 
parent country, was never dreamed of. ‘T'o introduce 
her language and her arts into two regions; to bring the 
wanderers of the desert into her towns and temples; to 
barter for territory the inestimable blessings of educa- 
tion; to turn the howling wilderness into a garden, and 
lure its savage inhabitants into the social pale, these 
were projects too mighty, and too noble, to enter into 
the thick skull, and turbid brain, of a conqueror. To 
win the land from its naked and almost unarmed mas- 
ters by the treachery of a coward, or the violence of a 
ruffian, and to inspire these far Gentile nations with a 
hatred and horror of the very name of Christ—such has 
been the usual process of colonization. Its results have 
| been in many cases the extirpation of the natives, either 
| by the sword or the distilled poisons of civilized man; 
land the substitution in their stead of a European race 
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almost as ignorant and barbarous, loaded with the exe- | ¢onduct as such has been loudly and frequently con- 
crations of the just, and withering under the curse of ; / 
the Almighty. 

“But, in such colonies as the Cape, where from the | 
rast extent of the country, and the number and force of | tived, this functionary had already sailed for England. 


demned, and whom Mr. Ritchie inclines not to spare. 
It happened, however, that when the emigrants, ar- 


the inhabitants, extirpation cannol take place, these con-| Pringle had strong recommend: 
sequences go a little further, or at least continue a little | chiefly through the influence of Sir Walter Scott, but 
longer. A territorial line is drawn round the ex nque sts | ‘ 4 

of the white man, and the coloured men are forced, or | 

swindled, into an acknowledgment of its authority. | 
But this conventional line has the miraculous property | 

of extending itself gradually as the power and number | Cape Town sailed for Algoa Bay, where the settlers 
of the settlers increase; and henee many ‘untoward were to disembark to proceed to the interior. This 
events’ arise. The natives, finding themselves elbow- 

ed further and further into the desert, by this enchanted 
boundary, turn round in fury; and the e lonists, surprise d 
and indignant, defend themselves from their unjustifi- | to such adventurers., Their vehicles were seven Dutch- 


itions to him, obtained 


being marked “private,” they could not be opened by 
a secretary. 
The little party after having remained a few days at 


second landing took place in the month of June. The 


route of the emigrants was long and exceedingly novel 


able attacks. From land, they come to quarre | about} African wagons, furnished by a government order, and 
other kinds of property. ‘They steal one another’s cat- : 

tle, and one another’s wives and children. The colour- 
ed men, being turned out of their haunts, and chased 
away to the wilderness like wild beasts, acquire the | 0! ten or twe lve oxen. For eight days they continued 


in general driven by their owners, with a Hottentot 
boy running before, to conduct the leaders of the team 


habits of wild beasts. They spring upon the whites | to wander through the desert, guarded by large fires 

when they are able, or come down at night in wolfish | at night against wild beasts, whose cries they heard in 
’ ; 

packs upon their huts or villages; and the whites, on 

their part, hunt their coloured brethren with dogs and ; 

guns, and shoot them down like game No further milit iry post on the Great Fish River, they resumed 

back, for instance, than November, 1829, an expe dition | their journey through a “howling wilderne ss,’’ haunted 


returning unsuccessful in their search after a horde of | | y banditti as well as wild beasts. Their route lay 


the distance. After spending two agreeable days ata 


Bushm« Mn, near u vale ck river, at the Cay e, wrea through the V ull j of the Rive r < f Baboons; and in the 
their ire upon a friendly tribe, of whom they shot seven ‘ 
individuals; and soon after, observing a Bushwoman 
lying aslee p beside the path, their magnanimous cap- 
tain fired at and killed her. ‘And the party rode on, | boors, who had risen in insurrection against the Eng- 
without considering the matter worthy even of a pass- | Jish government. Of the latter portion of their pro- 
ing remark.’ 
“In this state of affairs, it may be conceived that the 
whites cast an anxious eye sometimes far beyond the 
ideal boundary. At the Cape, two dispossessed tribes 
of north-eastern Caffres, vanquished in their own savage 
wars, appeared for a moment within thirty or forty 
miles of the English frontier; but, turning away, esta- 
blished themselves on the solitary banks of the Umtata 
river, two hundred and fifty miles distant, where they 
built their huts and located their families. To this seclud- 
ed spot, surrounded by deserts, they, the wandering Caf- 
fres, who had probably never seen a European face— 
were followed by Barrisn Troops, and extirpated; butch- 
ered in cold blood, without resistance it is said, and to 
the number of twenty thousand souls! But this, the 
reader will say, is a story of the olden time; of thatiron 
age in which ignorance and barbarity prevailed to such 
an extent, that scarcely even a chronicle was produced 
to record the acted horrors of the period. He is mis- 
taken. The white infant who was born on that day 
has scarcely yet learned to read his bible, and say his 
prayers at his mother’s knee before going to bed. The This secluded and distant spot received the name of 
massacre took place in the year of our Lord Jesus} Glen-Lynden, which is now its official designation, the 
Christ one thousand eight hundred and twenty-eight.” “ 


upper part of this valley they were to find their loca- 
tion, consisting of lands forfeited by certain Dutch 


gress, Pringle writes thas— 

“It were tedious to relate the difficulties, perils, and 
adventures, which we encountered in our toilsome 
march of five days up this Afriean glen:—to tell of our 
pioneering labours with the hatchet, the pick-axe, the 


the poor oxen, to force them on (sometimes twenty or 
thirty in one team) through such a track as no English 
reader can form any adequate conception of. In the 
upper part of the valley we were occupied two entire 
days in thus hewing our way through a rugged defile, 
now called Eildon-eleugh, scarcely three miles in ex- 
tent. At length, after extraordinary exertions and hair- 
breadth escapes—the breaking down of two wagons, 
and the partial damage of others—we got through the 
last poort of the glen, and found ourselves on the sum- 
mit of an elevated ridge, commanding a view of the 
extremity of the valley. ‘And now, mynheer,’ said 
the Dutch-African field-cornet who commanded our 
escort, ‘daar leg uwe veld.’—‘there lies your country.’ ” 


paternity of which title will easily be traced. Here 

It was Mr. Pringle, perhaps, beyond every other| the Scottish settlers commenced the usual operations 
person who brought to light these horrors, and it was | for such adventurers in such a situation. Poor Pringle 
to him in a great degree that they were ordered by le-| being physician, surgeon, religious instructor and of- 
gislative enactments and government interference to be | ficiating minister, as well as civil and military chief. 
mitigated and avoided in future. But to the narrative. | He soon became sufficiently acquainted with Dutch to 
At the time when our emigrants landed at the Cape, | render himself useful to his Dutch-African neighbours 





Lord Charles Somerset was Governor, a man whose |—neighbours of thirty or forty miles; and the know- 
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ledge which he also obtained in the language spoken 
by the Hottentots enabled him to become familiar with 
many things concerning them, and to interest himself 
successfully in their behalf. But we must refer our 
which he himself publish- 


” 


readers to the ** Narrative, 
ed, for a full account of his residence in Africa, and 
to the Memoir before us; the former of which works 
having opened the eyes of Englishmen to the enormi- 
ties which had been practised by the colonial govern- 
ment, and the latter not less strikingly showing how 
poor Pringle engaged in the service of humanity. 

On the return of Lord 
colony, towards the close of 1821, Pringle obtained 
the librarianship of the government library at Cape 
Town. 


literary undertakings, which might serve the interests 


Charles Somerset to the 


He seems also to have contemplated certain 


of civilization, humanity, and intelligence; and the ex- 
pected arrival of a commission of inquiry, which was 
to take cognizance of the moral and educational con- 
dition of the colony, as well as of its political and judi- 
cial features, could not fail to arouse his hopes and his 
benevolent purposes. But the publications which he 
riginated, and the active measures which he pursued 
to diffuse useful knowledge and enlightened ideas, 
could not be endured by the Governor; and Pringl 
was in effect driven out of Africa, to push his fortune 
elsewhere, and even to endeavour to start anew in life. 
The following paragraphs will afford some striking 
notices concerning his services during the few years 
that he resided in the colony. 

“He was one of the originators of the great measure 
next to the political emancipation of the Hottentots, 
namely, their establishment as independent occupiers 
ofland. His paper, given in to the Commissioners in 
1823, was entitled ‘Hints of a plan for defending the 


Eastern frontier of the Colony by a settlement of Hot- | 


tentots.” 

“I may also state, that, while acting as secretary, in 
18234, to the Society for the Relief of Distressed Set- 
tlers in Albany, he was one of the most active members 
of that meritorious body. His owp party, however, 
although included in the district, neither applied for, 
nor consented to receive, any portion of the relief fund. 
I have more than once been struck, while writing these 
pages, with the important uses to which literary talents 
may be turned, when directed by good feelings; and on 
this oceasion I find Pringle, although, perhaps, the 
very poorest of the Society, contributing the most im- 
portant donation of the whole. This was in the form 
ofa pamphlet, entitled ‘Some account of the Present 
State of the English Settlers in Albany, South Africa,’ 
which he sent for publication to London. The result 
of these united efforts was the collection of 7000/. from 
England and India, besides 3000/. raised in the colony. 

“*Ruined in cireumstances and in prospects, but 
sound in conscience and in character,’ says Mr. Conder, 
‘Mr. Pringle began to prepare seriously for returning to 
England; prior to which he resolved on an excursion to 


the eastern frontier, to see once more his relatives at | 


Glen-Lynden. There he had the pure satisfaction of 
finding the little colony he had assisted in planting, in 
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| tolerably prosperous circumstances. ‘Under the bless- 

ing of Providence,’ he says, ‘its prosperity has been 
steadily progressive. The friends whom I left there, 
though they have not escaped some occasional trials 
and disappointments, such as all men are exposed to in 
this uncertain world, have yet enjoyed a goodly share 
of health, competence, and peace.” Out of the twenty- 
three souls who had accompanied him to Glen-Lynden, 
he records, fourteen years after, that there had occurred 
only a single death, and that was owing to the acci- 
dental bursting of a gun; while by births alone, exclu- 
sive of new settlers, who had joined them, they had 
more than doubled their number. ‘On the whole,’ 
piously remarks Mr. Pringle, in concluding his interest- 
ing narrative, ‘I have great cause to bless God, both as 
regards the prosperity of my father’s house, and in 
many respects as regards my own career in life, that 
His good providence directed our emigrant course four- 
teen years ago to the wilds of Southern Africa.’ ” 


Pringle arrived in London in July of 1826, accom- 


panied by his wife and her sister, Miss Brown, a faith- 


ful companion in all their wanderings and sufferings. 


and liabilities at the Cape 


His losses conseq ué nt 
amounted to one thousand pounds; but then he had 
made himself be known as the champion of the op- 
pressed. Was it not reasonable to hope, that the clear 
claims he had to compensation on account of the ty- 
ranny of the Governor should in some measure be 
| attended tot Such a hope, however, proved fallacious. 
Even independently of the usage he had sustained at 
| the hands of a confidential minister of a great empire, 
his conduct, attested by the local magistrates, at the 
head of a band of respectable settlers, and the valuable 
and voluminous information which he had furnished to 
the Commissioners of Inquiry, and of which the govern- 
|ment at home was sufficiently sensible, should have 
‘found for him due consideration. The as 
His interference, how- 


reverse, 
| already hinted, was the case. 
ever, in the affairs of the Cape, were not to be without 
its results; for it led to his being appointed Secretary 
to the Anti-Slavery Society, he as well as it having 
no slight hand in the Great Abolition Measure. 


“To that cause his energies of body and mind were 
devoted; and here again is afforded a remarkable in- 
stance of the all-pervading influence of literature. Had 
‘he been a mere secretary, his efforts, however praise- 
worthy, would have been comparatively unimportant. 
| But as it was, he contrived to introduce a portion of 
|his own enthusiasm into the press. I well remember 
his zeal on this most important point; and I do not 
| speak of it merely with reference to myself, the hum- 
| blest of his literary friends. Yet let me not be sup- 
posed to underrate the power of even the most frivolous 
public writer. The influence of the press is by no 
means confined to politics and literature. The fugitive 
essay—the occasional poem—the ‘novel of the season’ 
—are each a powerful engine in the formation or direc- 
tion of opinion, and not the less powerful that their 
| operation is unnoticed or unseen.” 








This is a due tribute to the triumphs of pure lite- 
rature, and it comes from one who has extensively and 
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in various shapes lent an efficient hand to such nobl 
ends. 
The | 


by such men as Wilberforce, Clarkson, Stephen, &c. of 


nt sketch contains a number of testimonies 


res¢ 


the character and importance ol Pringle’s services in 


the great question of Abolition. These we have not 


neither can we find space for the account of 


room for; 
used in behalf 


We 


It is remarka- 


he variou rsonal labours which he 


of individual he African race and others. 


} -] 
Ss the cios 


ble that his de und the 


which has been the main « bje ct of his life, may be said 


hasten toward ot his career. 


ith accomplishment ot that 


been coev il 


the 27th of June, 1834, a document was pub- 


to have 

“On 
lished signed “Thomas Pringle,’ reciting the Act of 
Abolition, ascribing the honour of the triumph to the 
Almighty, and calling upon all persons inter sted in the 
cause t > de vote the 
appointed day of manumission—to His service and 
praise . The 
best years of his life, the highest energies of his mind, 
had not been sacrificed in vain. Nature and humanity 
had triumphed; and he had himself been the organ of 
declaring to t ple that, while rejoicing in their 
success, the labourers in the h ly cause disclaimed the 
footstool 


approaching first of August—the 


This was the conclusion of his labours. 


he pee 


merit, laying down their human pride 
of the God of mercy. 
“On the following day he wa 


which terminated his life.” 


s seized with the illness 


Pringle’s last illness was a lingering consumption, 
during which sanguine hopes were entertained that it 
would not be fatal; and he was still a poorman. Ina 


letter dated July 29th, 1834, he writes to a friend in 


these terms:— 

“Tam sorry to say that my prospects for the future 
are more than ever dark and clouded. I have got with- 
in these few days an unfavourable reply from Mr. 
Spring Rice, in regard to my application for an ap- 
pointment at the Cape. He says, that as great reduc- 
tions are now making there, those reduced from the 
government service must have a prete rable claim; so 
that that prospe ct seems to be shut. Many of the per- 
sons who will thus have a preference to me, were 
the vilest tools of Lord Charles Somerset's 


amongst 
But t »have been perse cute d by a Tory 


administration. 
government for maintaining Whig principles, or rather 
the principles of truth and justice seems, even under a 
Whig administration, to operate rather to one’s disad- 
vantage than otherwise. In fact, how can it be other- 
wise—so long as the under-secretaries and clerks are 
still the persons who determine most of the Colonial 
appointments, who were put in office by Lord Bathurst, 
and who, to this hour, act as far as they can on the 
wretched system of Ais administration? Spring Rice | 


with the best intentions, coming new into office, must | 


necessarily draw his information from such prejudiced 

and pollute d sources—and thus things go on year after 
year. 

' “IfT had now a few hundred pounds I would go out 

to the Caffre frontier, and buy and stock a farm, and 

myself for life in the wilderness. I am tired 

with the wear and tear of town life, and struggling 

with straitened circumstances for ever. Perfect quiet | 
and happiness and leisure is not, I know, to be found 


settle 


AS PRINGLE. 


in this world; but if the choice must be betweer 
utter seclusion, and struggling for subsistence by the 
exhausting and precarious wages of literary labour, | 
have no hesitation in preferring the latter—if the latter 
were in my power—which unhappily it is not. 

“But enough of self. After all, I have no doubt that 
what befalls us (if not by our own fault) is ever for th 
best; and in that belief, and in a firm trust of God’ 
good providence, I will endeavour to find consolation.” 

Nothing could be done, or at least nothing was 


done by the liberal government for Pringle in regar 
to his plans and wishes about the Cape, either in th 
Still he pre- 


pared for his voyage thither, a measure which becam 


way of an appointment or grant of land. 


like one between life and death, for his medical ad- 
visers declared it necessary for him to resort without 


delay to a milder climate. But this was not to be. 


“The day of sailing was postponed from time to time; 
till at length the severer symptoms of the disease mani- 
fested themselves, and he was advised to abide th 
at home. His work was done; his stewardshi 
was expired; and the hour had come when he was to bi 
ealled to his account. That hour, I most firmly believe, 
few men have ever been better prepared to meet. 

“In addition to the other symptoms of his disease, 
liarrhea now supervened, which his weakened consti- 
tution was unable to resist. The result soon becam 
certain; and, with the same resolution, the same col- 
lectedness of spirit, which he had exhibited as th 
champion of humanity, and the defender of the rights 
of the press, he set himself to prepare for the great 
change. His good deeds, if he had ever prided hims 
upon them at all, he threw off, like a robe fit only fi 
the present world; resting his ‘sure and certain hope’ 
upon the merits of the Saviour. The Bible was his 
companion by day and by night; and, when exhausted 
nature sunk into slumber, he would start in the midst, 
erying, ‘Give me my book—I am losing time!’ ” 

The Rey. J. Macdonald thus writes:— 

“] happened to be in Scotland when the attack came 
on, and thus did not see him until the last week of his 
life, but it was a rich consolation for me to find t! 
state of mind in which he lay. His soul seemed quit 
detached from all earthly things, and quite unwillingt 
think ofthem. He acknowledged the wisdom, righteous 
ness, and grace of the Lord in so chastising him; and 
seemed happy to trace the various steps of that painfu 
yet gracious process by which the Lord had humbled 
him. His strain was thanksgiving. Two nights be 
fore his death, though reduced to a ghastly skeleton, h 
desired to sing some verses of a psalm with me; and on 
my proposing to substitute a brief exposition of the 
103d Psalm, as that we usually sing at our commu- 
nion, I shall never forget the affectingly sweet expres- 
sion with which he assented. 

“He spoke much of Christ as his only hope, and 
seemed to have a peculiar pleasure in whatever I said 
about his glorious righteousness; and I do firmly believ: 
that he fell asleep in the Lord. I held his hand as he 
expired, which he had held out to me, with the almost 
inaudible articulation of ‘Farewell!’ There were throb- 
bings, and a little restlessness, but no struggles—h 
gently died.’ ”’ 

We must add the following observations by his 
biographer:— 


Issue 
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“The death of Thomas Pringle drew forth an expres- 
sion of affectionate regret in every civilized country in 
the world, where the English language is spoken. In 
British India, in America, in Africa, the feeling was 
the same; and to the credit of human nature be it related, 
that even his adversaries joined in lamenting when dead 
the man they had striven against when living.” 

“One of the gentlest yet firmest, one of the humblest 
yet most high-minded of human beings, the character 
of Thomas Pringle was made up of qualities, which 
excite in equal proportions affection and respect. With 
him benevolence was not a weakness, but a principle. 
He did not indulge in doing good; but his humanity, 
being under the strict control of his judgment, he refuted 
practically the doctrines of that philosophy which re- 
fers even our best actions to selfishness. He was warm 
and steady in his attachments; but though he would 
have risked his life for his friend, he would not have 
sacrificed his probity. He wa8 deeply religious, but 
not of those devotees who ‘crucify their countenances.’ 
Cheerful, buoyant, and even gay, he exemplified his 
faith only in his actions. Open, generous, manly, and 
sincere, | may address him in the words of Charles 
Lamb, 

‘Free from self-seeking, envy, low design, 
I have not found a waiter soul than thine!’ ” 


It should have been mentioned before, that Z. Ma-| 


caulay, Buxton, and other affluent members of th 
Anti-Slavery Society, as soon as they became ac- 
quainted with poor Pringle’s views relative to the 
Cape, and the narrowness of his circumstances, zeal- 
ously set about raising an ample fund for his outfit 
and passage, together with that of his wife and her 
sister; and that attempts were contemplated for his 
Wi 


must, after alluding to these two ladies, insert a touch- 


advantage on a larger scale, after he should sail. 


ing and tenderly handled subject, which does Mr. 


Ritchie much honour. We can hardly suppose that 


the appeal will be in vain. 


“I trust it would be felt as an unpardonable omission 
by the reader, if I closed this chapter without saying 
some words on the present condition and prospects of 
the bereaved widow and her sister. Theirs is no com- 
mon grief, such as may be forgotten in a little time, or 
soothed by the consolation of friends. The wife did 
not merely lose her husband, or the sister her brother. 
At one blow the occupation of their minds was gone; 
their habits were broken off; their thoughts were choked 
up in their accustomed channel; the connexion was 
severed which bound them to the business of the world: 
lor, thinking so long in his thoughts, feeling in his feel- 
ings, hoping in his hopes, sorrowing in his sorrows, 
iiving in his life, the earth became to them a new 
country when he died. 

“The two ladies at present have an annuity between 


them, purchased chiefly by some anti-slavery friends, of 


twenty pounds a-year. It isa painful and a delicate 
subject, and I cannot dwell upon it: but this is the 
whole worldly fortune of these estimable women. 

“At the late meeting of the Anti-Slavery Delegates 
in London, a striking and affecting circumstance occur- 
red. A want seemed to be felt—an association was 
broken off which had to be looked for. Where was 


that unwearied pen, which had prepared even the mi-| 


nutest details of business for examination? Where that 


| When the 


ready minister, who had been wont to prompt and an- 
ticipate their wishes? The thought of Pringle arose in 
every heart; and several of the Delegates stood up to 
pronounce the name of their lost Secretary. The widow, 
too, was mentioned—and the necessity, the duty of 
caring for her. ‘These words, I trust, will not be lost. 
They will be repeated, I trust, in their own homes, in 
their own social circles, in their own provinces, and 
the words will ripen into deeds. But all this is uncer- 
tain; and the very subsistence of the objects of our so- 
licitude de pe nds upon a contingency. 

“Pringle’s claims were virtually allowed by Earl 
Bathurst; and they wer distinctly admitted by Mr. 
Spring Rice, since he stated the reasons (unconnected 
with the merits of the application) wky it was impossi- 
ble to him either a grant of land, or a publie 
employment at the Cape. Pringle, however, is now no 
more; and, setting aside the whole question as it related 
to himself, can it be denied that the widow of such a 
man has still a claim upon the country? Would it not 
be an act worthy of our young and considerate sovereign 


olve 


—an act pleasing alike to God and man—a noble, 
beautiful, and holy act to bestow a small pension upon 
Mrs. Pringle, to secure the living representative of 
de parte d worth from those wordly de privations and an- 


| noyances, which unalleviated, are calculated to add 


many bitters to the cup of her bereavement?” 

Surely when our readers peruse the extracts which we 
have introduced from this elegant and interesting 
volume, and are informed that the profits that may accrue 
from its sale will be for the benefit of Thomas Pringle’s 
widow and sister-in-law, a general anxiety will prevail 
amongst them to be possessed of such a precious record 
and such a monument of philanthropy. Besides the 
memoir upon which we have dwelt, the volume contains 
the poems of the deceased, which have previously ap- 
peared inseparate publications, viz. both the ““Epheme- 
and the “African Sketches.’ 
characterized by elegance rather than strength; simplici- 


ty and nosmall share of originality also belong to them; 


ride . : 


The se poems are 


while, without an exception, they are evidently the 
offspring of the heart and its spontaneous feelings. We 
are sure that Mr. Ritchie speaks truly when he says not 
a few of these pieces “will continue to fascinate the 
popular ear in our southern colony, as long as the 
English language is known at the ‘Cape of Storms.’” 
We quote a specimen from “Afar in the Desert,” a 
poem that Coleridge so intensely admired as to do little 


else for some days but to read and recite it. 


“Afar in the desert I ] veto ride, 
With the silent Bush-boy alone by my side 


SOrrows Ol lile 


the soul o’ercast, 

And, sick of the Present ling to the Past; 
When the eye is suffused with regretful tears, 
From the fond recollections of former years; 
And shadows of things that have long since fled 
Flit over the brain, like the ghosts of the dead 
Bright visions of glory—that vanished too soon; 
Day-dreams—that departed ere manhood’s noon 
Attachments—by fate or by falsehood reft; 
Companions of early days—lost or left; 

And my Native Land—whose magical name 
Thrills to the heart like electric flame; 

The home of my childhood; the haunts of my prime 
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All the passions and scenes of that rapturous time 
When the feelings were young and the world was new, 
Like the tresh bowers of Eden unfolding to view; 
All—all now fors fore 
And I—a lone exile re 

My high aims aband 

A weary of all that is un 
With that sadness of | 

I fly to the Desert 


gone! 


red of none— 
my ac 
ler the sun,— 
which no stranger may scan, 
m man! 


ken tlten—lore 
mem 
ts undone,— 


to ride, 

by my side 
is Wearisome life, 
n, an 


ert I iove 


sush-boy 


Afar in the De 
With the silent 
W hen the wild turmoil of t 


aione 


PI sion, corrupty | strifle— 
uid man’s frown, and base man 
laugh, and the sufferer’s tear 
ind meanness, and falsehood and folly, 
») musing, and dark melancholy 

om is full, and my thoughts are hig 
k with the bondman’s s 
ind joy, 


enes ol oppre 


Lhe jear,— 
yrner’s - 
And malice 
Dispose me 
W hen my 
And my s¢ 
Oh! then th is freedom 
he Desert alon 

is raptul » vault on the 

; v y ith 


h, 

ul is si za— 
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ana pric 


to ride 


} 


champing steed, 


ul to boun the eagle’s spet I 
ck in my hand— 


Land! 


ght firel 
of the Desert 


the death-traug 


ly iaWw 


Afar in the desert I love to ride, 
With the silent Bush-boy alone by my 
Away—away in Wilderness vast 
Where the White Man’s foot hath never passed, 
And the quivered Coranna or Bechuan 
Hath rarely crossed with his roving clan 
A region of emptiness, howling and drear, 

Which Man hath abandoned from famine and fear; 
Which the snake and the lizard inhalt 
With the twilight bat from the yawning stone; 
Where grass herb, n 
Save porsonous thorns tl 
And the bitte: 

Is the | m’s fare by > salt 
A reg ‘ lrought 10 rive! 
’ | y| r { POOR Ww 
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stone, 


In 


ld 
g his fretful Child), 
wrath, and fear,— 
Gop IS NEaR! 


A still small ve s through the wi 
(Like a Father « 
Which b 


Saying—Mawn 1: 


inishes 


From the Retros} 


ective Review 
Characte rt tic Nottces of Charles TI... and certain Indi- 
viduals of his Court, from contemporary journals. 


1660-1668, 


The character and manners of Charles II., being of 


a kind rarely to be found in a person of his elevated 
rank, and offering a singular contrast to the pompous 
etiquette which always surrounds a throne, have at- 
tracted an unusual degree of curiosity. At a period 
when it was doubted whether kings actually eat, 


| turn was productive of useful effects. 


|rendered him invulnerable to its attacks. 


| ter interest. 


CONTEMPORARY NOTICES OF CHARLES II. 


drank, and talked like ordinary men, this inquisitivy. 
The discoveries 
to which it led dispelled the sublime notion which 
people were apt to form of persons raised so high 
above their own level. They were thus taught to re- 
gard their chief magistrate as nothing more than one 
of themselves, and subject to infirmities no fewer than 
their own. 

This knowledge enabled them to conquer the de. 


| lusion which had before prevailed, and which, invest- 


ing the sovereign with something like divine attri- 
butes, either prohibited public censure altogether, or 
They ar 
now perfectly aware, that the sovereign is not exempt- 


ed from the lot of humanity; and being led to expect 


that a reyard of his own pleasures will influence him i: 


common with the rest of mankind, they can mak 


| suitable provisions against the operation of this sinis- 


It is at this period, however, when the 
intelligence is no longer wanted, that we have bee: 


| furnished with the most copious stores of information 
relating to the practices of courts; and the privacy o/ 


kings. Individuals of their own sphere have turned 
informers, and exposed the vices and frivolities of the 
Among these the Prussian Princess 
Wilhemina, daughter of Frederick William, edified 
the world with the domestic history of her illustrious 
The that 


governors of men. 


parents. humerous memoirs have lately 


| issued from the French press, particularly those of th 


| Duchess of Orleans, have admitted us as freely withir 


the sanctuary of the Bourbons. Our own press has, 


| within the last few years, supplied us, by the publica- 


tion of sundry memoirs rescued from oblivion, wit! 


much authentic information, on the same subject; a1 


| though the information be now no longer wanted, yet, 


to the observers of human nature, these works may 


| have a value above the gratification of a merely gos- 


sipping curiosity. They permit the reader to take 
closer view of the subject they describe, than any 
means of access, which he formerly enjoyed, cou! 


He 


human nature, under the operaton of circumstances 


have procured for him. may thus contemplat 


singularly favourable to the developement of its bass 


| ficial. 


passions. 

The study of man, always interesting, is fraught, 
in this particular instance, with results the most bene- 
It may be of service, in our dealings with « 
neighbours, to know the course of human passions 


but of how much greater service is it in our relations 


to the mighty of the land, in whose hands, prince! 


pally, the welfare of the community is lodged; a 
who, as having the greatest trust reposed in them, 
He Is 


no friend to society who would contribnte to foster 


ought to be the most thoroughly understood. 


any delusion, which may prevent our forming a cor 


i . - 
rect view of the characters of those, whom the com- 
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munity has, at any time, invested with power. 
writer, who surrounds his story with graces not pro- 
perly belonging to it, and palms upon the world the 
bright conceptions of his genius for the actual person- 
ages of the drama, is guilty of an outrage upon truth, 
and an injury to society. The Memoires de Grammont 
have done their part to adorn profligacy, and commu- 
nicate the charm of elegance to that which was, in 
fact, mere heartless debauchery, and worse brutality. 
The author of Waverley, at this day, appears bent upor 
perpetuating and even augmenting the delusion. He 


has drawn a picture of Charles IL. en couleur de rose; | 


and discountenanced virtue by recommending vice. 
We contemplated a comparison in detail between the 
fictions of these writers, and the realities contained in 
the diaries of Evelyn and Pepys. But for this we 
have not space. We recommend the reader, who has 
taken his ideas of manners from the pictures above 
mentioned, or of characters from Hume, to contrast 
his former views with those which these contemporary 
works will suggest. We shall content ourselves with 
gleaning a few characteristic notices of the most cele- 
brated individuals of the period, without venturing too 
deeply into the gulf of vice and iniquity that opens to 
our view. 

Charles II.—The character of this person is marked 
by peculiarities so striking, that, like his harsh ill-fa- 
voured physiognomy, it is recognised at once in every 
attempt at a portraiture. If, however, the additional 
information recently afforded us, throws no new light 
upon the subject, it at least enables us to inspect it 
more closely, and discriminate its shades more nicely. 
It must be remembered that the period, during which 
these incidental notices respecting him were register- 
ed, was the most auspicious of his life and reign. 
Age had not yet deprived him of the zest for enjoy- 
ment; opposition had not yet fretted his temper; loyal- 
ty was still the order of the day; and in the licentious- 
ness of his court, men beheld only a pleasing contrast 
to the austerity, which had recently prevailed in the 
seat of government. We can easily conceive the im- 
pression his first appearance must have made upon the 
hearts of a people predisposed to excessive loyalty; 
relieved as the gaiety and airiness of his demeanour 
were by the gloom and solemnity of the late republi- 
ean rulers. No one ever knew so well, or practised 
so gracefully, those little attentions that are apt to de- 
light, beyond measure, all who are unhacknied in the 
ways of courts, and to inspire them with ardent at- 
tachment to the person of the monarch. It is usually 
held to be a prerogative of royalty, to be raised above 
the necessity of shewing deference or respect to the 
feelings of others. In this kind of consideration for 
his subjects Charles was not deficient, though it was 
a respect which extended not to their persons, or their 
purses. His courtesy was the result neither of art, 


~ 
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nor of benevolence. It flowed from a total freedom 
from kingly, or any other description of pride or hau- 
teur, from an easy companionable temper, and a sen- 
sitiveness of disposition, which made him almost in- 
stinctively to feel, and, feeling, to be distressed at any 
constraint, or unpleasant sensations, on the part of 
others—a tenderness strangely contrasted with his 
callous and cold-blooded heart. The lives of kings, 
who happen fortunately to be dead to the pleasures 
of ambition, are in general of a uniform insipidity, 
monotonous by reason of an established etiquette, and 
unfavourable to the sincere enjoyment of social plea- 
But this king’s had been a life of jeopardy and 
adventures. 


sures, 
He had known the extremities of good 
He had seen various countries, and 
communicated with a great variety of characters. He 
had much to reflect upon and much to relate. The re- 
collection of all this—the sour faces, and long prayers, 
and watchful jealousy of the Covenanters—the narrow 
escapes at Worcester—the privations and distresses 
of his exile—must have rendered his return to power 
not only a political triumph, but a source of personal 
enjoyment, altogether without a parallel in the history 
of princes. His naturally courteous deportment, ren- 
dered doubly gracious by the policy of cultivating 
popularity, as well as by the sun-shiny mood of mind 
in which he may be supposed to have been at a period 
of prosperity so unlooked for, were seen to advantage 
in his intercourse with those who flocked in shoals to 
his presence. Heart-expanding smiles, kind and 
familiar inquiries, good-natured nods of pretended re- 
cognition, and kisses of the hand repaid by cordial 
embraces, were, to all who partook of them, sure 
pledges of an auspicious reign. “They two got the 
child and me (the others not being able to crowd in) 
to see the king, who kissed the child very affectionate- 
ly.” The sight of a king at his meals has always 
been considered worth something; but what must have 


and bad fortune. 


been the delight of every Joya! subject then and there 
present, after the long privation unter which the good 
people of England had laboured offspectacles so truly 
gratifying, to behold his majesty at breakfast on ship- 


board, eating pease, pork, and boiled beef, with a 
heartiness, which shewed that his preference of those 
How 


marine dainties was not feigned but sincere. 
many a bosom, that morning, must have been dilated 
with the swelling emotions of loyalty, and how many 
an inspiration of unalterable devotion breathed by the 
by-standers, as they beheld the savoury viands dis- 
appearing down his royal throat. 

His alertness, too, gave great satisfaction to those 
who had been led to expect in him the idle habits of 
self-indulgence. He walked up and down the vessel, 
active and stirring, with a quick step, that betokened 
alacrity of mind and soundness of body; chatted first 
with this person, and then with that; and told stories 
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on the quarter-deck, of his adventures. At this time, 
his stories had an advantage, which, of course, they 
did not long retain, of being quite new; for it was the 
misfortune of Charles, as well as of his friends, that 
they grew old long before he grew weary of telling 
them. The subject of his present discourse was his 
escape from Worcester; and the gentle audience were 
He related, 


had travelled four days and three nights, on 


disposed almost to weep at the narrative. 
how he 
foot, every step up to the knees in dirt, dressed in a 
green coat and a pair of country breeches, with hob- 
nailed shoes, which lamed him so, that he was scarcely 
able to drag one foot after the other:—how, at one 
public-house, a soldier of his own regiment at Wor- 
cester made him drink the king’s health; and how, at 
another, they made him undergo the like ceremony, in 
order that they might know he was not a Roundhead, 
which they swore he was:—finally, how, when he had 
at length etfected his passage over into France, the 
people of the inn at Rouen, so beggarly was his ap- 
pearance, came into the room before he left it, to be 
sure that he had not stolen something or other. 

The merit of affability and courtesy he never lost; 
indeed, his graver subjects were disposed to think him 
but too condescending. At first, he seems to have as- 
sumed a kind of gravity, as becoming the exalted state 
to which he had been called. Thus, he touched people 


for the evil, in compliance with the humour of our wise 
ancestors, and evinced neither nausea, nor any inclina- 
tion to mirth. Afterwards, he seems to have neglected | 
this important business of state. Another of his duties 
was to wash the feet of the poor, on what was called 
Maundy Thursday; but he generally deputed a bishop 


to act for him in that honourable office. On the most 


. . | 
solemn state occasions, he could not play the king with 


any thing like effect. When he delivered his speeches 
to parliament, he seldom or never looked off the paper 
from which he read; and even his style of reading was 
hesitating and imperfect, with a frequent school-boy- 
like repetition of jis words. If he ever attempted an 
extempore oration, i{was invariably short, ill-« xpressed, 
and silly; often saying one thing and meaning another; | 
then recollecting himself, and correcting what he had 
previously said. One day, a justice of peace repaired | 
to Whitehall, on the occasion of a riot, which had for 
its object the pulling down those places. He reported 
his proceedings; and, speaking of the brothels, added, | 
they were one of the grievances of the nation. To this 
the king answered, coldly, and with insipidity, “Why, 
This was said like 
Charles; but not, to use the words of Sir W. Temple, 
At church or 
chapel, he could never preserve his gravity, when the 


why, do they go to them, then?’’ 
on another occasion, “like a king.” 
sermon happened to afford subject for merriment. He 


would laugh outright there, as well as elsewhere; and 
would dally with Madame Palmer through the curtains 





| that divided the royal box from that in which the ladies 
sat. If he saw an acquaintance, at play, in the park, 
| or even in a state procession, he would nod to him with 
| the easy familiarity of an equal; and if the gentleman 
|happened to have his wife with him, and she were 

handsome, he would cast on the husband a glance of 
| significant meaning. 

If he could not preserve the formal solemnity, which 
the rules of etiquette dictated, in public, it was still less 
to be expecte d that he should observe them in private, 
Thus, after he had ordered his guards and coach to be 

ready to conduct him to the park, or wherever else the 
gay world happened to be assembled, perhaps, if the 
whim took possession of him, he would call for a seul- 
ler and a pair of oars, and row himself down to Somer- 
set House, to visit the Duchess of Richmond; and, on 
these occasions, if he did not find the garden door open, 


When that lady 
was only Mrs. Stewart, it constituted one of his prime 


he would clamber over the wall. 


amusements to get her, even in public, into a corner, 
and toy with her there, to the observation of all the 
company. 

“Is the king below?’ meaning in Mrs. Stewart's 
apartment, during the period of her residence at court, 
was the usual query of his brother and his other inti- 
mates, when they wanted to see him. 

He was often met of a morning trudging home alone, 
and on foot, to Whitehall, on his return from some 
assignation, which he had been keeping on the pre- 


vious night. The sentries, stationed on their various 


| posts, used to jest upon his dutgoings and in-comings 


to one another; and the man of business, early in his 
attendance at Whitehall, was often surprised to en- 
counter his majesty, apparently a riser as early as 
himself. 

A gay unconcern and tnsouciance distinguished his 
deportment on all occasions alike. At the council, he 
would jest instead of minding business, and play with 
his dog, if there happened to be nobody to jest with, 
or nothing to cut a joke upon. His ordinary amuse- 
ments were playing at tennis, and weighing himself 
afterwards, to ascertain how much he had lost in 
weight—sauntering in the Mall, or idling away his 
mornings at the toilette of his favourites—dancing 
whole nights, and, occasionally, getting very drank— 
hearing anthems in his chapel, and keeping time to the 
music with his head and hand—visiting the Tower by 
water, to inspect the arms; and the docks, to enjoy the 
sight of a vessel built upon a new model, or with some 
improvement, perhaps, of his own suggestion—going 
to the play, and ogling the handsome women—and, 
in lack of all other amusements, gossiping with any 


body and every body, telling long stories of the French 
and Spanish courts, and, like good old Kent, “marring 
a curious tale in telling it.” 

Lady Castlemaine.—Lord Sandwich once extolling 
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his house-keeper’s cakes, observed they were so good, 
that they were fit to present to my Lady Castlemaine. 
The charms of her person appear to have been sensi- 
bly felt by her contemporaries. ‘To look upon her, 
was a treat that compensated even for a dull play and 
bad performers. The dress, which she at any time 
wore, seemed always that which became here best. 
Standing one day in the open air, to see a precession 
of barges on the Thames, anon, says our observer, 
there came up to her one booted and spurred, with 
whom she talked awhile. And, by and by, the wind 
discomposing her tresses, she put on his hat, which, 
though but an ordinary one, became her mightily, as, 
indeed, every thing else did that she wore. It was 
strange to see her lord and her on the same spot, walk- 


ing up and down, without taking the least notice of 
each other; only, at first entry, he put off his hat to | 


her, which she acknowledged by a civil salute. On 
this occasion, there occurred an incident which beto- 
kened in her some goodness of heart. 
crowded with people, gave way, and it was feared 
some were injured. She alone, of all the great ladies, 
ran down into the throng, to see what harm had been 
sustained; and there she took under her protection a 
ehild that had received a slight hurt. The high spirit 
of this woman discovered itself at first only in amusing 
eccentricities. One night, the king being with her at 
Bath, the cook came to announce that supper could not 
be served up, because the chine of beef could not be 
roasted, the tide having risen and flooded the kitchen,— 
‘*Zounds!”’ 
it be roasted.”” The Duke of Buckingham had made 


exclaimed she, “set the house on fire, so 


. . . . | 
a private entertainment for the king and queen, to | 


which she was not invited. “Well, much good may 


it do them,” said she, “and, for all that, I will be as | 


merry as they;” and immediately she caused a great 


supper to be prepared. Afterwards, when her sway 
over the king had become despotical, and the royal 


slave began to grow restive, and evince symptoms of 


a disposition to rebel, we are treated with bursts of in- 
solence, ebullitions of passion, and a desperate defiance 
of decorum and propriety. ‘Many brave ladies in the 
park to-day; among others, Castlemaine lay impu- 
dently upon her back, in her coach, asleep, with her 
Her disputes with the king, and their 
mutual infidelities, became, in the latter part of their 
He would sometimes 
give her foul words—call! her jade, that meddled with 


mouth open.’ 
intercourse, open and avowed. 


things she had no business with; a compliment she re- 
turned, by terming him a fool that allowed himself to 
be governed by fools. People observed to one another, 
how imperious this woman was; how she hectored the 
king into doing whatever she pleased, and that her in- 


fluence over him was not that of a mistress, for she | 
usual violence, and the duke’s friends prayed with 


evidently scorned him, but of a tyrant. Sometimes, 
he taxed her with her infidelities; to which she vouch- 


A scaffold, | 
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safed no other answer than a slighting pud! with her 
mouth, or a threat, that she would print his letters, and 
expose him to the world. Her custom, on these oeca- 
sions, was to leave the palace, and retire into lodg- 
|ings; whence his majesty, in the course of a day or 
| two, would prevail upon her, by some act of self-abase- 
| ment, as going on his knees and acknowledging his 
fault, to return to Court. The very people in the 
streets would exclaim, “the king cannot leave town till 
my Lady Castlemaine be ready to go along with him.” 
| When her women happened to quarrel, she would 
| cause the king to interfere, and make them friends 
| again. The Duke of York, his amours, and the sub- 
|jection in which his wife held him, appear to have 
Reflecting upon 


|been standing jests with the king. 
|his brother’s matrimonial servitude, he observed once 
to some of his intimates, that he would go no more 
abroad with this Tom Otter (meaning the duke) and 
his wife. 
“Sir, pray what is the best for a man, to be a Tom 
Otter to his wife or his mistress?” Indeed, the king 
had grown heartily weary of Castlemaine, and her ca- 


Tom Killigrew, who was present, said, 


| prices, long before he could assume courage to break 
| the chains, with which she had bound him. 

Queen Catherine—In the midst of all this courtship 
}and gallantry passing under her very eye, the queen 
| appears to have led an easy careless life, without 
| troubling her head very much about the vagaries of her 
‘partner. He was civil to her; and, in the ordinary 
| observances of the matrimonial life, an exemplary hus- 
band. She, in return, after her first disappointment had 
| been digested at finding herself a mere appendage to 
She would 


the court, became discreet and tractable. 
bid Castlemaine not detain the king so long at her 
house, for the weather was severe, and the distance 
from Whitehall considerable, and his majesty was al- 
ready troubled with a cold. At the period when 
Charles was solely occupied with courting Mrs. 
Stewart, she would pause a moment, before entering 
the apartment of the latter, who was one of her maids 
of honour, and by some slight cough, or other signal, 
make them aware of her approach. She had once, it 
is said, broken in upon them somewhat unseasonably. 
To take the air with her ladies, sit finely dressed on 
great occasions, dance eternally, and pay her devotions 
—she was a great devotee—were the ordinary amuse- 
ments of Catherine of Braganza. Like the lady of 
Commodore Trunnion, to fancy herself about to become 
a mother, and amuse herself with vain hopes, was 
another of her recreations. ‘The poor lady fell ill— 
was thought to be at the last extremity—pigeons were 
applied to the soles of her feet, and extreme unction 
administered. All the court was on tip-toe with 
expectations—the little Stewart’s heart beat with un- 


more than ordinary fervour, for the queen, and all the 
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royal family.”’ The crisis, however, passed over. She 
fell into a gentle delirium, and it was observed by 
those around her, how the wishes of her heart were 
expressed in the wanderings of her distempered fancy. 
She would talk of having one, two—nay, three children; 
only she was sorry that the boy should be so ugly. 
“Yet, his majesty said, no, it was a very pretty boy; 
and, indeed, if it was so like himself, as people said, 
it would be pretty, &c.””. On awaking, she would start, 
and inquire, with eagerness, “‘how are the children?” 
The following extract presents a lively idea of the 
court of Charles I. in its glory; and we give it in this 
place, because the persons, whose characters we have 





been discussing, are the principal figures of the piece. 
There is a reality in the few descriptive touches that | 
oecur, which gives this rough sketch a value that does 
uot always belong to delineations much more elaborate. 
In our opinion, it is worth a chapter of De Grammont. 


“July 13th, 1663. Walking in the Pall Mall, I met 
the queen-mother, led by my lord St. Alban’s, and 
hearing that the king and queen are rode abroad with 
the ladies of honour to the park, and seeing a great 
crowd of gallants staying here to see her return, | also 
staid, walking up and down. By and by, the king and 
queen, who looked in this dress (a white-laced waistcoat, 
and a crimson short petticoat, and her hair dressed a la 
negligence) mighty pretty; and the king rode hand-in- 
hand with her. Here was alsomy Lady Castlemaine rode 
among the rest of the ladies; but the king took, me- 
thought, no notice of her; nor, when she did light, did 
any body press (as she seemed to expect, and staid for 
it) to take her down, but was taken down by her own 
gentleman. She looked mighty out of humour, and had 
a yellow plume in her hat, (which all took notice of,) 
and yet is very handsome, but very melancholy: nor did 
any body speak toher, or she so much as smile or speak 
to any body. I followed them up into Whitehall, and 
into the queen’s presence, where all the ladies walked, 
talking and fiddling with their hats and feathers, and 
changing and trying one another’s, by one another's 
heads, and laughing. But it was the finest sight to me, 
considering their great beauty and dress, that ever I did 
see in all my life. But, above all, Mrs. Stewart in this 
dress, with her hat cocked and a red plume, with her 
sweet eye, little Roman nose, and excellent taille, is 
now the greatest beauty I ever saw, I think, in my life; 
and, if ever woman can, do exceed my Lady Castle-| 
maine, at least in this dress: nor do I wonder if the king 
changes, which, I verily believe, is the reason of his 
coldness to my Lady Castlemaine.” 








Lord Sand wich.—This nobleman, of a weak, and not 
very high principled, but amiable character, seems to 
have aimed at uniting, in his person, the man of pleasure 
and the man of business, and serving his majesty in both 





capacities alike. The miserable anxiety of acourtier’s 

life is well exemplified in his history:—“O! how) 
wretched is that poor man, who hangs on princes’ | 
favours!”” He moved, apparently, up and down the court | 
like one walking on slippery ground, and constantly in 

apprehension of a fall. Dependent entirely on the hold | 
which he was able to keep of the king’s mutable favour, | 


a smile or a frown was life or death to his hopes. To 
be sent for by his majesty tomy Lady Castlemaine’s, 
to play at cards, was happiness; and he professed him- 
self glad at any time to lose fifty pounds to be so 
invited. We find him always calculating the chance 
of this person rising, or that person falling; and con- 
sidering to whom he ought to adhere, whom it was his 
interest to abandon; with whom he stood well or ill, 
and upon whose friendship he would reckon on an 
emergency. His kindness to Lady Castlemaine, he 
apprehended, had brought upon him the queen’s dis- 
pleasure; but then, why should he fall for the sake of 
one, who had neither wit, management, nor interest, to 
hold up any one? He had brought her over from 
Portugal, and had, doubtless, employed his oppor- 


tunity of paying court to her to advantage. But when 


it turned out, that she, poor lady, instead of being able 
to afford countenance, stood in need of some one to 
countenance her, my lord thought himself no longer 
under any obligation to stand by her against his own 


interests. How anxious, too, he shews himself, to 
fasten an obligation upon any one whom he considered 
a person likely to rise at court—sorry, for example, that 
Sir H. Bennet had declined his present of a gold cup, 
because that would have given him some claim upon 
his kind offices; whereas it was to be feared, that Sir 


|H. had refused his gift in order to avoid any such 


claim. Then, there was the risk of having to reconcile 
opposite interests and friendships, and the difficulty of 
steering safely between parties to whom he was under 
equal obligation. Thus, when the faction of Bennett 
and of Lord Bristol were driving so furiously against 
the Chancellor, that his downfall began to be appre- 
hended, Lord Sandwich found himself in a dilemma of 
the nature above described. He acknowledged that 
Clarendon had been his greatest friend; and, therefore, 
he would not join in any active measures against him; 


| but keep aloof from both parties alike, and “passively 


carry himself even.” For the rest of his character, he 


|was always needy, because he never lived within 


compass; in religion, a lover of uniformity in chureh- 
service and discipline—otherwise, “wholly seeptical;” 
and a gambler. 

The Duke of Albemarle.—This individual retained 
his influence at court, for whose meridian his coarse 
and vulgar manners and conversation might otherwise 
have disqualified him, solely on the ground of his 
services at the Restoration. It was in this style that 
he would talk:—De Ruyter was bearing down upon his 
ship, with an evident design of giving him a broadside. 
“Now,” says he (chewing tobacco the while,) “will 
this fellow come, and give me two broadsides, and then 
he shall run.” On the contrary, De Ruyter held him 
to it two hours, till the duke himself was forced to 
retreat, and be towed off, the Dutchman staying till he 
had refitted his vessel. One on board observed to the 
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duke, “Sir, methinks De Ruyter hath given*us more 
than two broadsides.” 
“but you shall find him ran by and by.” And so, 
indeed, he did; but not till Albemarle himself had first 
been made to retreat. That paragon of beauty and 
virtue, his wife, was equally notorious for selling every 
office that she could lay her hands upon, as for giving 
nasty dirty dinners. Albemarle fell, latterly, as low 
in the estimation of people, as he had once stood un- 
deservedly high; and received one or two slights from 


the king, which affected him more than the loss of 


ltance to visit his cousin, the chief justice. 
“Well,” rejoined the duke, | 


}ed by the hands of secretary Morrice. 


Of the 
thraldom under which his majesty lay, we may form 
some conception from the ecstacy into which the court 


| 
| was thrown when the great seal was, at lenoth, return- 


As soon as it 
was brought, Baptist May, keeper of the privy purse, 
fell upon his knees before the king, caught him about 
the legs, gave him joy, and said that this was the first 


| day they could call him King of England, now that he 


was freed from this great man. 


Some busy meddling peer, once told the king, that 


credit. However, he consoled himself with his bottle. | the chancellor had openly declared his majesty to be a 


“He is grown a drunken sot, and drinks with nobody 
but Troutbecke, whom nobody else will keep company 
with.”” There was a story abroad, at the time, that 
these two worthies being at their cups, Albemarle ex- 
pressed his wonder that “Nan Hyde should have come 
to be Duchess of York;” ““Nay,” returned Troutbecke, 


“ne’er wonder at that; for if you will give me another | rankle in his breast. 
Clarendon, and the 


bottle, I will tell you a greater miracle.’”’ And what 
was that, but that “our dirty Bess (meaning his 
duchess) should come to be Duchess of Albemarle!” 


Lord Chancellor Clarendon.—Clarum et venerabile | 


| ‘lazy person, and unfit to govern.” 


“Whay,”’ returned 
Charles, “that is no news, for he hath told me so 
twenty times, and but the other day he told me so.” 
Though the king replied to these, and similar intima- 
tions, which the courtiers were not backward in giving 
him, with his usual sang-froid, they did not the less 
The evil day at length fell upon 
king was at liberty to discharge his 
bosom of the gall, that had been so long engendering. 
He then spoke of him to every body, as “that insolent 


J 


fellow,” who would not let him have a voice at his 


nomen; but only one more example of the truth of that | own council-board; and he sought his ruin with such 


Scripture, which saith, “every man is but vanity, and 


| eager avidity, that every one, who was not seen to pro- 


a great man isa lie.”’ His authority in government | mote the same end, was openly discountenanced and 


may be considered as having been quite absolute, 
during the first years of his administration. But it 


was the king’s belief, that he could not dispense with 


his policy and services, that alone preserved his as- 
cendancy so long. He loved the chancellor neither as 
a companion, nor as a friend; and grew at length, from 
the latter’s domineering spirit, to hate him inveterately. 
This overweening pride on the part of Clarendon, and 
his assumption of superiority, together with a contempt 
for the judgment of others, which he was at no pains 
to conceal, more than all his other failings together, 
recommended that minister to the hearty dislike of his 
contemporaries. At the council board, and elsewhere, 
he always intimated plainly enough what he has clear- 
ly felt, that the rest of the persons present were im- 
measurably below him. His manner of speaking was 
rather that of one informing his company of something 
which he knew well enough himself, but of which they 
were entirely ignorant, than of a cabinet minister in 
consultation with his colleagues. The king evidently 
submitted to him, as aschool boy to his master. Thus, 
when that feather-brained nobleman, Lord Bristol, was 
playing off some of his stage-tricks in the house of 
lords, and his majesty was under some apprehensions 
in consequence, he is described as running up and 
down, and to and from, the chancellor’s, like a boy. 
Another circumstance, that excited the sinister remarks 
of the malevolent, was his making the king trot every 
day to him, when he himself, though too ill to come to 
council, was well enough to go a much greater dis- 





marked as anenemy. That while the chancellor was 
so great, there was no liberty to propose any remedy 
to what was amiss, nor room to bring any measure 
about for the good of the kingdom, was a complaint 
universally urged against Clarendon. 

Whilst the chancellor, by his lofty bearing, thus 
gave general and deep-rooted offence, he does not ap- 
pear to have been in another respect sufficiently careful 
to fortify himself against the malice of those who 
sought his destruction. It was the opinion even of 
unprejudiced persons at the time, that of the numerous 
charges brought against Clarendon, two, but no more, 
were capable of being substantiated;—one, that he had 
taken money for several bargains that had been made 
with the crown, of which one instance was particularly 
specified; and next, that he had uttered before the king, 
and others, words calculated to breed in his majesty an 
ill opinion of parliament—that they were factious, and 
so forth. The notes of Mr. Pepys, to which we owe 
these new lights upon the characters of Clarendon and 
of his contemporaries, furnish us with a curious instance 
of that minister’s grasping propensities. The narra- 
tive is highly characteristic of all the persons concern- 
ed. Lord Sandwich, to whom Mr. Pepys was a kind 
of humble friend, had sent for that gentleman, to have 
some conversation with him: 

“He did begin a most solemn profession of the same 
love and confidence in me that he ever had, and then 
told me what a misfortune was fallen upon him and me; 
in me, by a displeasure which my Lord Chancellor did 
shew to him last night against me, in the highest and 


. 
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most passionate manner that ever man did speak, &c. | 


And what should the business be, but that I should be 
forward to have the trees in Clarendon Park marked 
and cut d 
cent man in the world in it, and did nothing of myself, 
but barely obeyed my Lord Treasurer’s warrant for the 
doing thereof. And said that I did most ungentleman- 
ly-like with him, and had justified the rogues in cutting 
down a tree of his; and that I had sent the veriest fana- 
tique that is in England, on purpose to nose him. All 
which, I did assure my Lord, was most properly false, 
and nothing like it true. My Lord do seem most near- 


ly affected; partly, I believe, for me, and partly for him- | 


self. So he advised me to wait presently upon my 
Lord, and clear myself in the most perfect manner I can, 
with all submission and assurance, that I am his crea- 
ture, both in this and all other things; and that I do 


own, that all I have is derived through my Lord Sand- | 


wich from his lordship. So, full of horror, I went and 
found him busy in trials of law, in his great room; and, 
it being sitting day, durst not stay; but went to my 
Lord, and told him so; whereupon he directed me to 
take him after dinner; and so away | home, leaving my 
lord mightily concerned for me. So I to my Lord 
Chancellor’s, and there coming out, after dinner, I ac- 
costed him, telling him that 1 was the unhappy Pepys 
that had fallen into his high displeasure, and came to 
desire him to give me leave to make myself better un- 
derstood to his lordship, assuring him of my duty and 
service. He answered me very pleasingly, that he was 
confident on the score of Lord Sandwich’s character of 


After all done, he himself called, “Come, 
, 


me, &c. 
Mr. Pepys, you and I will take a turn in the garden.’ 


So he was led down stairs, having the gout, and there | 


walked-with me, I think, above an hour, talking most 
friendly yet most cunningly. 


to satisfy him. He told me he would not direct me in 
any thing, that it might not be said the Lord Chancel- 
lor did labour to abuse the king; but I see what he 
means, and will make it my work to do him service in 
it. He did plainly say, that he would not direct me in 
any thing, for he would not put himself into the power 
of any man to say he did so and so; but plainly told me 
as if he would be glad I did something. Lord! to see 
how we poor wretches dare not do the king service, for 
fear of the greatness of these men.” 

Mr. Pepys kept his promise so faithfully, and served 
the chancellor so ably, and yet so discreetly, that he 
won Clarendon’s high regard; which that minister | 
testified on various occasions; and particularly by 
stroking him complacently on the head, one day after a 
What achoice piece of biography 
Were all lives 


and all histories written with equal truth, we should | 


meeting of council. 
is that which we have just extracted! 


know better what to think of many more Clarendons, | 
who have been handed down to us as the most “vir- 
tuous and upright of ministers.’ The whole history | 
of Clarendon’s administration, as written by David | 
Hume, teaches not so much as this single passage of | 


an obscure and ill-written diary. | 
| 


lown; when, God knows! | am the most inno- | 


I think I did thoroughly | 
appease him, till he thanked me for my desire and pains | 


|much better be said in prose. 


CONTEMPORARY NOTICES OF CHARLES II. 


From the Retrospective Review. 
| 


| The Life and Death of Thomas Wolsey, Cardinall: di. 
| wided into three parts; his Aspiring, Triumph, and 
Death. By Thomas Storer, Student in Christchurch, 


Oxford. 1599. 


We hope, that the very interesting extracts from 
Cavendish’s Life of Wolsey, which graced our last 
}number,* have left an impression on the minds of our 
readers so agreeable, as to render a recurrence to the 
| subject far from being unacceptable. The private his- 
tory of every man who, during life, has fixed the eyes 
of the world upon his public actions, can never fail t 
observer of mankind. It is from Cavendish and from 
similar works, alone, that a true idea of the “great 


| 
| attract the notice and rivet the attention of the curious 
| 
| 
| 


Cardinal” can be formed; for, during his life and after 
|his life, so various and powerful were the interests 
| which, on either side, distorted every truth respecting 
him, that it is not surprising that, up to this time, 
there should be much of error connected with the popu- 
ry 4 
This 
however, is matter of history, and the number of facts 


lar opinions of both himself and his master. 


| and details to be taken into consideration too numerous 
to be discussed here. The character of Wolsey is a 
noble subject for biography, and we regret to say, that 
lit has not been taken up by abler hands than some of 
those who have already been employed upon it. Th 
bulky life of Fiddes is a dry detail, interspersed with 
dull and trite remarks. Wolsey has since been much 
more fortunate in Mr. Galt, who, in 1812, published a 
| quarto volume on The Life and Administration of Wol- 
| 8€Y. 
Poetry, in the time of Storer, still retained many marks 
of its original destination, for, when applied to matters 


But our business is at present with Storer. 


of fact, the poet seems to have thought his duty was 
rather to record than to embellish; that his verse was 
rather intended for an assistance to the memory, than 
a pleasure to the imagination. We are not inclined 
to quarrel with this adherence to truth, but we have a 
right to find fault with the poet for choosing a subject, 


in which such adherence is necessary. ‘To write a lift 


|in verse, is merely to say that in rhyme which had 


The real poetry which 
a man can introduce into such a subject must be small; 
and we conceive it no recommendation of a fact, to 


| find it wrapped up in smooth lines, which depend upon 


expletives for their ease; or rugged metre, which 
mangles the story it would relate. These poems, 
however, when of ancient date, and nearly contempo- 
rary composition, acquire an adscititious value; and 
though the lover of poetry may turn from their uncouth 
measures, and coarse and even ludicrous expressions, 
with disgust, the antiquarian and historian find them 
valuable assistants. They sometimes convey the feel- 


*Museum, Vol. IIT. pp. 105 and 208. 
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STORER’S LIFE OF CARDINAL WOLSEY. 





ing of the times, and, at any rate, that of a single con-| These are our honors, though the world withstand; 
Our lands and wealth are in another land. 
temporary individual; they supply new facts, or con-| _ pa note 
| Yet, as through Tagus’ faire transparent streames 
The wandring marchant sees the sandy gold; 
up, the antiquarian hunts them for ancient customs, | Or, like as Cynthia's halfe obscured beames 
In silent night the pilot doth behold, 
‘ 2 > | Through misty clowdes and vapors manifold; 
lined to treat the little work before us in none of the S€ | So, through a mirror of my hop’te for gaine 


firm old ones; and when the historian has given them 
und the grammarian for obsolete words. We are in-| 


characters. In this volume, as in many others, equal-| I saw the treasure which I should obtains 
y negleeted, we discover indications of poetical feel- | When he has determined upon addiid into the 
ing, rudiments of noble images, and occasional rays of | world, he still finds his spirit fluctuate between his 


imagination, Forthose who, whether lovers or writers | hopes and fears 
of poetry, view the world with a poetical eye, our ex-| ‘ p> lsey, are these the hopes of thy desart 
Are these the fruits of wits? is this to know? 


} al 


tracts will not be without their interest. We should | ,, vaine philosophie, and b nies 


premise, that Storer appears to have taken all his facts} Such seedes of learned ignorance to sow. 
from Cavendish, and this serves as a proof, if proof | Where skilles disgrace, and wisdomes folly grow! 
: . P . 7, Grow where you list, in me your roots unknit 
re Wi r > ‘ity of that work. 1e | : 
were wanting, of the authenticity of that wor Sel anttied tunien in Guatice: amen ature 


whe le poe m is divide d into three part 3 the first de He contrasts the blessings of the hamble life of « 
scribes the rise of Wolsey, the second his prosperity, | 


7 Nedge : _ country clergyman, with the hollow and precarious 
the third his fall;—Wolsey himself is supposed to be 


greatness of a courtier. 





speaking from first to last. |“O, rather yet embrace thy private lot 
“To thee, first sister of the learned nine, With honest fame, and riches purely got 

Historian’s goddesse, patronesse ol fame, Each perfect sense must things repugnant do 
Entombing worthies ina living shrine, Thy eves must watch, but never seeme to see; 

Celestiall Clio! Clio, peerelesse dame, Thy tongue must brave, but learn to flatter too; 

My storie’s truth and triumph I will frame; Thy eares must heare, yet deaf and carelesse be: 
My storie’s simple truth, if ought remaine, Affection fast and loose, thoughts bond and free: 
Enrich my legend with thy sacred veine. Vaine, yet precise; chaste, but to maidens kinde; 
The sad discourse of my untimely fall, A saint in sight, a Machivel in minde. 

O tragique Muse, shall pierce thy sullen eares, Thy present calmes these stormy waves surpasse 
Melpome ne! though nothing can apall As pearles indeede the things which precious seeme; 

Thy heart, obdurate in contemg of feares Thy glebe brings corn, thy pasture plenteous grasse; 

My, my laments shall make thee write in teares, For thee thy toiling oxen join in teeme, 

If, ’mong thy scrolles of antique majestie And after, with their death, thy life redeeme: 
Thou deigne to place a Prelate’s tragedie, Thy sheepe (a pleasant flocke) their fleeces vaile, 
Perchance, the tenor of thy mourning verse And from their dugges yeeld nectar to thy paile. 

May lead some pilgrim to my toomblesse grave, At home, what duty neighbors yeeld to thee, 
Where neither marble monument nor hearse Creeping to others, now thou must resigne; 

The passenger’s attentive view may crave; Attend their diet, ever waiting be, ; 

Which honors now the meanest persons have: When with lesse plentie in a shadie vine, 
3ut well isme, where e’re my ashes lie, But greater pleasure, thou wer’t wont to dine: 

If one teare drop from some religious eie.” Nature hath powr’d enough in each man’s lappe, 

He then commences his narrative, and thus com-| Could each man learn to use his private happe.” 
memorates the founder of his college, Wainfleet. He arrives at the court of Henry VII., and gives this 
Thrice sweete remembrance of that holy man, fine character of the favourite old minister of the king,* 

Reverend erector of those stately tow res, Fox. bishop of Winchester: 

That worthy college where my yout th beganne te le old _—— :; 

In humane artes to spend the watchfull houres, A man mae er to teat the worth of age, ; 

That fruitfull noursery, where heav’nly show’res Patriarke-like, and grave in all designes; 
To me, poore country-plant, such grace did yeelde, —_ _— had a da long pilgrimage; 

paring in diet, abstinent from wines, 








As soon as I prooved the fairest of the field.’ 
His sinews small as threeds or slender lines; 


He gives an account of the motives which led him Lord of the citty, where, with solemne rites, 
to aspire to greatness, among which occurs that of the | The old Prince Arthur feasted with his knights 
“He saw my gifts were such as might deserve, 
He knew his life were drawing to an end, 
dowed. He thought no means so likely to preserve 
“This silver tongue, me thought, was never made His fame, with time and envy to contend, 


With rhetoricke skill to teach each common swaine, As to advance some faithful-serving friend, 


power of eloquence with which he found himself en- | 


These deep conceits were never taught to wade - 
In shallow brookes, nor this aspiring vaine, * Mr. Park, in his notes to the reprint of this poem, as- 
Fit to converse among the shepheard’s traine: signs this character to Sir John Nafont; and says, of the 

I could not girt me, like a worthlesse groome, | colty, “probably Calais,” where Sir John held the trea- 

In courser garment woven of country loome. surership. The “citty” is clearly Winchester, and he, 


whom Wolsey has just mentioned as 
“The pillar of his state, 
That next in council to his sovereign sate,” 


Just cause I saw my titles to advance— 

Vertue my gentry, priesthood my discent, 
Saints my allies, the Crosse my cognisance, 
Angells my guard, that watcht about my tent, was undoubtedly Fox, who, at that time, held the privy 
Wisedome that usher’d me where ere I went; seal, and who first raised Wolsey at Court 
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That, living, might in time to come record 
Th’ immortall praise of his deceased lord. 

At court he soon learns the art of rising; and the poet 
gives an ingenious description of that peculiar kind of 
conduct which there pleases most and longest, where 
it is dangerous to please too much; where, to raise a 
passing shade of disgust is to be ruined;—where te- 
diousness is a crime, and the successful candidate for 
favour must preserve himself in a state of perpetual 
equilibrium between pleasing his master and offending 
his rivals. 

“Tis not huge heapes of figurative devises, 

Nor luxury of metaphors or phrases, 
Nor fineness of connexion that intices 

Court-learned eares, and all the world amazes; 

But depth with pleasure craving all the graces 
Of art and nature curiously precize, 

Serenely modest, excellently wise. 
“It is not learning, for the courtiers know it; 

Nor folly, but for councellors most fit; 
Nor grave demeanur, for we must bestow it 

On ladies toyes; nor quintessence of wit, 

For that is most unstaide; nor doth it sit 
With courtiers majestie to be reputed 
Too learn’d, too grave, too fine, or too conceited. 

“A skill transcendent over every art, 
Yet subject or essentiall unto none, 
Unperfect too, yet having every part, 

And thus, though strange, unperfect and but one; 

Yet all admire and reverence it alone, 
Unknowne and undefin’de, save in discerning; 

By practise to be got, but not by learning.” 


The poet, tired of drily recording the successive 
steps of Wolsey’s promotion, indulges himself and his 


hero ina dream. ‘Theology, personified, passed as a 


vision before him: 
Pearles may be foild, and gold be turn’d to drosse, 
The sun obscur’d, the moon be turn’d to bloud, 
The world may sorrow for Astrea’s losse, 
The heav’ns be darkened like a dusky wood, 
Waste deserts lie where watry fountaines stood; 
But faire Theologie (for so she hight) 
Shall never lose one sparkle of her light 
“Such one she was, as in his Hebrew song 
The wisest King for fairest creature pruoves; 
Embracing her the cedar-trees among, 
Comparing her to roses and to doves, 
Preferring her before all other loves; 
Such one she was, and every whit as faire; 
Beside these two was never such a paire 
“Her handmaids, in Amazon-like attire, 
Went chaste and modest, like Dianae’s traine; 
One, by her gazing lookes, seem’d to aspire 
Beyond the moone, and in a high disdaine 
To deeme the world and worldly treasures vaine: 
She hight Astrolegy, on whose bright lawne 
Spheres, astrolabes, and skillful globes are drawne.” 
Again: 
“The third, a quick-ey’d dame of piercing sight, 
That reason’s worth in equall ballance way’d; 
The truth she lov'd above all earthly wight, 
Yet could not tell her love; but what she saide 
Was certain true, and she a perfect maide: 
Her garment short tuckt up, to worke prepar’d, 
And she cal’d Logicke, without welt or gard. 
“Next these, whose outward lookes I knew aright, 
And had some portion of their endlesse treasure, 


CARDINAL WOLSEY. 


| Sweete Musicke! foundresse of delightsome pleasure 

| _Earth-seanning nimph, directresse of all measure: 

| These humbly did her soveraigne highnesse greete, 

.| And meekely laid their garlands at her feete. 

| . 
“From every one she pluckt a special] flower, 
And laid each flower upon a severall part; 

Then from her owne, a stemme of wondrous power, 
Whose leaves were beames, whose stalke a fi’ry dart 
And that she laid upon my trembling heart: 

Those were the buds of art, this ~ of blisse, 

This gave them life, they yielded grace to this.” 

From the second and third part, which are called 

Wolsetus Triumphans and Wolseius Moriens, there is 

little In the second canto he thus face- 


tiously describes the long vacation: 


to extract. 


‘“‘Now at such times as lawyers walke the streets, 
Without long rowles of papers in their hands; 

When friendly neighbour with his neighbour meetes, 
Without false chalenge to each others lands, 
The counsellor without his client stands! 

When that large capitoll lies voide and waste, 
Where senators and judges late were plac’t.” 


There 


In the third part, Wolsey mourns his fall. 
occurs a beautiful idea in the following stanza: 


“All as my chrysom, so my winding-sheete, 

None joy’de my birth, none mourn’d my death to see; 
The short parenthesis of life was sweete, 

But short; what was before unknown to me, 

And what must follow, is the Lord’s decree: 
The period of my glory is exprest; 
Now of my death; and then my muse take rest.” 

The second of these two stanzas contains an image 
almost as fine as anygo be found in poetry: 


“I did not meane, with predecessors’ pride, 
To walke on cloth, as custome did require; 

More fit that cloth were hung on either side 
In mourning wise, or make the poor attire; 
More fit the dirige of a mournful! quire 

In dull sad notes all sorrowes to exceede, 

For him in whom the prince’s love is dead. 


“I am the tombe where that affection lies, 

That was the closet where it living kept: 
Yet wise men say, affection never dies;— 

No, but it turnes; and when it long hath slept, 
| Looks heavy, like the eie that long hath wept. 
| O could it die, that were a restfull state: 

But living, it converts to deadly hate.” 





Such is the life and death of the great Cardinal; 
which, though we cannot recommend to any of our 
readers to read, we trust that our extracts will be found 
valuable—some of them beautiful: if, on no other ac- 
count, yet certainly as a specimen of a poem which 
appeared before the play of Shakspeare, in which the 
Cardinal occurs as a character, and who, perhaps, was 
indebted to our author for the idea of moulding this 
part of history into a drama. With the exception of a 
few lines, and some single expressions, which we 
cannot quote, we think we have exhausted the poem 
of all that a reader of taste would wish to peruse. 
Before we close, we beg leave to direct the reader's 
attention to the versification, which appears to us 
remarkably easy, smooth, and felicitous, for the time in 
which it was composed; and to do justice to a pomp and 





Faire Algebra, with figures richly dight, 


solemnity of thought which well befits the poet’s subject. 
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LOCKHART'S LIFE OF SIR WALTER SCOTT. ! 


From the London Review. | huzzahs and venerates as if his like were not, is the 
: " ‘ Ae, _ | Same man whom all the world was wont to jostle into 
LOCKHART’S LIFE OF SIR WALTER SCOTT. | ihe kennels; not a changed man, but in every fibre of 
him the same man. Foolish world, what went ye out 
Memoirs of the Lifeaf Sir Walter Scott, Baronet.|to see? A tankard scoured bright; and do not there 
Vol i.—vi. Cadell. Edinburgh, 1837. | lie, of the self-same pewter, whole barrowfuls of tank- 
ards, though by worse fortune all still in the dim 
American Cooper asserts, in one of his books, that) state? 
there is “an instinelive tendency in mento look at; And yet, at bottom, itis not merely our gregarious 
any man who has become distinguished.” True, | sheep-like quality, but something better, and indeed 
surely ; as all observation and survey of mankind,| best; what has been called “ the perpetual fact of 
from China to Peru, from Nebuchadnezzar to Old hero-worship ;” our inborn sincere love of great men ! 
Hickory, will testify! Why do men crowd towards | Not the gilt farthing, for its own sake, do even fools 
the improved drop at Newgate, eager to catch a sight? | covet; but the gold guinea which they mistake it for. 
The man about to be hanged is in a distinguished sit-| Veneration of great men is perennial in the nature of 
uation. Men crowd to such extent, that Greenacre’s | man; this, in all times, especially in these, is one of 
is not the only life choked out there. Again, ask of | the blessedest facts predicable of him. In all times, 
these leathern vehicles, cabriolets, neat-flies, with | even in these seemingly so disobedient times, “it re- 
blue men and women in them, that scour all thorough-| mains a blessed fact, so cunningly has nature ordered 
fares, Whither so fast? ‘To see dear Mrs. Rigmurole, | it, that whatsoever man ought to obey he cannot but 
the distinguished female; great Mr. Rigmarole, the | obey. Show the dullest clodpole, show the haughti- 
distinguished male! Or, consider thaterowning phe- | est feather-head, that a sou! higher than himself is 
nomenon, and summary of modern civilization, a soirée | actually here ; were his knees suffened into brass, he 
of lions. Glittering are the rooms, well-lighted,| must down and worship.” So it has been written; 
thronged ;_ bright flows their undulatory flood of blonde | and may be cited and repeated till known to all. Un- 
gowns and dress-coats, a soft smile dwelling on all | derstand it well, this of * hero-worship” was the pri- 
faces ; for behold there also flow the lions, hovering | mary creed, and has intrinsically been the secondary 
distinguished : oracles of the age, of one sort or ano-| and ternary, and will be the ultimate and final creed 
ther. Oracles really pleasant to see ; whom it is worth | of mankind ; indestructible, changing in shape, but in 
while to go and see: look at them, but inquire not of | essence unchangeable; whereon politics, religions, 
them, depart rather and be thankful. For your lion- | loyalties, and all highest human interests have been 
soirée admits not of speech; there lies the speciality | and canybe built, as on a rock that will endure while 
of it. A meeting together of human creatures; and|man endures. Sneh is hero-worship; so much lies 
yet (so high has civilization gone) the primary aim of | in that our inborn sincere love of great men !—In fa- 
human meeting, that soul might in some articulate | vour of which unspeakable benefits of the reality, what 
utterance unfold itself to soul, can be dispensed with | can we do but cheerfully pardon the multiplex inepti- 
in it. Utterance there is not: nay, there is a certain | tudes of the semblance—cheerfully wish even lion- 
grinuing play of tongue-fence, and make-believe of ut- | soirées, with labels for their lions or without that im- 
terance, considerably worse than none. For which | provement, all manner of prosperity? Let hero-wor- 
reason it has been suggested, with an eye to sincerity | ship flourish, say we; and the more and more assidu- 
and silence in such lion-soirées, Might not each lion | ous chase after gilt farthings while guineas are not 
be, for example, ticketted, as wine-decanters are? Let| yet forthcoming. Herein, at lowest, is proof that 
him carry, slang round him, in such ornamental man-| guineas exist; that they are believed to exist, and 
ner as seemed good, his silver label with name en-| valued. Find great men if you can; if you cannot, 
graved ; you lift his label, and read it, with what far-| still quit not the search; in defect of great men, let 
ther ocular survey you find useful, and speech is not| there be noted men, men, in such number, to such de- 
needed at all. O Fenimore Cooper, it is most true | gree of intensity as the public appetite can tolerate. 
there is ** an instinctive tendency in men to look at} Whether Sir Walter Scott was a great man, is still 
any man that has become distinguished ;” and, more- | @ question with some; but there can be no question 
over, an instinctive desire in men to become distin-| with any one that he was a most noted and even nota- 
guished and be looked at! | ble man. In this generation there was no literary man 
For the rest, we will call ita most valuable tenden- | with such a popularity in any country; there have 
ey this; indispensable to mankind. Withoutit where | only been a few with such, taking in all generations 
were star-and-garter, and significance of rank; where | and all countries. Nay, it is farther to be adinitied 
were all ambition, money-getting, respectability of | that Sir Walter Scott's popularity was of a select sort 
gig or no gig; and, in a word, the main impetus by | rather; not a popularity of the populace. His ad- 
which society moves, the main force by which it) mirers were at one time almost all the intelligent of 
hangs together? A tendency, we say, of manifold | civilized countries ; and to the last, included and do 
results: of manifeld origin, not ridiculous only, but | still include a great portion of thatsort. Such fortune 
sublime ;—which some incline to deduce from the | he had, and has continued to maintain for a space of 
mere gregarious purblind nature of man, prompting | some twenty or thirty years. So Jong the observed of 
him to run, “as dim-eyed animals do, towards any | all observers; a great man, or only a considerable 
glittering object, were it but a scoured tankard, and | man; here surely, if ever, is a singularly cireumstane 
mistake it for a solar luminary,” or even, * sheep-like, | ed, is a “ distinguished” man! In regard to whom, 
to run and crowd because many have already qun!” | therefore, the “ instinctive tendency” on other men’s 
It is, indeed, curious to consider how men do make! part cannot be wanting. Let men look, where the 
the gods that themselves worship. For the most | world has already so long looked. And now, while 
famed man, round whom all the world rapturously | the new, earnestly expected “ Life by his Son-in-law 
VOL. XXx111.—May, 1838. ~ 
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and literary executor’? again summons the whole! thing there lies a silence that is better. Silence is 
world’s aitention round him, probably for the last time | deep as eternity ; speech is shallow as time. Para- 
it will ever be so summoned ; and men are in some | doxical does it seem? Wo for the age, wo for the 
sort taking leave of a notability, and about to go their | man, quack-ridden, bespeeched, bespouted, blown 
way, and commit him to his fortune on the flood of about like barren Sahara, to whom this world-old 
things—why should not this periodical publication | truth were altogether strange —Such we say is the 
likewise publish its thought about him? Readers of | rule, acted on or not, recognised or not; and he who 
miscellaneous aspect, of unknown quantity and quali-| departs from it, what can he do bat spread himself in- 
ty, are wailing to hear it done, With small inward | to breadth and length, into superficiality and saleabil- 
vocation, but cheerfully obedie it to destiny and ne-/ity; and, except as filigree, become comparatively 
cessity, the present reviewer will follow a multitude | useless? One thinks, had but the hogshead of thin 
to do evil or to do no evil, willdepead uot on the mal-| wash, which sours in a week ready for the kennels, 
titade but on himself. One thing he did decidedly | been distilled, been concentrated! Our dear Feni- 
wish; at least to wait till the work were finished: | more Cooper, whom we started with, might, in that 
for the six promised volumes, as the world knows, | way, have given us one Natly Leatherstocking, one 
have flowed over into a seventh, which will not for| melodious synopsis of man and mature in the West, 
some weeks yet see the light. It will tell us, say | (for it lay in him to do it) almost as a Saint Pierre did 
they, litle new and nothing pleasing to know. But! for the islands of the East; and the hundred incohe- 
the editorial powers, wearied with waiting, have be-| rences, cobbled hastily together by order of Colburn 
come peremptory; and declare that, finished or not} and Company, had slumbered in Chaos, as ali inco- 
finished, they will have their hands washed of it at| herences ought if possible to do. Verily this same 
this opening of the year. Perhaps it is best. The | genius of diffuse-writing, of diffuse-acting, is a Mo- 
physiognomy of Scott will not be much altered for us| loch; and souls pass through the fire to him more 
hy the seventh volume; the prior six have altered it|than enough. Surely, if ever discovery was vaiuable 
but little ;—as, indeed, a man who has written some! and needful, it were that above indicated, of paying 
two hundred volumes of his own, and lived for thirty | by the work not visibly done!—Which needful dis- 
years amid the universal speech of friends, must have | covery we will give the whole projecting, railwaying, 
ulready left some likeness of himself. Be it as the | knowledye-diffusing, march-of-intellect and other-wise 
peremptory editorial powers require. | promotive and locomotive societies in the Old and 
First, therefore, a word on the * Life” itself. Mr| New World, any required length of centuries to make. 
Lockhart’s know: powers justify strict requisition in | Once made, such discovery once made, we too will 
his case. Our verdict in general would be, that he} fling cap into the air, and shout Jo Paan, the Devil 
has accomplished the work he schemed for himself in | is conquered; and in the mean-while study to think 
a creditable workmanlike manner. It is true, his no-| it nothing miraculous that seven biographical volumes 
tion of what the work was does not seem to have been | are given where one had been better; and that seve- 
very elevated. ‘To picture forth the life of Scott ac-| ral other things happen, very much as they from of 
cording to any rules of art or composition, so that a| old were known to do, and are like to continue doing. 
reader, on adequately examining it, might say to him- Mr Lockhart’s aim, we take it, was not that of pro- 
self, “* There is Scott, there is the physiognomy and | ducing any such highflown work of art as we hint at; 
meaning of Scott's appearance and transit on this | or indeed to do much other than to print, intelligibiy 
earth; such was he by nature, so did the world act! bound together by order of time, and by some requi- 
on him, so he on the world, with such result and sig- | site interealary exposition, all such letters, documents, 
nificance for himself and us ;”” this was by no manner | and notices about Scott as he found lying suitable, 
of means Mr Lockhart’s plan. A plan which, it is| and as it seemed likely the world wonld undertake to 
rashly said, should preside overevery biography! It|read. His work, accordingly, is not so much a com- 
might have been fulfilled with all degrees of perfec- | position, as what we may cali a compilation well done. 
tion from that of the ** Odyssey” down to ** Thomas | Neither is this a task of no difficulty; this too is a 
Ellwood” or lower. For there is no heroic poem in| task that may be performed with extremely various 
the world but is at bottom a biography, the life of a| degrees of talent: from the ‘* Life and Correspond- 
man: also, it may be said, there is no life of a man, ence of Hannah More,”’ for instance, up to this * Life 
faithfully recorded, but is a heroic poem of its sort, | of Scott,” there is a wide range indeed! Let us take 
rhymed or unrhymed. It is a plan one would prefer, | the seven volumes, and be thankful that they are gen- 
did it otherwise suit; which it does not, in these days. | vine in their kind. Nay, as to that of their being 
Seven volumes sell so much dearer than one; are so| seven and not one, it is right to say that the publie so 
much easier to write than one, ‘The * Odyssey,” for| required it. ‘To have done other would have shown 
instance, what were the value of the * Odyssey,” sold | little policy in an author, Had Mr Lockhart labori- 
per sheet? One paper of “ Pickwick ;” or say, the | ously compressed himself, and instead of well-done 
inconsiderable fraction of one. ‘This, in commercial | compilation, brought out the well-done composition in 
algebra, were the equation: “Odyssey” equal to} one volume instead of seven, which not many men in 
Pickwick,” divided by an unknown integer. England are better qualified to do, there can be no 
There is a great discovery still to be made in lite-| doubt that his readers for the time had been immeas- 
rature, that of paying literary men by the quantity they | urably fewer. If the praise of magnanimity be denied 
donot write. Nay, io sober truth, is not this actually | him, that of prudence must be conceded, which per- 
the rule in all writing; and, moreover, in all conduct | haps he values more. 
and acting? Not what stands above ground, but The truth is, the work, done in this manner too, 
what lies unseen under it, as the root and subterrene | was good tohave: Scott’s Biography, if uncomposed, 
element it sprang from and emblemed forth, deter- | lies printed and indestructible here, in the elementary 
mines value. Under all speech that is good for any | state, and can at any time be composed, if necessary, 
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by whosoever has call to that. As it is, as it was 
meant to be, we repeat, the wor): is vigorously done. 
Sagacity, decision, candour, diligence, good manners, 
good sense: these qualities are throughout observa- 
ble. The dates, calewlations, statements, we suppose 
to be all accurate; mach laborious inquiry, some of it 
impossible for another man, has been gone into, the 
results of which are imparted with due brevity. 
Scott's letters, not interesting generally, yet never 
absolutely without interest, are copiously given; co- 
piously, but with selection ; the answers to them stil! 
more select. Narrative, delineation, and at length 
personal reminiscences, occasionally of much merit, of 
a certain rough force, sincerity and picturesqueness, 
duly intervene. The scattered members of Scott's 
Life do lie here, and could be disentangled. In a 
word, this compilation is the work of a manful, clear- 
seeing, conclusive man, and has been executed with 
the faculty and combination of faculties the public had 
a right to expect from the name attached to it. 

One thing we hear greatly blamed in Mr. Lockhart: 
that he has been too communicative, indiscreet, and 
has recorded much that ought to have lain suppressed. 
Persons are mentioned, and circumstances, not always 
of an ornamental sort. It would appear there is far 
less reticence than was looked for! Various persons, 
name and surname, have “received pain:” nay, the 
very hero of the biography is rendered unheroic ; un- 
ornamental facts of him, and of those he had to do 
with, being set forth in plain English: hence ‘ per- 
sonality,@ “ indiscretion,” or worse, ‘ sanctities of 
private life,” &c. &c. How delicate, decent is Eng- 
lish biography, bless its mealy mouth! A Damocles’ 


sword of Respectalility hangs for ever over the poor | 


English life-writer, (as it does over poor English life 
in general,) and reduces him to the verge of paralysis. 
Thus it has been said, “there are no English lives 
worth reading except those of Players, who by the 
nature of the case have bidden Respectability good 
day.” The English biographer has long felt that if 
in writing his Man’s Biography, he wrote down any 
thing that could by possibility offend any man, he had 
written wrong. The plain consequence was that, 


properly speaking, no biography whatever could be | 


produced. The poor biographer, having the fear not 
of God before his eyes, was obliged to retire as it 


were into vacuum; and write inthe most melancholy, | 


straitened manner, with only vacuum for a result. 


Vain that he wrote, and that we kept reading volume | 


on volume: there was no biography, but sone vague 


ghost of a biography, white, stainless; without fea- | 


ture or substance ; vacuum, as we say, and wind and 
shadow—which indeed the material of it was. 

No man lives without jostling and being jostled ; 
in all ways he has to el/ow himself through the world, 
giving and receiving offence. His life is a battle, in 
so far as itis an entity at all. The very oyster, we 
suppose, comes in collision with oysters: undoubted- 


ly enough it does come in collision with Necessity | 


and Difficulty ; and helps itself through, not as a per- 
fect ideal oyster, but as an imperfect real one. Some 
kind of remorse must be known to the oyster; certain 
hatreds, certain pusillanimities. But as for man, his 


conflict is continual with the spirit of contradiction, | 


that is without and within; with the evil spirit, (or 
cal] it with the weak, most necessitous, pitiable spi- 
rit,) that is in others-and in himself. His walk, like 
all walking (say the mechanicians, ) is a series of falls. 


| tion. 


| pleasant to me !” 


39 


To paint man’s life is to represent these things. Let 
them be represented, fitly, with dignity and measure ; 
but above all, let then be represented. No tragedy 
of Hamlet with the part of Hamlet omitted by partie- 
ular desire! No ghost of a Biography, let the Dam- 
ocles’ sword of Respectability (which after all is but 
a pasteboard one) threaten as it will! One hopes that 
the publie taste is much mended in this matter; that 
vacuum-biographies, with a good many other vacui- 
ties related to them, are withdrawn or withdrawing 


into vacuum. Probably it was Mr. Lockhart’s feeling 


of what the great public would approve, that Jed him, 
r open-eyed, into this offence against the small criticis- 


ing public; we joyfully accept the omen. 

Perhaps then, of all the praises copiously bestowed 
on his work, there is none in reality so creditable to 
him as this same censure, which has also been pretty 
copious. It is a censure better than a good many 
praises. He is found guilty of having said this and 
that, calculated not to be entirely pleasant to this man 
and that; in other words, calculated to give him and 
the thing he worked ina living set of features, not 
leave him vague, in the white beatified ghost condi- 
Let it be so. Several men, as we hear, cry 
out, **See, there is something written not entirely 
Good friend, it is pity; but who 
can help it? They that will crowd about bonfires, 
may, sometimes very fairly, get their beards singed ; 
it is the price they pay for such illumination: natural 
twilight is safe and free to all. For our part, we hope 
all manner of biographies that are written in England 
will henceforth be written so. If it is fit that they 
be written otherwise, then it is still fitter that they be 
not written at all; to produce not things but ghosts of 
things, can never be the duty of man. The biographer 
has this problem set before him: to delineate a like- 
ness of the earthly pilgrimage of a man. He will 
compute well what profit is in it, and what disprofit ; 
under which latter head this of offending any of his 
fellow-creatures will surely not be forgotten. Nay, 
this may so swell the disprofit side of his account, 
that many an enterprise of biography, otherwise pro- 
mising, shall require to be renounced. But once taken 
up, the rule before all rules is to do if, not to do the 
ghost of it. In speaking of the man and men he has 
to deal with, he will of course keep all his charities 
about him, but also all his eyesopen, Far be it from 
him to set down aught untrue; nay, not to abstain 
from, and leave in oblivion, much that is true. But 
having found a thing or things essential for his sub- 
ject, and well computed the for and against, he will io 
very deed set down such thing or things, nothing 
doubting—having, we may say, the fear of God be- 
fore his eyes, and no other fear whatever. Censure 
the biographer’s prudence ; dissent from the computa- 
tion he made, or agree with it; be all matice of his, 
be all falsehood, nay, be all offensive avoidable inac- 


curacy, condemned and consumed ; but know that by 


this plan only, executed as was possible, could the 
biographer hope to make a biography; and blame him 
not that he did what it had been the worst fault not 
to do. 

As to the inaccuracy or error of these statements 
about the Ballantynes and other persons aggrieved, 
which are questions much mooted at present in some 
places, we know nothing at all. If they are inaccu- 
rate, let them be corrected; if the inaccuracy was 
avoidable, let the author bear rebuke and punishment 
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forit. We can only say, these things carry no look 
of inaccuracy on the face of them; neither is any- 
where the smallest trace of ill-will or unjust feelin 
discernible. Decidedly the probabilities are, and til 
better evidence arise, the fair conclusion is, that this 
matier stands very much as it onghttodo. Let the 
clatter of censure, therefore, propagate itself as far as 
itean. For Mr. Lockhart it virtually amounts to this 
very considerable praise, that, standing full in the face 
of the public, he has set at nought, and been among 
the first to do it, a publie piece of cant; one of the 
commonest we have, and closely allied to many others 
of the fellest sort, as smooth as it looks. 

The other censure, of Scott being made unheroic, 
springs from the same stem; and is, perhaps, a still 
more wonderful flower of it. Your true hero must 
have no features, bunt be white, stainless, an imper- 
sonal ghost-hero! But connected with this, there is 
a hypothesis now current, due probably to some man 
of name, for its own furce would not carry it far: 
That Mr Lockhart at heart has a dislike to Scott, and 
has done his best in an underhand treacherous manner 
to dishero him! Such hypothesis is actually current: 
he that has ears may hear it now and then. On 
which astonishing hypothesis, if a word must be said, 
it can only be an apology for silence, * that there are 
things at which one stands struck silent, as at first 
sight of the Infinite.’ For if Mr Lockhart is fairly 
chargeable with any radical defect, if on any side his 
insight entirely fails him, it seems even to be in this, 
that Scott is altogether lovely to him; that Scott's 
greatness spreads out for him on all hands beyond 
reach of eye; that his very faults become beautiful, 
his vulgar worldliness are solid prudences, proprie- 
ties ; and of his worth there is no measure. Does not 
the patient biographer dwell on his Abbots, Pirates, 
and hasty theatrical scene-paintings ; affectionately 
analyzing them, as if they were Raphael pictures, 
time-defying Hamlets, Othellos’?’ The novel-inanu- 
factory, with its £15,000 a-year, is sacred to him as 
creation of a genius, which carries the noble victor up 
toheaven. Scott is to Lockhart the unparallelled of 
the time ; an object spreading out before him like a 
sea without shore. Of that astonishing hypothesis, 
let expressive silence be the only answer. 

And so in sum, with regard to * Lockhart’s Life of 
Scott,” readers that believe in us shall read it with 
the feeling that a man of talent, decision, and insight 
wrote it; wrote itin seven volumes, not in one, he- 
cause the public wi uld pay for it better in that state ; 
but wrote it with courage, with frankness, Sincerity ; | 
on the whole, in a very readable, recommendable man- 
ner, as things go. Whosoever needs it can purchase 
it, or the loan of it, with assurance more than usual 
that he has ware for his money. And now enough of | 
the written life: we will glance a little at the man 
and his acted life. 

Into the question whether Scott was a great man or 
It is, as too| 
usual, a question about words. There can be no doubt | 
but many men have been named and printed great, | 
who were vastly smaller than he: as little doubt 
moreover that of the specially good a very large por- | 
tion, according to any genuine standard of man’s 
worth, were worthless in comparison to him. He for 
whom Scott is great may most innocently name him 
so; may with advantage admire his great qualities, 
and ought with sincere heart to emulate them. At/| 


not, we do not propose to enter deeply. 


SIR WALTER SCOTT. 
the same time, it is good that there be a certain de- 
gree of precision in our epithets. It is good to under- 
stand, for one thing, that no popularity, and open- 
mouthed wonder of all the world, continued even for 
a long series of years, can make a man great. Such 
popularity is a remarkable fortune; indicates a great 
adaptation of the man to his element of circumstances, 
but may or may not indicate any thing great in the 
man. ‘l’o our imagination, as above hinted, there is a 
certain apotheosis in it; but in the reality no apothe- 
osis at all. Popularity is as a blaze of illumination, 
or alas, of conflagration kindled round a man; show- 
ing what is in him; not putting the smallest item 
more into him; often abstracting much from him; 
conflagrating the poor man himself into ashes and ca- 
put mortuum! And then, by the nature of it, such 
poputarity is transient ; your “series of years,” quite 
unexpectedly, sometimes almost on a sudden, termi- 
nates! For the stupidity of men, especially of men 
congregated in masses round any object, is extreme. 
What iilaminations and conflagrations have kindled 
themselves, as if new heavenly suns had risen, which 
proved only to be tar-barrels, and terrestrial locks of 
straw! Profane princesses cried out, ** One God, one 
Farinelli!”—and whither now have they and Farinelli 
danced? In literatore too, there have been seen pop- 
ularities greater even than Scott’s, and nothing peren- 
nial in the interior of them. Lope de Vega, whom 
all the world swore by, and made a proverb of; who 
could make an acceptable five act tragedy in almost as 
many hours; the greatest of all popularities past or 
present, and perhaps one of the greatest men that ever 
ranked among popularities : Lope himself, so radiant, 
far-shining, has not proved to be a sun or star of the 
firmament; but is as good as lost and gone out, or 
plays at best, in the eyes of some few, as a vague 
avrora-borealis, and brilliant ineffectuality. The great 
man of Spain sat obscure at the time, all dark and 
poor, a maimed soldier; writing his Don Quixote in 
prison. And Lope’s fate withal was sad, his popu- 
larity perhaps a curse to him; for in this man there 
was something ethereal too, a divine particle tracea- 
ble in few other popular men; and such far-shining 
diffusion of himself, though al] the world swore by i', 
would do nothing for the true life of him even while 
he lived: he had to creep into a convent, intoa monk’s 
cowl, and learn, with infinite sorrow, that his bleseed- 
ness had lain elsewhere; that when a man’s life feels 
itself to be sick and an error, no voting of bystanders 
can make it well and a truth again. Orcoming down 
to our own times, was not August Kotzrbue popular! 
Kotzebue, not so many years since, saw himself, if 
rumour and hand-clapping could be credited, the great- 
est man going; saw visibly his Thoughts, dressed 
out in plush and pasteboard, permeating and peram- 
bulating civilized Kurope; the most iron visages 
weeping with him, in all theatres from Cadiz to Kamt- 
chatka; his own “astonishing genius,’ meanwhile 
producing two tragedies or so per month: he on the 
whole blazed high enough: he too has gone out into 
Night and Orcus, and already is not. We will omit 


| this of popularity altogether, and account it as making 


simply nothing towards Scott’s greatness or non- 
greatness, as an accident, not a quality. 

Shorn of this falsifying nimbus, and reduced to his 
own natural dimensions, there remains the reality, 
Walter Scott, and what we can find in him: to be 
accounted great, or not great, according to the dialects 
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of men. Friends to precision of epithet will probably 
deny his title to the name “great.” It seems to us 
there goes other stuff to the making of great men than 
can be detected here. One knows not what idea wor- 
thy of the name of great, what purpose, instinct, or 
tendency, that could be called great, Scott ever was 
inspired with. His life was worldly; his ambitions 
were worldly. There is nothing spiritual in him; all 
is economical, material, of the earth earthy. A love 
of picturesque, of beautiful, vigorous, and graceful 
things ; a genuine love, yet not more genuine than 
has dwelt in hundreds of men named minor poets : 
this is the highest quality to be discerned in him. 
His power of representing these things too, his poetic 
power, like his moral power, was a genius in extenso, 
as we may say, not in intenso. In action, in specula- 
tion, broad as he was, he rose nowhere high; pro- 
ductive without measure as to quantity, in quality he 
for the most trascended but a little way the region of 
commonplace. It has been said, ** no man has writ- 
ten as many volumes with so few sentences that can 
be quoted.”” Winged words were not his vocation ; 
nothing urged him that way: the great mystery of 
existence was not great to him; did not drive him in- 
to rocky solitudes to wrestle with it for an answer, to 
be answered or to perish. He had nothing of the 
martyr; into no “ dark region to slay monsters for us,” 
did he, either led or driven, ventere down: his con- 
quests were for his own behoof mainly, conquests over 
common market labour, and reckonable in good me- 
tallic coin of the realm. The thing he had faith in, 
except power, power of what sort soever, and even of 
the rudest sort, would be difficult to point out. One 


sees not that he believed in any thing; nay, he did 


not even disbelieve ; but quietly acquiesced, and 
made himself at home in a world of conventionalities : 
the false, the semi-false, and the true, were alike trne 
in this, that they were there, and had power in their 
hands more or less. It was well to feel so; and yet 
not well! We find it written, ** Wo to them that are 
at ease in Zion ;”’ but surely itis a double wo to them 
that are at ease in Babel,in Domdaniel. On the other 
hand he wrote many volumes, amusing many thou- 
sands of men. Shall we call this great? It seems 
to us there dwells and struggles another sort of spirit 
in the inward parts of great men ! 

Brother Ringletub, the missionary, inquired of Ram- 
Dass, a Hindoo man-god, who had set up for godhood 
lately, What he meant to do, then, with the sins of 
mankind? ‘To which Ram-Dass at once answered, 
he had fire enough in his belly to burn up all the sins 
in the world. Ram-Dass was right so far, and had a 
spice of sense in him ; for surely it is the test of every 
divine man this same, and without it he is not divine 
or great—that he have fire in him to burn up some- 
what of the sins of the world, of the miseries and er- 
rors of the world: why else is he there? Far be it 
from us to say that a great man must needs, with be- 
nevolence prepense, become a “ friend of humanity ;” 
nay, that such professional self-conscious friends of 
humanity are not the fatallest kind of persons to be 
met with in our day. All greatness is unconscious, 
or it islittle and naught. And yet a great man with-| 
out such fire in him, burning dim or developed as a} 
divine behes: ‘1 his heart of hearts, never resting till | 
it be fulfilled, were a solecism in nature. A great | 
man is ever, as the Transcendentalists speak, pos- 
sessed with an idea. Napoleon himself, not the su- 
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perfinest of great men, and ballasted sufficiently with 
prudences and egoisms, had neveriheless, as is clear 
enough, an idea to start with: the idea that Demoe- 
was the Cause of man, the right and infinite 
Cause. Accordingly he made himself “ the armed 
soldier of Democracy; and did vindicate it in a 
rather great manner. Nay, to the very last, he had a 
kind of idea, that, namely, of **/a carriere ouverte 
aux talens, the tools to him that can handle them ;” 
really ‘one of the best ideas yet promulgated on that 
matter, or rather the one true central idea, towards 
which all the others, if they tend any whither, must 
tend. Unhappily it was in the military province only 
that Napoleon could realize this idea of his, being 
being forced to fight for himself the while: before he 
got it tried to any extent in the civil province of things, 
his head by much victory grew light (no head can 
stand more than its quantity); and he lost head, as 
they say, and became a selfish ambitionist and quack 
and was hurled out, leaving his idea to be realized, in 
the civil province of things, by others! Thus was 
Napoleon; thus are all great men: children of the 
idea; or, in Ram-Dass’s phraseclogy, furnished with 
fire to burn up the miseries of men. 


racy 


Conscious or 
unconscious, Jatent or unfolded, there i: small vestige 
of any such fire being extant in the inner-man of 
Scott. 

Yet on the other hand, the surliest critic must allow 
that Scott was a genuine man, which itself is a great 
matter. No affectation, fantasticality or distortion, 
dwelt in him; no shadow of cant. Nay withal, was 
he not a right brave and strong man, according to his 
kind? What a load of toil, what a measure of felici- 
ty, he quietly bore along with him; with what quiet 
strength he both worked on this earth, and enjoyed in 
it; invincible to evil fortune and to good! A most 
composed invincible man; in difficulty and distress, 
knowing no discouragement, Sainson-like, carrying 
off on his strong Samson-shoulders the gates that 
would imprison him ; in danger and menace, laughing 
at the whisper of fear. And then, with such a sunny 
current of trne humour and humanity, a free joyful 
sympathy with so many things; what of fire he had, 
all lying so beautifully defen’, as radical latent heat, 
as fruitful interoal warmth of |i robust, 
healthy man! ‘The truth is, our best definition ot 
Seott were perhaps even this, that he was, if no great 
man, then something much pleasanter to be, a robust, 
thoroughly healthy, and withal, very prosperous and 
victorious man. Au emiuentiy well-conditioned man, 
healthy in body, healthy ia soul; we will call him 
one of the healthiest of men. Neither is this a small 
matter: health is a great matter, both to the possessor 
of it and to others. On the whole, that humorist in 
the Moral Essay was not so far out, who determined 
on honouring health only ; and so instead of humbling 
himself to the highborn, to the rich and well-dressed, 
insisted on doffing that to the healthy ; coronetted 
carriages with pale faces in them passed by as fail- 
ures miserable and lamentable; trucks with ruddy 


fe ; aA most 


|cheeked strength dragging at them were greeted as 
| successful and venerable. 


For does not health mean 
harmony, the synonym of all that is true, justly or- 
dered, good ; is it not, in some sense, the net-total, as 
shown by experiment, of whatever worth is in ug? 
The healthy man is a most meritorious product of na- 
ture, so far as he goes. A healthy body is good; but 
a soul in right health,—it is the thing beyond all 
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others to be prayed for; the blessedest thing this earth 
receives of heaven. Without artificial medicament of 
philosuphy, or tight-lacing of creeds (always very 
questionable,) the healthy soul discerus what is good, 
and adheres to it, and retains it; discerns whatis bad, 
and spontaneously casts it off. An instinct from na- 
ture herself, like that which guides the wild animals 
of the forest to their food, shows him what he shall 
ao, what he shall abstain from. The false and for- 
eign will not adhere to him; cant and all fantastic, 
diseased incrustations are impossible—as Walker 
the Original, in such eminence of health was Ae for 
his part, coudd not by much abstinence from soap 
and water, attain to a dirty face! This thing thou 
canst work with and profit by, this thing is substan- 
tial and worthy ; that other thing thou canst not work 
with, it is trivial and inapt: so speaks unerringly the 
inward monition of the man’s whole nature. No 
need of logic to prove the most argumentative absur- 
dity absurd ; as Goethe says of himself, * all this ran 
down from me like water from a man in wax-cloth 
dress.” Blessed is the healthy nature; it is the co- 
herent, sweetly co-operative, not incoherent, self-dis- 
traction, self-estructive one! In the harinonious ad- 
justment and ‘piay of all the faculties, the just balance 
of oneself gives a just feeling towards all men and all 
things. Glad light from within radiates outwards, 
and enlightens and embellishes 

Now all this can be predicated of Walter Scott, and 
of no British literary man that we remember in these 
days, to any such extent,—if it be not perhaps of one, 
the most opposite imaginable to Scott, but his equal 
in this quality and what holds of it: William Cobbeu! 
Nay, there are other similarities, widely different as 
they two look ; nor be the comparison disparaging to 
Scott: for Cobbett also, as the pattern John Bull of 
his century, strong as the rhinoceros, and with singu- 
lar humanities and genialities shining throuch his 
thick skin, is a most brave phenomenon. So bounte- 
ous was nature to us; in the sickliest of recorded 
ages, when British literature lay all puking and 
sprawling in Werterism, Byronism, and other senti- 
mentalisin, tearful or spasmodic (fruitof internal wind) 
Nature was kind enough to send us two healthy Men, 
of whom she mightstill say, not w ithout pride, * These 
also were tnade in England; such limbs do I still 
make there!’ It is one of the cheerful sichts, let 
the question of its greatness be settled as you will. 
A healthy nature may or may not be great; but 
there is no great nature thatis not healthy.—Or, on 
the whole, might we not say, Scott, in the new 
vesture of the nineteenth century, was intrinsical- 
ly very much the old fighting Borderer of prior 
centuries; the kind of man Natere did of old make in 
that birthland of his? Ina the saddle, with the foray- 
epear, he would have acquitted himself as he did at 
the desk with his pen. One fancies how, in stout 
Beardie of Harden’s time, he could have played Bear- 
die’s part; and been the stalwart boff-belted terre 
filius he in this late time could only delight to draw. 
The same stout self-help was in him; the same oak 
and triple brass round his heart. He too could have 
fought at Redswire, cracking crowns with the fiercest, 
if that had been the task; could have harried cattle in 
‘Tynedale, repaying injury with compound interest; a 
right sufficient captain of men. A man without qualms 
or fantasticalities ; a hard-headed sound-hearted man, 
of joyous robust temper, looking to the main chance, | 
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and fighting direct thitherward: valde stalwartus 
homo! How much in that case had slambered in 
him, and passed away without sign. But indeed, 
who knows huw much slumbers in many men. Per- 
haps our greatest poets are the mute Miltons; the 
vocal are those whom by happy accident we lay hold 
of, one here, one there, as it chances, and make vocal. 
It is even a question whether, had not want, discom- 
fort, and distress-warrants been busy at Stratford- n- 
Avon, Shakspeare himself had not lived killing calves 
or combing wool! Had the Edial Boarding-school 
turned out well, we had never heard of Samuel Johno- 
son; Samuel Johnson had been a fat schoolmaster 
and dogmatic gerundgrinder, aud never known that he 
was more. Nature is rich: those two eggs that thou 
art eating carelessly to breakfast, could they not have 
been hatched into a pair of fowls, and have covered 
the whole world with poultry? 

But it was not harrying of cattle in Tynedale, 
or cracking of crowns at Redswire, that this stout 
Border chief was appointed to perform. Far other 
work. To be the song-singer and pleasant tale-teller 
to Britain and Europe, in the beginning of the artifi- 
cial nineteenth century ; here, aud not there, lay his 
business. Beardie of Harden would have found it 
very amazing. How he shapes himself to this new 
element ; how he helps himself along in it, makes it to 
do for him, lives sound and victorious in it, and 
leads over the marches such a spoil as ail the cattle- 
droves the Hardens ever took were poor in compari- 
son to: this is the history of the life and achieve- 
ments of eur Sir Walter Scott, Baronet ;—whereat 
we are now to glance for a little! It is a thing re- 
markable; a thing substantial; of joyful, victorious 
sort; not unworthy to be glanced at. Withal, how- 
ever, a glance here and there will suffice. Our limits 
are narrow; the thing, were it never so victorious, is 
not of the sublime sort, nor extremely edifying; there 
is nothing in it to censure vehemently, nur love vehe- 
mentiy: there is more to wonder at than admire; and 
the whole secret is not an abstruse one. 

Till towards the age of thirty, Sgott’s life has no- 
thing in it decisivley pointing towards literature, or in- 
deed towards distinction of any kind; he is wedded, 
setiled, and has gone through all his preliminary steps, 
without symptom of renown as yet. Itis the life of 
every other Edinburgh youth of his station and time. 
Fortunate we must name it, in many ways. Parents 
in easy or wealthy circumstances, yet unincumbered 
with the cares and perversions of aristocracy: nothing 
eminent in place, in faculty, or culture, yet nothing 
deficient; all around is methodic regulation, prudence, 
prosperity, kind-heartedness; an element of warmth 
and light of affection, industry, and burgherly comfort, 
heightened iuto elegance; in which the young heabt 
can wholesomely grow. A vigorous health seems to 
have been given by Nature; yet, as if Nature had said 
withal, “* Let it be a health to express itself by mind 
not by body,” a lameness is added in childhood; the 
brave little boy, instead of romping and bickering, 
must learn to think; or at lowest, what is a great 
matter, to sit still. No rackets and trundling-hoops 
for this young Walter; but ballads, history-books, 
and a world of legendary stuff, which his mother and 
those near him are copiously able to furnish. Disease, 
which is but superficial, and issues in outward lame- 
ness, does not cloud the young existence; rather for- 
wards it towards the expansion it is fited for. The 
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miserable disease had been one of the internal nobler 
parts, marring the general organization; under which 
no Walter Scott could have been forwarded, or with 
all his other endowments could have been producible 
or possible. ‘ Nature gives healthy children much ; 
how much! Wise education is a wise unfolding of 
this ; often it unfolds itself better of its own accord.” 


Add one other circumstance: the place where; 
namely, Presbyterian Scotland. The influences of 
this are felt incessantly, they stream in at every pore. 
“ There is a country accent,” says La Rochefoucault, 
“ not in speech only, but in thought, conduct, charac- 
ter, and manner of existing, which never forsakes a 
man.” Scott, we believe, was all his days an Kpis- 
copalian Dissenter in Scotland; but that makes little 
to the matter. Nobody who knows Scotland and 
Scott can doubt but Presbyterianisim, too, had a vast 
share in the forming of him. A country where the 
entire people is, or even once has been, laid hold of, 
filled to the heart with an infinite religious idea, has 
“made a step from which it canuot retrograde. 
Thought, conscience, the sense that man is denizen 
of a universe, creature of an eternity, has penetrated 
to the remotest cottage, to the simplest heart. Beau- 
tiful and awful, the feeling of a heavenly behest, of 
duty god-commanded, overcanopies all life. ‘There is 
an iuspiration in such a people; one may say ina 
more special sense, * the inspiration of the Almighty 
giveth them understanding.” Honour to all the brave 
and true; everlasting honour to brave old Knox, one 
of the truest of the true! That in the moment while 
he and his cause, amid civil broils, in convulsion and 
confusion, were still but struggling for life, he sent 
the schoolmaster forth to all corners, and said, “ Let 


the people be taught:” thisis but one, and indeed an 
inevitable and comparatively inconsiderable item in 


his great message to men. His message, in its true 
compass, was, ** Let men know that they are men; 
created by God, responsible to God; who work in 
any meanest moment of time what will last through 
eternity.” It is verily a great message. Not plough- 
ing and hammering machines, not patent digesters 
(never 80 ornamental) to digest the produce of these; | 
no,in no wise; born slaves neither of their fellow- 
men, nor of their own appetites; but mea! This 
great message Knox did deliver, with a man’s voice 
and strength; and found a people to believe him. 

Of such an achievement, we say, were it to be | 
made once only, the results are immense, Thought, | 
in such a country, may change its form, but cannot go | 
out; the country has attained majority ; thought, and | 
a certain spiritual manhood, ready for all work that 
man can do, endures there. It may take many forms: 
the form of hard-fisted, money-getting industry, as in 
the vulgar Scotchman, in the valyar New Englander ; 
but as compact developed force and alertness of fa- | 
culty, it is still there; it may utter itself, one day, as | 
the colossal skepticism of a Hume (beneficent this | 
too, though painful, wrestling, ‘Titan-like, through | 
doubt and inquiry towards new belief;) and again, | 
some better day, it may utter itself as the inspired me- | 
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beyond all else except that, in the Presbyterian Gos- 
pel of John Knox. It seems a good national charac- 
ter; and, on some sides, not so good. Let Scott thank 
John Knox, for he owed him much, little as he dream- 
ed of debt in that querter! No Scotchman of his time 
was more entirely Scoteh thaw Walter Scott: the 
good and the not so good, which all Seotchmen in- 
herit, ran through every fibre of him. 

Scott’s childhood, school-days, college-days, aro 
pleasant to read of, though they differ not from those 
of others in his place and time. The memory of him 
may probably enough last till this reeord of them be- 
come far more curious than it now is. * So lived an 
Edinburgh Writer to the Signet’s son in the end of 
the eighteenth century,” may some future Scotch no- 
velist say to himself in the end of the twenty-first! 
The following little fragment of infancy is all we can 
extract. It is from an autobiography which he had 
begun, which one cannot but regret he did not finish. 
Scott’s best qualities never shone out more freely than 
when he went upon anecdote and reminiscence. Such 
a master of narrative and of himself could have done 
personal narrative well. Here, if any where, his 
knowledge was complete, and all his humour and 
good-humour had free scope : 


“ An odd incident is worth recording. It seems my 
mother had sent a maid to take charge of me, at this 
farm of Sandy-Knowe, that I m'ght be no inconveni- 
ence to the fumily. But the damsel sent on that im- 
portant mission had left her heart behind her, in the 
keeping of some wild fellow, it is likely, who had done 
and said more to her than he was like to make good. 
She became extremely desitous to return to Edin- 
burgh: and, as my mother made a point of her remain- 
ine where she was, she contracted a sort of hatred at 
poor me, as the cause of her being detained at Sandy- 
Knowe. This rose, I suppose, toa sort of delirious 
affection, for she confessed to old Alison Wilson, the 
housekeeper, that she had carried me up to the craigs 
under a strong temptation of the Devil to cut my throat 
with her scissors, and bury me in the moss. Alison in- 
stantly took possession of my person, and took care 
that her confidant should not be subject to any further 
temptation, at least as far as [ was concerned. She was 
dismissed, of course, and I have heard afterwards be 
came a lunatic. 

“Tt is here, at Sandy-Knowe, in the residence of my, 
paternal grandfather, already mentioned, that I have 
the first consciousness of existence; and I recollect dis 
tinctly that my situation and appearance were a little 
whimsical. Among the odd remedies recurred to 
to aid my lameness, some one had recommended that 
so often as a sheep was killed for the use of the family, 


| should be stripped, and swathed up in the skin warm 


as it was flayed from the carcass of the animal. In 
this Tartar-like habiliment I well remember lyine- 
upon the floor of the little parlour in the farm-house, 
while my grandfather, a venerable old man with white 
hair, used every excitement to make me try to crawl. 
| also distinctly remember the late Sir George M*Dou- 
1 of Mackerstown, father of the present Sir Hen 
Hay M‘Dougal, joining in the attempt. He was, Gol 
knows how, arelation of ours; and I still recollect him 


lody of a Burns: in a word, it is and continues in the | jn his old-fashioned military habit (he had been Colonel 
voice and the work ofa nation of hardy, endeavour- | of the Greys,) with a small cocked-hat deeply laced, 
ing, considering men, with whatever that may bear|an embroidered scarlet waistcoat, and a light-coloured 
in it, or unfold from it. The Seotch national charac- | cuat, with milk-white locks tied in a miltary fashion, 
ter originates in many circumstances; first of all, in | kneeling on the ground before me, and dragging his 
the Saxon stuff there was to work on; but next, and watch along the carpet to induce me to fullow it. The 
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benevolent old soldier, and the infant wrapped in his 
sheep-skin, would have afforded an odd group to un- 
This must have happened about 


interested spectators. 
my third year (1774,) for Sir George M*Dougal and 
my grandfather both died shortly after that period.” 


~Vol.i pp- 15-17 
We will 


Scott has grown up to bea brisk-hearted jovial young 
man and advocate: in vacation time he makes excur- 
sions to the Highlands, to the Border Cheviots and 
Northumberland ; rides free and far, on his stout gal- 
loway, through bog and brake, over the dim moory 
debateable land,—over Flodden and other fields and 
places, where, though he yet knew it not, his work 
lay. No land, however dim and moory, but either 
has had or will have its poet, and so hecome not un- 
known in Liddesdale, which was once as 
prosaic as most dales, having now attained illustra- 
tion, let us glance thitherward: Liddesdale too is on 
this ancient Earth of ours under this eternal Sky; 
and gives and takes, in the most incalculable manner, 
with the Universe at large! Scott’s experiences there 
are rather of the rustic Arcadian sort; the element of 
whiskey not wanting. We should premise that here 
and there a feature has perhaps been agyravated for 
effect’s sake: 


glance next into the * Liddesdale raids.” 


song 
gy. 


“During seven successive years,” writes Mr. Lock- 
hart (for the autobiography has long since left us,) 
**Scott made a raid, as he called it, into Liddesdale 
with Mr. Shortreed, sheriff-substitute of Roxburgh, for 
his guide; exploring every rivulet to its source, and 
every ruined peel from foundation to battlement. At 
this time no wheeled carriage had ever been seen in 
the district;—the first indeed was a gig, driven by 
Scott himself for a part of his way, when on the last 
of these seven excursions. There was no inn nor pub- 
lic house of any kind in the whole valley; the travel- 
lers passed from the shepherd’s hut to the minister’s 
manse, and again from the cheerful hospitality of the 
manse to the rough and jolly welcome of the home- 
stead; gathering, wherever they went, songs and 
tunes, and occasionally more tangible relics of anti- 
quity;—even such a ‘routh of auld nick-nackets’ as 
Burns ascribes to Captain Grose. To these rambles 
Scott owed much of the materials of his * Minstrelsy 
of the Scottish Border;’ and not less of that intimate 
acquaintance with the living manners of these unso- 
phisticated regions, which constitutes the chief charm 
of one of the most charming of his prose works. 
how soon he had any definite object before him in bis 
researches seems very doubtful. * He was makin’ him- 
sel a’ the time,’ said Mr. Shortreed; ‘ but he didna ken 
may be what he was about till years had passed; at first 
he thought o’ little I dare say but the queerness and 
the fun.’ 

“In those days,’ says the memorandum before me, 
‘advocates were not so plenty, at least about Liddes- 
dale; and the worthy sheriff-substitute goes on to de- 
scribe the sort of bustle, not unmixed with alarm, 
produced at the first farm-house they visited (Willie 
Elliott’s, of Millburnholm,) when the honest man was 
informed of the quality of one of his guests. When 
they dismeunted, accordingly, he received Mr. Scott 
with great ceremony, and insisted upon himself lead- 
ing his horse to the stable. Shortreed accompanied 
Willie, however, and the latter, after taking a delibe- 
rate peep at Scott, ‘out by the edge of the door- 
cheek,’ whispered, ‘ weel Robin, deil hae me if I’se be 
a fit feared for him now; he’s just a chield like our- 


But | 











| sels, I think.’ Half a dozen dogs of all degrees had 


already gathered round the advocate, and his way of 


returning their compliments had set Willie Elliott at 
once at his ease. 
“According to Mr. Shortreed, this good man of 
Millburnholm was the great original of Dandie Din- 
mount.” * * ** They dined at Millburnholm; and, after 
having lingered over Willie Elliott’s punch-bow! until, 
in Mr. Shortreed’s phrase, they were ‘half glowering,’ 
mounted their steeds again, and proceeded to Dr. El- 
liott’s at Cloughhead, where the two travellers (‘ for,’ 
says the memorandum, ‘folk were not very nice in 
those days,’) slept in the one and the same bed,—as 
indeed seems to have been the case with them through- 
out most of their excursions in this primitive district 
Dr. Elliott, a clergyman, had already a large MS. col- 
lection of the ballads Scott was in quest of.” * * * 
** Next morning they seem to have ridden a long way 
for the express purpose of visiting one ‘auld ‘Thomas 
of Tuzzilhope,’ another Elliott, 1 suppose, who was 
| celebrated for his skill on the Border pipe, and in 
particular for being in possession of the real Jilt* of 
Dick o’ the Cowe. Before starting, that is, at six 
| o’clock, the ballad hunters had taken, ‘ just to lay the 
stomach,’ a devilled duck or two, and some London 
porter. Auld Thomas found them, nevertheless, well 
disposed for * breakfast’ on their arrival at Tuzzilhope; 
and this being over, he delighted them with one of the 
most hideous and unearthly of all the specimens of 
‘riding-music;’ and moreover with considerable Jiba- 
tions of whiskey-punch, manufactured in a certain 
wooden vessel, resembling a very small milk-pail, 
which he called ‘ wisdom,’ because it ‘made only a few 
spoonfuls of liquor,’—though he had had the art of re- 
plenishing it so adroitly, that it had been celebrated for 
fifty years as more fatal to sobriety than any bowl in 
the parish. Having done due honour to wisdom, they 
again mounted, and proceeded over moss and moor to 
some other equally hospitable master of the pipe. ‘ Ah 
me,’ says Shortreed, ‘sic an endless fund o’ humour 
| and drollery as he then had wi’ him! Never ten yards 
| but we were either laughing or roaring and singing. 
Wherever we stopped, how brawly he suited himsell 
to every body! He aye did as the rest did; never made 
himsell the great man or took any airs in company. I’ve 
seen him in a’ moods in these jaunts, grave and gay, 
daft and serious, sober and drunk (this, however, even 
in our wildest rambles, was rare;) but, drunk or sober, 
(he was aye the gentleman. He lookit excessively 
heavy and stupid when he was fou, but he was never 
out o’ gude humour.’ ” 


These are questionable doings, questionably nar- 
rated ; but what shall we say ef the following, where- 
|in the element of whiskey plays an extremely promi- 
| nent part? We will say that it¢s questionable, and not 
exemplary, whiskey mounting clearly beyond its level ; 
| that indeed charity hopes and conjectures, here may 
| be some aggravating of features for effect's sake ! 


| 


| “On reaching, one evening, some Charlieshope or 
| other (I forget the name) among those wildernesses, 
| they found a kindly reception as usual; but, to their 
agreeable surprise, after some days of hard living, a 
measured and orderly hospitality as respected liquor. 
Soon after supper, at which a bottle of elderberry 
wine alone had been produced; a young student of di- 
vinity, who happened to be in the house, was called 
upon to take the ‘big ha’ Bible,’ in the good old fash- 





* Loud tune: German, /allen. 
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ion of ‘Burns’ Saturday Night;’ and some progress | forted himself, we say, by the unshaken belief that 


had been already made in the service, when the good | 


man of the farm, whose ‘tendency,’ as Mr. Mitchell 
says, ‘ was soporific,’ scandalized his wife and the do- 


Thought did still exist in Germany; that thinking 
men, each in his own corner, were verily doing their 
work, though in a silent latent manner.* Walter 


mnie by starting suddenly from his knees, and, rub- | Scott, as a latent Walter, had never amused al] men 


bing his eyes, with a stentorian exclamxtion of ‘ By 
——, here’s the keg at last!” and in tumbled, as he 
spoke the word, a couple of sturdy herdsmen, whom, 
on hearing a day before of the advocate’s approaching 
visit, he had despatched to a certain malo se haunt, 
at some considerable distance, in quest of a supply of 
run brandy from the Solway Frith. The pious exer- 
cise of the household was hopelessly interrupted. With 
a thousand apologies for his hitherto shabby entertain- 
ment, this jolly Elliot of Armstrong, had the welcome 
keg mounted on the table without a moment’s delay, 
and gentle and simple, not forgetting the dominie, 
continued carousing about it until daylight streamed 
inupon the party. Sir Walter Scott seldom failed, 
when I saw him in company with his Liddesdale com- 
panion, to mimic, with infinite humour, the sudden 
outburst of his old host on hearing the clatter of 
horses’ feet, which he knew to indicate the arrival of 
the keg; the consternation of the dame; and the rue- 
ful despair with which the young clergyman closed the 
book.” —Vol. i. pp. 195-9. 


From which Liddesdale raids, which we here, like 
the young clergyman, close not without a certain rue- 
ful despair, let the reader draw what nourishment he 
can. ‘They evince satisfactorily, though in a rude man- 
ner, that in those days young advocates, and Scott, 
like the rest of them, were altve and alert,—whiskey 
sometimes preponderating. But let us now fancy that 
the jovial young advocate has pleaded his first cause ; 
has served in yeomanry drills; been wedded, been 
promoted sheriff, without romance in either case; dab- 
dling a little the while, under guidance of Monk Lewis, 
in translations from the German, in translation of 
*Goethe’s Gétz with the Iron Hand ;’—and we have 
arrived at the threshold of the ‘ Minstrelsy of the 
Seottish Border,’ and the opening of a new century. 

Hitherto, therefore, there has been made out, by na- 
ture and circumstance working together, nothing unu- 
sually remarkable, yet still something very valuable ; 
a stout effectual man of thirty, full of broad sagacity 
and good humour, with faculties in him fit for any bur- 
den of business, hospitality, and duty, legal or civie : 
—with what other faculties in him no one could yet 
say. As indeed who, after lifelong inspection, can say 
what is inanyman? ‘The uttered part of a man's life, 
let us always repeat, bears to the unuttered, uncon- 
scious part, a small unknown proportion; he himself 
never knows it, much less do others. Give him room, 
give him impulse ; he reaches down to the infinite 
with that so straitly-imprisoned soul! of his; and can 
do miracles if need be! It is one of the comfortablest 
truths that great men abound, though in the unknown 
state. Nay, a8 above hinted, our greatest, being also 
by nature our quietest, are perhaps those that remain 
unknown! Philosopher Fichte took comfort in this 
belief, when from all pulpits and editorial desks, and 
publications, periodical and stationary, he could hear 
nothing but the infinite chattering and twittering of 
common-place become ambitious; and in the infinite 
stir of motion nowhither, and of din which should have 
been silence, all seemed churned into one tempestuous 
yeasty froth, and the stern Fichte almost desired 
“taxes on knowledge” to allay it a little ;—he com- 

VOL. XXxIm. may, 1838. 9 





for a score of years in the course of centuries and eter- 
nities, or gained and lost, say a hundred thousand 
pounds sterling by literature; but he might have been 
a happy, and by no means a useless,—nay, who knows 
at bottom whether not a still usefuller Walter! How- 
ever, that was not his fortune. The Genius of rather 
a singular age,—an age at once destitute of faith and 
terrified at skepticism, with little knowledge of its 
whereabout, with many sorrows to bear or front, and 
on the whole with a life to lead in these new ciream- 
stances,—had said to himself; What man shall be the 
temporary comforter, or were it but the spiritual comfit 
maker, of this my poor singular age, to solace its dead 
tedium and manifold sorrows a little? So had the 
Genius said, looking over all the world, what mant 
and found him walking the dusty outer parliament- 
house of Edinburgh, with his advoeate-gown on his 
back ; and exclaimed, That is he! 

The “ Minstre!sy of the Scottish Border” proved to 
be a well, from which flowed one of the broadest rivers. 
Metrical romances (which in due time pass into prose 
romances;) the old life of men resuscitated for us ; 
itis a mighty word! Not as dead tradition, but as a 
palpable presence, the past stood hefore us. There 
they were, the rugged old fighting men; in their 
doughty simplicity and strength, with their heartiness, 
their healthiness, their stout self-help, in their iron 
basnets, leather jerkius, jack-boots, in their quaintness 
of manner and costume; there as they looked and 
lived ; it was like anew discovered continent in litera- 
ture; for the new century, a bright El Dorado,—or 
else some fat beatific land of Cockaigne, and Paradise 
of Donothings. ‘To the opening nineteenth century, 
in its langour aod paralysis, nothing could have been 
weleomer. Most unexpected, most refreshing and 
exhilarating ; behold our new El] Dorado; our fat be- 
atific Lubberland, where one can enjoy and do no- 
thing! It was the time for such a new literature ; and 
this Walter Scott was the man for it. The Lays, the 
Marmions, the Ladyes and Lords of Lake and Isles, 
followed in quick succession, with everwidening profit 
and praise. How many thousands of guineas were 
paid down for each new Lay; how many thousands of 
copies (fifty, and more sometimes) were printed off 
then and subsequently ; what complimenting, review- 
ing, renown and apotheosis there was; all is recorded 
in these seven volumes, which will be valuable in 
literary statistics. It is a history, brilliant, remarka- 
ble; the outlines of which are known to all. The 
reader shall recall it, or conceive it. No blaze in his 
fancy is like to mount higher than the reality did. 

At this middle period of his life, therefore, Scott, 
enriched with copyrights, with new official incomes 
and promotions, rich in money, rich in repute, presents 
himself as a man in the full career of success. 
«+ Health, wealth, and wit to guide them” (as his ver- 
nacular proverb says,) all these three are his. The 
field is open for him, and victory there; his own faculty, 
his own self, unshackled, victoriously unfolds itself,— 
the highest blessedness that can befall a man. Wide 


* Fichte; Ueber das Wesen des Gelehrten. 
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cirele of friends, personal loving admirers: warmth of |“ Life of Byron,” by Moore! ‘To omit mere prurient 
domestic joys, vouchsafed to all that ean trueheartedly | susceptivities that rest on vacuum, look at poor By- 
nestle down among them; light of radiance and re-| ron, who really had much substance in him. Sitting 
nown given only toa few: who would not call Seott! there in his self-exile, with a proud heart striving to 
happy? But the happiest circumstance of all is, as | persaade itself that it" despises the entire created uni- 
we said above, that Scott had in himself a right healthy | verse ; and far off, in foggy Babylon, let any pitiful- 
soul, rendering him little dependent on outward cir-| est whipster draw pen on him, your proud Byron 
cumstances. Things showed themselves to him not! writhes in torture—as if the pitiful whipster were a 
in distortion or borrowed light or gloom, bat as they | magician, or his pen a galvanic wire struck into the 
were. Endeavour lay in him and endurance, in due| Byron’s spinal marrow! Lamentable, despicable— 
measure ; and clear vision of what was to be endeav-| one had rather be a kitten and cry mew! » Bon of 
oared afier. Were one to preach a Sermon on Health,| Adam, great or little, according as thou art loveable 
as really were worth doing, Seott ought to be the text. | those thou livest with will love thee. Those thou 
Theories are demonstrably true in the way of logie ; | livest not with, is it of moment that they have the al- 
and then in the way of practice, they prove true or else | phabetic letters of thy name engraved on their memo- 
not trae: but here is the grand experiment, Do they | ry with some signpost likeness of thee (as like as I 
turn out well? What boots it that a man’s creed is | to Hercules) appended to them! It is not of moment) 
the wisest, that his system of principles is the super- | in sober truth, not of any moment at all! And yet, 
finest, if, when set to work, the life of him does no-| behold, there is no sou! now whom thou canst love 
thing but jar, and fret itself into holes ? They are un-| freely—from one soul only art thou always sure of 
true in that, were it in nothing else, these principles of | reverence enough ; in presence of no soul is it rightly 
his; openly convicted of untrath ;—fit only, shall we | well with thee! How is thy world become desert; 
say, to be rejected as counterfeits, and flung to the | and thou for the sake of a little babblement of tongues, 
dogs? We say not that; but we do say that ill-health, art poor, bankrupt, insolvent, not in purse, but in heart 
of body or of mind, is defeat, is battle (in a good or| and mind. * The golden calf of self-love,” says Jean 
ina bad cause) with bad success; that health alone | Paul, “has grown into a burning Phalaris’ bull, to 
is victory. Let all men, if they can manage it, con-| consume its owner and worshipper.” Ambition, the 
trive to be healthy! He who in what cause soever| desire of shining and outshining, was the beginning 
sinks into pain and disease, let him take thought of | of sin in this world. ‘The man of letters who founds 
it; let him know well that it is not good he has ar-| upon his fame, does he not thereby alone declare himself 
rived at yet, but surely evil,—may, or may not be, on a follower of Lucifer (named Satan, the Enemy,) and 
the way towards good. | member of the Satanic school '— — 

Seott’s healthiness showed itself decisively in all| It was in this poetic period that Scott formed his 


thiags, and nowhere more decisively than in this: the | connexion with the Ballantynes ; and embarked, 


way in which he took his fame; the estimate he from | though uuder cover, largely in trade. To those who 
the first formed of fame. Money will buy money’s | regard him in the heroic light, and will have vates to 
worth; but the thing men call fame, what is it? A signify prophet as well as poet, this portion of his bi- 
gaudy emblazonry, not good for much—except indeed ography seems somewhat incoherent. Viewed as it 
as it too may turn to money. ‘To Scott it was a pro-| stood in the reality, as he was and as it was, the en- 
fitable pleasing superfluity, no necessary of life. Not | terprise, since it proved so unfortunate, may be called 
necessary, now or ever! Seemingly without much | lamentable, but cannot be called unnatural. The prac- 
effort, but taught by nature, and the instinct which in- | tical Scott, looking towards practical issues in all 
structs the sound heart what is good for it and what is | things, could not but find hard cash one of the most 
not, he felt that he could always do without this same | practical. If, by any means, cash could be honestly 
emblazonry of reputation; that he ought to put no| produced, were it by writing poems, were it by print- 
trust in it; but be ready at any time to see it pass|ingthem, why not? Great things might be done ul- 
away from him, and to hold on his way as before. It| timately ; great difficulties were at once got rid of— 
is inealeulable, as we conjecture, what evil he escaped | manifold higgling of booksellers, and contradictions of 
in this manner; what perversions, irritations, mean | sinners hereby fell away. A printing and bookselling 
agonies without a name, he lived wholly apart from, | speculation was not so alien for a maker of books. 
knew nothing of. Happily before fame arrived, he | Voltaire, who indeed got no copyrights, made much 
had reached the mature age at which all this was | money by the war-commissariat, in his time; we be- 
easier to him. What a strange Nemesis lurks in the | lieve, by the victualling branch of it. Saint George 
felicities of men! In thy mouth it shall be sweet as | himself, they say, was a dealer in bacon in Cappado- 
honey, in thy belly it shall be bitter as gall! Somejcia. A thrifty man will help himself towards his 
weakly-organized individual, we will say at the age | object by such steps as lead to it. Station in society, 
of five-and-twenty, whose main or whole talent rests | solid power over the good things of this world, was 
on some prurient susceptivity, and nothing under it} Scott’s avowed object; towards which the precept of 
but shallowness and vacuum, is clutched hold of by | precepts is that of Iago: Put money in thy purse. 


the general imagination, is whirled aloft to the giddy | 


height; and taught to believe the divine-seeming mes- 
sage that he is a great man: such individual seems 
the luckiest of men: and is he not the unluckiest? 
Swallow not the Circe-draught, O weakly-organized 
individual ; it is fell poison; it will dry up the foun- 
tains of thy whole existence, and all will grow with- 
ered and parched ; thou shalt be wretched under the 





san! Is there, for example, a sadder book than that 


Here indeed it is to be remarked, that, perhaps, no 
literary man of any generation has less value than 
Scott for the immaterial part of his mission in any 
sense: not only for the fantasy called fame, with the 
fantastic miseries attendant thereon; but also for the 
spiritual purport of his work, whether it tended hith- 
erward or thitherward, or had any tendency whatever ; 
and indeed for all purports and results of his working, 
except such, we may say, as offered themselves to 
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the eye, and could, in one sense or the other, be han- | Loves of the Triangles, could be worth the loves and 
dled, looked at, and butioned into the breeches-pocket. | hates of men and women! Scott was as preferable 
Somewhat too little of a fantasi, this vates of ours! | to what he displaced, as the substance is to weart- 
But so it was: in this nineteenth century, our highest | somely repeated shadow of a substance. But, in the 
literary man, who immeasurably beyond all others | second place, we may say that the kind of worth 
commanded the world’s ear, had, as it were, no mes-| which Scott manifested, was fitted especially for the 
sage whatever to deliver to the world ; wished not the | then temper of men. We have called it an age fallen 
world to elevate itself, to amend itself, to do this or | into spiritual languor, destitute of belief, yet terrified 
to do that, except simply pay him for the books he | at skepticism; reduced to live a stinted half-life, un- 
kept writing. Very remarkable ; fittest, perhaps, for der strange new circumstances. Now vigorous whole- 
an age fallen languid, destitute of faith, and terrified life, this was what of all things these delineations 
at skepticism? Or, perhaps, for quite another sort of | offered. The reader was carried back to rough strong 
age, an age all in peaceable triumphant motion! But, | times, wherein those maladies of ours had not yet 
indeed, since Shakspeare’s time there has been no | arisen. Brawny fighters, all cased in buff and iron, 

their hearts too sheathed in oak and triple brass, ca- 
prioled their huge war-horses, shook their death-doing 
1 went forth in the most determined man- 
The reader sighed, yet not 


reater speaker so unconscious of an aim in speaking. 
~qually unconscious these two utterances ; equally 
the sincere complete products of the minds they came | Spears ; anc 
from; and now if they were equally deep? Or, if} ner, nothing doubting. 


the one was living fire, and the other was futile phos- | without a reflex solacement: ** O, that I too had lived 


phorescence and mere resinous firework ? It will de- | in those times, had never known these logic-cobwebs, 
pend on the relative worth of the minds; for both | this doubt, this sickliness; and been and felt myself 
were equally spontaneous, both equally expressed | alive among men alive!’ Add lastly, that, in this 
themselves unincumbered by an ulterior aim. Be- | new-found poetic world there was no eall for effort 
yond drawing audiences to the Globe Theatre, Shaks- | on the reader’s part; what excellence they had, ex- 


a contemplated no result ia those plays of his. | hibited itself at a glance. It was for the reader, not 


fet they have had results! Utter with free heart | the El! Dorado only, but a beatific land ofa Cockaigne 
what thy own demon gives thee: if fire from heaven | and Paradise of Donothings!” ‘The reader, what the 
it shall be well; if resinous firework, it shall be—as | vast majority of readers so long to do, was allowed to 
well as it could be, or better than otherwise !—The | lie down at his ease, and be ministered to. What the 
eandid judge will, in general, require that a speaker, | ‘Turkish bath-keeper is said to aim at with his fric- 
in 80 extremely serious a universe as this of ours, | tions, and shampooings, and fomentings, more or less 
have something to speak about. In the heart of the | effectually, that the patient in total idleness may have 
speaker there ought to be some kiod of gospel-tidings | the delights of activity,—was here to a considerable 
burning till it be uttered; otherwise it were better | extent realized. The languid imagination fell back 
for him that he altogether held his peace. A gospel | into its rest; an artist was there who could supply it 
somewhat more decisive than this of Scott’s—except | with high-painted scenes, with sequences of stirring 
to an age altogether languid, without either skepti- | action, and whisper to it, Be at ease, and let thy tepid 
cism or faith! These things the candid judge will | element be comfortable to thee. “The rude man,” 
demand of literary men; yet withal will recognize | says a critic, “ requires only to see something going 
the great worth there is in Scott’s honesty ifin no-|on. The man of more refinement must be made to 
thing more, in his being the thing he was with such | feel. The man of complete refinement must be made 
entire good faith. Here is asomething nota nothing. | to reflect.” 

If no skyborn messenger, heaven looking through his| We named the * Minstrelsy of the Scottish Bor- 
eyes; then neither is it a chimera with his systems, | der’ the fountain from which flowed this great river of 
crotchets, cants, fanaticisms, and “ast infirmity of | Metrical Romances; but according to some they can 
noble minds,”—full of misery, unrest, and ill-will; | be traced toa still higher obscurer spring; to Goethe’s 


but a substantial, peaceable, terrestrial man. Far as | 
the earth is under the Heaven does Scott stand below 
the former sort of character; but high as the cheerful 
flowery Earth is above waste Tartarus, does he stand 
above the latter. Let him live in his own fashion, 
and do honour to him in that. 

It were late in the day to write criticisms ou those 
Metrical Romances: at the saine time, the great popu- 
larity they had seems natural enough. In the first 
place, there was the indisputable impress of worth, of 
genuine huinan force, in them. This which lies in 
some degree, or is thought to lie, at the bottom of all 
popularity, did to an unusual degree disclose itself in 
these rhymed romances of Scott’s. Pictures were 
actually painted and presented ; human emotions con- 
ceived and sympathized with. Considering what 
wretched Della-Cruscan and other vamping-up of old 
worn-out tatters was the staple article then, it may be 
granted that Scott’s excellence was superior ro su- 
soap When a reef was the main singer, a 

ott might well be hailed with warm welcome. Con- 
sider whether the Loves of the Plants, and even the 





‘Gotz von Berlichingen with the Iron Hand;’ of 
which, as we have seen, Scott in his earlier days ex- 
ecuted a translation. Dated a good many years ago, 
the following words in a criticism on Goethe are found 
written ; which probably are still new to most readers 
of this Review : 


** The works just mentioned, ‘ Gotz’ and ‘ Werter,’ 
though noble specimens of youthful talent, are still not 
so much distinguished by their intrinsic merits as by 
their splendid fortune. It would be difficult to name 
two books which have exercised a deeper influence on 
the subsequent literature of Europe than these two 
performances of a young author; his first fruits, the 
produce of his twenty-fourth year. Werter appeared 
to seize the hearts of men in all quarters of the world, 
and to utter for them the word which they had long 
been waiting to hear. As usually happens too, this 
same word once uttered was soon abundantly repeated; 
spoken in all dialects, and chanted throu all the 
notes of the gamut, till the sound of it had grown a 
weariness rather than a pleasure. Skeptical sentimen. 
tality, view-hunting, love, friendship, suicide, and des. 
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peration, became the staple literary ware: and though 
the epidemic, after a long course of years, subsided in 


| vated, and a as our own!’ The™ languid 
|age without either faith or skepticism” turned to- 


Germany, it reappeared with various modifications in | wards Byronism with an interest altogether peculiar : 
other countries; and every where abundant traces of | here, if no cure for its miserable paralysis and lan- 


its good and its bad effects are still to be discerned. 
The fortune of ‘Berlichingen with the Lron Hand,’ 
though less sudden, was by no means less exalted. In 


his own country Go/z, though he now stands solitary | 


and childless, became the parent of an innumerable 
progeny of chivalry plays, feudal delineations, and po- 
etico-antiquarian performances; which, though long 
ago deceased, made noise enough in their day and ge- 
neration: and with ourselves his influence has been 

erhaps still more remarkable. Sir Walter Scott’s 

rst literary enterprise was a translation of ‘ Gétz von 
Berlichingen:’ mn if genius could be communicated 
like instruction, we might call this work of Goethe’s 
the prime cause of ‘Marmion’ and the ‘ Lady of the 
Lake,’ with all that has since followed from the same 
creative hand. ‘Truly a grain of seed that has lighted 
in the right soil! For, if not firmer and fairer, it has 
grown to be taller and broader than any other tree; 
and all the nations of the earth are still yearly gather- 
ing of its fru t.” 


How far ‘Gotz von Berlichingen’ actually affected 
Scow’s literary destination, and whether without it 
the rhymed romances, and then the prose romances 
of the Author of Waverley, would not have followed 
as they did, must remain a very obscure question; 
obscure, and not important. Of the fact, however, 
there is no doubt but these two tendencies, which may 
be named Gélzism and JVerterism, of the former of 
which Scott was representative with us, have made, 
and are still in some quarters making, the tour of 
all Europe. in Germany too their was this affec- 
tionate half-regretful looking back into the past; Ger- 
many had its bufl-belted waich-tower period in lite- 
rature, and had even got done with it, before Scott 
began. Then as to Werterism, had not we English 
our Byron and his genias! No form of Werterism 
in any other country had half the potency: as our 
Scott carried chivalry literature to the ends of the 
world, so did our Byron Werterism. France, busy 
with its Revolution aad its Napoleon, had little leisure 
at the moment for Gotzism or Werterism ; but it has 
had them both since, in a shape of its own: witness 
the whole * Literature of Desperation” in our own 
days, the beggarliest form of Werterism yet seen, 
probably its expiring final form: witness also, at the 
other extremity of the scale, a nobly-gifted Chateau- 
briand, Gotz and Werter, both in one.—Curious: how 
all Europe is but like a set of parishes of the same 
country ; participant of the self-same influences, ever 
since the Crusades, and earlier ;—and these glorious 
wars of ours are but like parish-brawls, which begin 
in mutual ignorance, intoxication and boastful speech : 
which end in broken windows, damage, waste, and 
bloody noses; and which one hopes the general good 
sense is now in the way towards putting down, in 
some measure ! 

But, however, leaving this to be as it can, what it 
concerned us here to remark, was that British Wer- 
terism, in the shape of those Byron Poems, so po- 
tent and poignant, produced on the languid appetite of 
men a mighty effect. This too was a “class of feel- 
ings deeply important to modern minds; feelings 
which arise from passion incapable of being converted 
into action, which belong to an age as indolent, culti- 


guor, was at Jeast an indignant statement of the mise- 
ry; an indignant Ernulphus’ curse read over it,— 
which all men felt to be something. Hialf-regretful 
| lookings into the Past gave place, in many quarters, 
|to Ervulphos’ cursings of the Present. Scott was 
| among the first to perceive that the day of Metrical 
| Chivalry Romances was declining. He had held the 
| sovereignty for some half-score of years, a compara- 
| tively long lease of it; and now the time seemed 
come for dethronement, for abdication; an unpleas- 
ant business; which however he held himself ready, 
}as a brave man will, to transact with composure and 
in silence. After al], Poetry was not his staff of life ; 
Poetry had already yielded him much money ; this at 
| least it would not take back from him. Busy always 
| with editing, with compiling, with multiplex official, 
|commercial business, and solid interests, he behe! 
the coming change with unmoved eye. 
Resignation he was prepared to exhibit in this mat- 


resignation. Let the Metrical Romance become a 
Prose one; shake off its rhyme-fetters, and try a 
wider sweep! In the spring of 1814 appeared ** Wa- 
verley ;”* an event memorable in the annals of British 
literature; in the annals of British bookselling thrice 
and four times memorable. Byron sang, but Scott 
narrated; and when the song had sung itself out 
through all variations onwards to the * Don-Juan’ one, 
Scott was still found narrating, and carrying the whole 
world along with him. All bygone popularity of chi- 
valry lays was swallowed up in a far greater. What 
*series”’ followed out of ** Waverley,” and how and 
with what result, is known to all men; was witnessed 
and watched with a kind of rapt astonishment by all. 
Hardly any literary reputation ever rose so high in our 
Island; no reputation at all ever spread so wide. 
Walter Scott became Sir Walter Scott, Baronet, of 
Abbotsford; on whom fortune seemed to pour her 
whole cornucopia of wealth, honoor, and worldly 
good ; the favourite of Princes and of Peasants, and 
all intermediate men. His ** Waverley series,” swift- 
following one on the other apparent] y without end, 
was the universal reading, looked for like an annual 
harvest, by all ranks in all European countries. A 
eurious circumstance superadded itself, that the au- 
thor though known was unknown. From the first, 
most people suspected, and soon after the first, few 
intelligent persons much doubted, that the Author 
of * Waverley’ was Walter Scott. Yet a certain mys- 
tery was still kept up; rather piquant to the public; 
doubtless very pleasant to the author, who saw itall; 
who probably had not to listen, as other hapless in- 
dividuals often had, to this or the other long-drawn 
‘clear proof at last,” that the author was not Walter 
Scott, but a certain astonishing Mr. So and so;—one 
of the standing miseries of human life in that time. 
But for the privileged author, it was like a king tra- 
velling incognito. All men know that he is a high 
king, chivalrous Gustaf or Kaiser Joseph; but he 
mingles in their meetings without camber of etiquette 
or lonesome ceremony, as Chevalier du Nord, or Count 
of Lorraine: he has none of the weariness of roy- 
alty, and yet all the praise, and the satisfaction of 








hearing it with his own ears. Ina word, the Wa- 


ter;—and now behold there proved to be no need of 

















verley Novels circulated and reigned triumphant ; to the 

neral imagination the “ Author of * Waverley’ ” was 
ike some living mythological personage, and ranked 
among the chief wonders of the world. 

How a man lived and demeaned himself in such 
unwonted cireumstances is worth seeing. We would 
gladly quote from Scott’s correspondence of this pe- 
riod; but that does not mach illustrate the matter. 
His letters, as above stated, are never without inte- 
rest, yet also seldom or never very interesting. They 
are full of cheerfulness, of wit, and ingenuity; bnt 
they do not treat of aught intimate; without im- 
peaching their sincerity, what is called sincerity, one 
may say they do not, in any case whatever, proceed 
from the innermost parts of the mind. Conventional 
forms, due considerations of your own and your cor- 
respondent’s pretensions and vanities, are at no mo- 
ment left out of view. The epistolary stream runs 
on, lucid, free, glad-flowing ; but always, as it were, 
parallel to the rea] substance of the matter, never co- 
incident with it. One feels it hollowish under foot. 
Letiers they are of a most humane man of the world, 


even exemplary in that kind ; but with the man of the | 


world always visible in them ;—as indeed it was little 
in Scott's way to speak perhaps even with himself in 
any other fashion. We select rather some glimpses 
of him from Mr. Lockhart’s record. 
dining with Royalty or Prince-Regentship itself; an 
almost official matter : 


** On hearing from Mr. Croker, then Secretary to the 
Admiralty, that Scott was to be in town by the middle 
of March (1815,) the Prince said, ‘Let me know 
when he comes, and I’ll get up a snug little dinner 
that will suit him;’ and after he had been presented 
and graciously received at the levee, he was invited to 
dinner accordingly, through his excellent friend Mr. 
Adam, (now Lord chief Commissioner of the Jury Court 
in Scotland,) who at that time held a confidential of- 
fice in the royal household. The Regent had consult- 
ed with Mr. Adam also as to the composition of the 
party. ‘Let us have,’ said he, ‘just a few friends of 
his own, and the more Scotch the better ;’ and both the 
Commissioner and Mr. Croker assure me that the party 
was the most interesting and agreeable one in their re- 
collection. It comprised, I believe, the Duke of York, 
the Duke of Gordon (then Marquis of Huntly,) the 
Marquis of Hertford (then Lord Yarmouth,) the Earl 
of Fife, and Scott’s early friend, Lord Melville. * The 
Prince and Scott,’ says Mr. Croker, ‘were the two 
most brilliant story-tellers, in their several ways, that I 
have ever happened to meet ; they were both aware of 
their forte, and both exerted themselves that evening 
with remarkable effect. On going home, | really could 
not decide which of them had shone the most(!) The 
Regent was enchanted with Scott, as Scott with him; 
and on all subsequent visits to London, he was a fre- 
quent guest at the royal table.’ The Lord Chief Com- 
missioner remembers that the Prince was particularly 
delighted with the poet’s anecdotes of the old Scotch 
judges and lawyers, which his Royal Highness sometimes 
capped by ludicrous traits of certain ermined sages of his 
own acquaintance. Scott told, among others, a story 
which he was fond of telling, of his old friend the Lord 
Justice-Clerk Braxfield; and the commentary of his 
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The first is of | 
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at least one night, which, being both of them ardent 
chess-players, they usually concluded with their favour- 
| ite game. One Spring circuit the battle was not decid- 





ed at daybreak; so the Justice-Clerk said, ‘ Weel, Do- 
nald, I must e’en come back this gate, and let the game 
lie over for the present,’ and back he came in October, 
but not to his old friend’s hospitable house; for that 
gentleman had in the interim been apprehended on a 
capital charge (of forgery,) and his name stood on the 
Porteous Roll, or list of those who were about to be 
tried under his former guest’s auspices. The laird 
was indicted and tried accordingly, and the jury re- 
turned a verdict of guilty. Braxfield forthwith put on 
his cocked hat (which answers to the black cap in 
England,) and pronounced the sentence of the law in 
the usual terms: ‘To be hanged by the neck until you 
be dead: and may the Lord have mercy upon your 
unhappy soul!’ Having concluded this awful formula 
in his most sonorous cadence, Braxfield, dismounting 
his formidable beaver, gave a familiar nod to his unfor- 
tunate acquaintance, and said to him in a sort of chuck- 
ling whisper, ‘And now Donald, my man, I think I’ve 
checkmated you for ance.’ The Regent laughed hear- 
tily at this specimen of Macqueen’s brutal humour; and 
‘i’faith, Walter,’ said he, ‘this old big-wig seems to 
have taken things as coolly as my tyrannical self. Don’t 
you remember Tom Moore’s description of me at 
breakfast, 





‘The table spread with tea and toast, 
Death-warrants and the Morning Post ”’ 

** Towards midnight the Prince called for ‘a bumper 
with all the honours to the Author of Waverley ;’ and 
looked significantly, as he was charging his own glass, 
to Scott. Scott seemed somewhat puzzled for a mo- 
ment; but instantly recovering himself, and filling his 
glass to the brim, said, ‘Your Royal Highness looks as 
if you thought I had some claim to the honours of this 
toast. I have no such pretensions, but shall take good 
care that the real Simon Pure hears of the high com- 
pliment that has now been paid him.’ He then drank 
off his claret ; and joined with a stentorian voice in the 
cheering, which the Prince himself timed. But before 
the company could resume their seats his Royal High- 
ness, ‘ Another of the same, if you please, to the Au- 
thor of Marmion,—and now, Walter, my man, I have 
checkmated you for ance.’ The second bumper was 
followed by cheers still more prolonged: and Scott 
then rose, and returned thanks in a short address, 
which struck the Lord Chief Commissioner as ‘alike 
grave and graceful.’ This story has been circulated in 
a very perverted shape.” * * * ‘Before he left 
town he again dined at Carlton House, when the party 
was a still smaller one than before, and the merriment 
if possible still more free. That nothing might be 
wanting, the Prince sang several capital songs.”—Vol. 
iil. pp. 340—S. 





Or take, at a very great interval in many senses, 
this glimpse of another dinner, altogether unofficia!ly 
and much better described. It is James Ballantyne, 
the printer and publisher's dinner, in St. John Street, 

| Cannongate, Edinburgh, on the birtheve ofa Waverley 
Novel: 

“The feast was, to use one of James’s own favourite 

phrases, gorgeous ; an aldermanic display of turtle and 


; Shor P - 
Royal Highness on hearing it amused Scott, who often | yenison, with suitable accompaniments of iced punch, 
mentioned it afterwards. The anecdote is this:— Brax-| potent ale, and generous Madeira. When the cloth 
field, whenever he went ona particular circuit, was in was drawn, the burley preses arose, with all he could 


the habit of visiting a gentleman of fortune in the 


neighbourhood of one of the assize towns, and staying 


muster of the port of John Kemble, and spouted w.th a 
sonorous voice the formula of Macheth— 
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* Fill fall ! 
I drink to the general joy of the whole table !" 


** This was followed by ‘the King, God bless him !’ and 
second came, ‘Gentlemen, there is another toast which 
never has been nor shall be omitted in this house of 
mine : I give you the health of Mr. Walter Scott, with 
three times three !’ All honour having been done to this 
health, and Scott having briefly thanked the company, 
with some expressions of warm affection for their host, 
Mrs. Ballantyne retired ;—the bottle passed round twice 
or thrice in their usual way ; and then James rose once 
more, every vein on his brow distended : his eyes so- 
lemnly fixed on vacancy, to propose, not as before in 
his stentorian key, but ‘ with ’bated breath,’ in the sort 
of whisper by which a stage conspirator thrills the gal- 
lery, ‘ Gentlemen, a bumper to the immortal Author of 
Waverley !’ The uproar of cheering, in which Scott 
made a fashion of joining, was succeeded by a deep 
silence ; and then Ballantyne proceeded, 


‘In his Lord Burleigh look, serene and serious, 
A something of imposing and mysterious’— 


to lament the obscurity in which his illustrious but too 
modest correspondent still chose to conceal himself 


SIR WALTER SCOTT. 


perous aspect. Scott is building here, by the plea- 
sant banks of the Tweed ; he has bought and is buy- 
ing land there ; fast as the new gold comes in for a 
new Waverley Novel, or even faster, it changes it- 
self into moory acres, into stone, and hewn or planted 
wood : 

“About the middle of February (1820,)” says Mr. 
Lockhart, “ it having been ere that time arranged that 
I should marry his eldest daughter in the course of the 
spring, I accompanied him and part of his family on 
one of those flying visits to Abbotsford, with which he 
often indulged himself on a Saturday during term. 
Upon such occasions, Scott appeared at the usual hour 
in Court ; but wearing, instead of the official suit of 
black, his country morning-dress, green jacket, and so 
forth, under his clerk’s gown.”—*‘‘ At noon when the 
Court broke up, Peter Mathieson was sure to be in at- 
tendance in the Parliament close ; and, five minutes 
after, the gown had been tossed off; and Scott, rubbing 
his hands for glee, was under way for Tweedside. As 
we proceeded,” &c. 

‘* Next morning there appeared at breakfast, John 
Ballantyne, who had at this time a shooting or hunting 
box a few miles off, in the vale of the Leader, and with 
him Mr. Constable his guest ; and it being a fine clear 





from the plaudits of the world; to thank the company 
for the manner in which the nominis umbra had been 
received ; and to assure them that the Author of * Wa- | 
verley’ would, when informed of the circumstance, feel 
highly gratified, ‘the proudest hour of his life,’ &c. &e. 
Che cool, demure fun of Scott’s features during all 
this mummery was perfect; and Erskine’s attempts at 
a gay nonchalance was still more ludicrously meritorious. 
Aldiborontiphoscophornio, however, bursting as he was, 
knew too well to allow the new Novel to be made the 
subject of discussion. Its name was announced, and 
success to it crowned another cup ; but after that, no 
more of Jedediah. ‘To cut the thread, he rolled out 
unbidden some one of his many theatrical songs, in a 


day, as soon as Scott had read the church service and 
one of Jeremy Taylor’s sermons, we all sallied out be- 
fore noon on a perambulation of his upland territories , 
Maida (the hound) and the rest of the favourites ac- 
companying our march. At starting we were joined 
by the constant henchman, Tom Purdie,—and I may 
save myself the trouble of any attempt to describe his 
appearance, for his master has given us an inimitably- 
true one in introducing a certain personage of huis 
‘ Redgauntlet :'—* He was perhaps sixty years old; yet 
his brow was not much furrowed, and his jet black hair 
was only grizzled, not whitened by the advance of age. 
All his motions spoke strength unabated ; and, though 
rather under-sized, he had very broad shoulders, was 
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style that would have done no dishonour to almust any square made, thin-flanked and apparently combined in 
orchestra, * ‘the Maid of Lodi,’ or perhaps ‘ The Bay his frame oupnenien strength ot activity ; the last 
of Biscay, O,’ or ‘ The sweet little cherub that sits up | .newhat impaired nie by years, but the first re- 
aloft.’ Other toasts followed, interspersed with ditties maining in full vi ay A ate Rayo ten countenance 
from other performers ; old George Thomson, the friend eves Ps sank he ’ rojecting eyebrows, which mene 
of Burns, was ready, for one, with ‘The Moorland | — iJ 7i1ed like his hair : wis seu furnished from 
Wedding,’ or ‘Wille brew’d a peck 0’ maut ;’—and | 0, to ear with a range of unimpaired ‘teeth of uncom- 
so it went on, until Scott and Erskine, with any cleri-! 1.5, whiteness. and a» size and breadth which might 
cal or very staid personage that had chanced to be ad- | 1.44. become the owe of an enre, completed this ... 
mitted, saw fit to withdraw. Then the scene was lightful portrait.’ “Eauip this oe sa Mestt’s cast-off 
changed. ‘The claret and olives made way for broiled green jacket, white hat fae dubecenmn and imagine 
bones and a mighty bowl of punch; and when a few thet years of kind treatment, comfort ond the honont 
glasses of the hot beverage had restored his powers, | consequence of a confidential grieve, had softened 
James opened ore rotundo on the merits of the forth- away much of the hardness opin, then qininity 
coming romance. ‘Une chapter,—one chapter only !’ impressed on the visage by anxious penury 54 the 
was the cry. After ‘Nay, by’r lady, nay !° and a few | sinister habits of a black. fisher —ead the Tom Purdie 
more coy shifts, the proof-sheets were at length pro- of 1820 stands before us ‘ ” 
duced, and James, with many a prefatory hem, read “We were all deli hted to see how completely 
aloud what he considered the most striking dialogue Scott had recovered hie bodily vigour ; and aoae need 
they c ntained. : so than Constable, wh as he putfed and anted after 
“ 1 he first I heard so read was the interview between him, up one sasion oe pate onal shen meu 
Jeanie Deans, the Duke of Argyle, and Queen Caroline | wipe his forehead, and remarked, that ‘it was not 
in Richmond Park ; and, notwithstanding some Spice | every author who should lead him such a dance’ But 
of the pompous tricks to which he was addicted, I must Purdie’s face shone with rapture as he observed how 
say he did the inimitable scene great justice. At all severely the swag-bellied bookseller’s activity was 
events the effect it produced was deep and memorable; | p.44q Scott exclaimed exultingly, though, perha 
and no wonder that the exulting typographer’s ‘ One | ¢.. the tenth time, ‘ This will be a ‘glorious » ole om 
bumper more to Jedediah Cleishbotham’ preceded his | our trees, Tom!’—* You may say that, Sheriff,’ » a 
parting stave, which was uniformly ‘ The Last Words | rom,—and then lingering a moment for Constable,— 
of Marmion,’ executed certainly with no contemptible | « yy ‘caste? he added, al hing his h - ditha k 
rivalry of Braham.”—Vol. iv. p. 166—8. yw canny ead, ‘an in 


Over at Abbotsford, things wear a still more pros- 


ment 


* Overseer; German, graf. 
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it will be a grand season for our buiks, too.’ But indeed 
Tom always talked of our buiks as if they had been as 
regular products of the soil as our aits and our birks.— 
Having threaded first at Hexilcleugh and then the) 
Rhymer’s Glen, we arrived at Huntly Burn, where the | 
hospitality of the kind Weird Sisters, as Scott called | 
the Miss Fergusons, reanimated our exhausted biblio-| 
poles, and gave them courage to extend their walk a 
little further down the same famous book. Here there 
was a small cottage in a very sequestered situation,’ 
(named Chiefswood, ) ‘ by making some little additions 
to which Scott thought it might be converted into a 
suitable summer residence for his daughter and future 
son-in-law.” * * “As we walked homeward, Scott 
being a little fatigued, laid his left hand on Tom’s 
shoulder, and leaned heavily for support, chatting to 
his Sunday pony, as he called the affectionate fellow, 
just as freely as he did with the rest of the party; and 
Tom put.in his word shrewdly and manfully, and grin- 
ned and grunted whenever the joke chanced to be 
within his apprehension. It was easy to see that his 


heart swelled within him from the moment the Sheriff 
got his collar in his gripe.””—Vol. iv. p. 349—53. 


That Abbotsford became infested to a great degree 
with tourists, wonder-hunters, and all that fatal s 
cies of people, may be supposed. Solitary Ettrick 
saw itself populous; all paths were beaten with the 
feet and hoofs of an endless miscellany of pilgrims.— 
As many as “ sixteen parties’’ have arrived at Abbots- 
ford in one day; male and female; peers, Socinian 
preachers, whatsoever was distinguished, whatsoever 
had love of distinction in it! Mr. Lockhart thinks 
there was no literary shrine ever so bepilgrimed, ex- 





cept 'Ferney in Voltaire’s time, who, however, was 
not half so accessible. A fatal species! These are | 
what Schiller calls “ the flesh-flies ;” buzzing swarms | 
of blue-bottles, who never fail where any taint of ho- | 
man glory or other corruptibility is in the wind. So} 
has Nature decreed. Scott’s healthiness, bodily and | 
mental, his massive solidity of character, nowhere 
showed itself more decisively than in his manner of 
encountering this part of his faite. That his blue-bot- 
tles were blue, and of the usual tone and quality, may 
be judged. Hear Captain Basil Hall, (in a very com- 
pressive state :) 


** We arrived in good time, and found several other 
guests at dinner. The public rooms are lighted with 
oil gas, in a style of extraordinary splendour. They,” | 
&e.—** Had I a hundred pens, each of which at the same 
time should separately write down an anecdote, I could 
not hope to record one-half of those which our host, to 
use Spenser’s expression, ‘ welled out alway.’”—* En- 
tertained us all the way with an endless string of anec- 
dotes ;”—** came like a strain of poetry from his lips;” 
—*path muddy and scarcely passable, yet I do not re- 
member ever to have seen any place so interesting as 
the skill of this mighty magician had rendered this nar- 
row ravine.”—‘* Impossible to touch on any theme but 
straitway he has an anecdote to fit it.’—* Thus we 
strolled along, borne, as it were, on the stream of song 
and story.”—*In the evening we had a great feast in- 
deed. Sir Walter asked us if we had ever read ‘ Chris- 
tabel.’”’—** Interspersed with these various readings, 
were some hundreds of stories, some quaint, some pa- 
thetical.”—“ At breakfast to-day we had, as usual, some 
150 stories: God knows how they came in.”—** In an 
man so gifted; so qualified to take the loftiest, proud- 
est line at the head of the literature, the taste, the ima- 





gination of the whole world!”—* For instance, he | 
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never sits at any particular place at table, but takes,” 
&e. &e.—Vol. v. p. 375—402. 


Among such worshippers, arriving in “ sixteen par- 
ties a-day,”” an ordinary man might have grown buoy- 
ant; have felt the god, begun to nod, and seemed to 
shake the spheres. A slightly splenetic man, pos- 
sessed of Scott’s sense, would have swept his pre- 
mises clear of them: Let no blue-botties approach 
here, to disturb a man in his work,—under pain of 
sugared squash (called quassa) and king’s yellow !— 
The good Sir Walter, like a quiet brave man, did nei- 
ther. He let the matter take its course; enjoyed what 
was enjoyable in it: endured what could not well be 
helped ; persisted meanwhile in writing his daily por- 
tion of romance-copy, in preserving his composure of 
heart ;—in a word, accommodated himself to this loud- 
buzzing environment, and made it serve him, as he 
would have done (perhaps with more ease) to a silent, 
poor, and solitary one. No doubt it affected him too, 
and in the lamentablest way fevered his internal life, 
—though he kept it well down; but it affected him 
less than it would have done almost any other man.— 
For his guests were not all of the blue-bottle sort; far 
from that. Mr. Lockhart shall furnish us with the 
brightest aspect a®British Ferney ever yielded, or is 
like to yield: and therewith we will quit Abbots- 
ford and the dominant and cu)minant period of Scott's 
life : 


“It was a clear, bright September morning, with a 
sharpness in the air that doubled the animating influ- 
ence of the sunshine; and all was in readiness for a 
grand coursing match on Newark hill. The only guest 
who had chalked out other sport for himself was the 
stanchest of anglers, Mr. Rose; but he too was there on 
his shelty, armed with his salmon-rod and landing net, 
and attended by his Hinves, and Charlie Purdie, a bro- 
ther of Tom, in those days the most celebrated fisher- 
man of the district. This little group of Waltonians, 
bounded for Lord Somerville’s preserve, remained 
lounging about, to witness the start of the main caval- 
cade. Sir Walter, mounted on Sybil, was marshalling 
the order of procession with a huge hunting-whip ; and 
among a dozen frolicksome youths and maidens, who 
seemed disposed to laugh at all discipline, appeared, 
each on horseback, each as eager as the youngest 
sportsman in the troop, Sir Humphrey Davy, Dr. Wol- 
laston, and the patriarch of the Scottish belles-lettres, 
Henry Mackenzie. The Man of Feeling, however, was 
persuaded with some difficulty to resign his steed for 
the present, to his faithfi:l negro follower, and to join 
Lady Scott in the sociable, until we should reach the 
ground of our batiue. Laidlaw, on a long-tailed wiry 
Highlander yclept Hoddin Gray, which carried him 
nimbly and stoutly, although his feet almost touched 
the ground as he sat, was adjutant. But the most pic- 
turesque figure was the illustrious inventor of the safe- 
ty-lamp. He had come for his favourite sport of a1 
gling, and had been practising it successfully with 
Rose, his travelling companion, for two or three days 
preceding this: but he had not prepared for coursing 
fields, or had left Charlie Purdie’s troop for Sir Wal- 
ter’s on a sudden thought ; and his fisherman’s costume, 
a brown hat with flexible brim, surrounded with line 
upon line of catgut, and innumerable fiy-hooks ; jack- 
boots worthy of a Dutch smuggler, and a fustian sur- 
tout dabbled with the blood of salmon, made a fine 
contrast with the smart jackets, white cord breeches, 
and well polished jockey-boots of the less distinguished 
cavaliers, about him. Dr. Wollaston was in black, and 
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with his noble serene dignity of countenance, might 
have passed for a sporting archbishop. Mr. Mecken- 
zie, at this time in the seventy-sixth year of his age, 
with «a white hat turned up with green, green specta- 
cles, green jacket, and long brown leather gaiters but- 
toned on his nether anatomy, wore a dog-whistle round 
his neck, and hac, all over, the air of as resolute a devo- 
tee as the gay captain of Huntley Burn. Tom Purdie 
and his subalterns, had preceded us by a few hours, 
with all the greyhounds that could be collected at Ab- 
botsford, Darnick, and Melrose ; but the giant Maida 
had remained as his master’s orderly, and now gambol- 
led about Sybil Gray, barking for mere joy like a Spa- 
niel puppy 

“ The order of march had been all settled, and the 
sociable was just getting under way, when the Lady 
Anne broke from the line, screaming with laughter, 
and exclaimed, * Papa, papa, I knew vou could never 
think of going without your pet.’ Scott looked round, 
and I rather think there was a blush as well as a smile 
upon his face, when he perceived a little black pig 
frisking about his pony, and evidently a self-elected 
uddition to the party of the day. He tried to look 
stern, and cracked his whip at the creature, but was in 
a moment obliged to join in the general cheers. Poor 
piggy soon found a strap round its neck, and was drag- 
ged into the back-ground: Scott watching the retreat, 
repeated with mock pathos, the first verse of an old 
pastoral song :— 


‘What will I do gin my hoggie die’ 
My joy, my pride, my hoggie! 

My only beast, | had nace mae, 

And wow but I was vogie!’ 


—the cheers were redoubled, and the squadron moved 
on 
“ This pig had taken, nobody could tell how, a most 
sentimental attachment to Scott, and was constantly 
urging its pretensions to be admitted a regular member 
of his ¢ai/, along with the greyhounds and terriers; but 
indeed I remember him suffering another summer un- 
der the same sort of pertinacity on the part of an affec- 
tionate hen. I leave the explanation for philosophers; 
but such were the facts. 1! have too much respect for 
the vulgarly calumniated donkey to name him in the 


same category of pets with the pig and the hen; but a} 
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“There (at Chiefswood) my wife and I, spent this 
summer and autumn of 1821,—the first of several sea- 
sons which will ever dwell on my memory as the hap- 
piest of my life. We were near enough Abbotsford to 
partake as often as we liked of its brilliant and con- 
stantly-varying society ; yet could do so without being 
exposed to the worry and exhaustion of spirit which 
the daily reception of new comers entailed upon all the 
family except Sir Walter himself. But, in truth, even 
he was not always proof against the annoyances con- 
nected with such a style of open house-keeping. Even 
his temper sank sometimes under the solemn applause 
of learned dulness, the vapid raptures of painted and 
perriwigged dowagers, the horseleech avidity with 
which underbred foreigners urged their questions, and 
the pompous simpers of condescending magnates.— 
When sore beset at home in this way, he would every 
now and then discover that he had some very particu- 
lar business to attend to on an outlaying part of his 
estate; and, craving the indulgence of his guests over- 
night, appear at the cabin in the glen before its inhabi- 
tants were astir in the morning. The clatter of Sibyl 
Gray’s hoofs, the yelping of Mustard and Spice, and his 
own joyous shout of reveil/é, under our windows, were 
the signal that he had burst his toils, and meant for that 
day, to ‘take his ease at his inn.’ On descending, he 
was to be found seated with all his dogs and curs about 
him, under a spreading ash that overshadowed half the 


his feet: it was Sir Walter Scott! Had Shandy been 
the most extensive reader of Reviews, he could not 
have done better. Every time he saw Sir Walter after- 
wards, which was some three or four times in the course 
of visiting Edinburgh, he repeated his demonstrations, 
ran leaping, frisking, licking the Author of *‘ Waverley’s’ 
feet. ‘The good Sir Walter endured it with good hu- 
mour; looking down at the little wise face, at the silky 
shag-coat of snow-white and chestnut-brown; smiled, 
and avoided him as he went on,—till a new division of 
streets or some other obstacles, put an end to the inter- 
view. In fact, he was a strange little fellow this Shan- 
dy. He has been Known to sit for hours looking out at 
the sammer moon, with the saddest, wistfullest expres- 
sion of countenance ; altogether like a Werterean Poet. 
He would have been a Poet, I dare say, if he could have 
found a publisher. But his moral tact was the most 


year or two after this tine, my wife used to drive a amazing, Without reason shown, without word spoken 
couple of these animals in a little garden chair, and | OF act done, he took his likings and dislikings; unalter- 


whenever her father appeared at the door of our cot-| able; really almost unerring. 


tage, we were sure to see Hannah More and Lady Mor- 
gan (as Anne Scott had wickedly christened them) 
trotting from their pasture, to lay their noses over the 
paling, and, as Washington Irving says of the old white 
haired hedger with the Parisian snuff-box, ‘to have a 
pleasant crack wi’ the laird.’”"—Vol. v. p.7—10.° 

* On this subject let us report an anecdote furnished 
by a correspondent of our own, whose accuracy we 
can depend on:—*I myself was acquainted with a little 
Blenheim cocker, one of the smallest, beautifullest, and 
wisest of lap-dogs, or dogs, which though Sir Walter 
knew it not, was very singular in its behaviour towards 
him. Shandy, so hight this remarkable cocker, was 
extremely shy of strangers: promenading on Princes 
street, which in fine weather used to be crowded in 
those days, he seemed to live in perpetual fear of being 
stolen; if any one but looked at him admiringly, he 
would draw back with angry timidity, and crouch to- 
wards his own lady-mistress. One day a tall, irregu- 
lar, busy-looking man came halting by; the little dog 
ran towards him, began fawning, frisking, licking at 





His chief aversion, I 
should say, was to the genus guack, above all, to the 
genus acrid-quack ; these, though never so clear-starch- 
ed, bland-smiling and beneficent, he absolutely would 
have no trade with. Their very sugar-cake was una- 
vailing. He said with emphasis, as clearly as barking 
could say it: ‘ Acrid-quack, avaunt!” Would to Hea- 
ven, Many a prime minister and high person in authori- 
ty had such an invaluable talent! On the whole, there 
is more in this universe than our philosophy has dreamt 
of. A dog’s instinct is a voice of Nature too; and far- 
ther, i¢ has never babbled itself away in idle jargon and 
hypothesis, but always adhered to the practical, and 
grown in silence by continual communion with fact.— 
We do the animals injustice. Their body resembles 
our body, Buffoon says ; with its four limbs, with its 
spinal marrow, main organs in the head, and so forth 
but have they not a kind of soul, equally the rude 
draught and imperfect imitation of ours? It is a 
strange, an almost solemn and pathetic thing to see an 
intelligence imprisoned in that dumb rude form; strug- 
ling to express itself out of that ;—even as we do out of 
our imprisonment; and succeed very imperfectly!” 
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bank between the cottage and the brook, pointing the | vulgar Napoleons, Alexanders, and conquering heroes, 
edge of his woodman’s-axe, and listening to Tom Pur- | not counted venerable by any teacher of men !— 
die’s lecture touching the plantation that most needed 
thinning. After breakfast he would take possession of a ** The whole world was not half so wide 
dressing-room up stairs, and write a chapter of the To Alexander when he cried 
‘ Pirate ;’ and then, having made up and despatched | Because he had but one to subdue, 
his packet for Mr. Ballantyne, away to join Purdie As was a narrow paltry tub to 
wherever the foresters were at work, and sometimes to Diogenes ; who ne’er was said, 
labour among them as strenuously as John Swanston,— For aught that ever I could read, 
until it was time either to rejoin his own party at Ab- To whine, put finger i’ the eye and sob, 
botsford, or the quiet circle of the cottage. When his Because he had ne’er another tub !” 

1ests were few and friendly, he often made them come 2° . : 
=e and meet him at Chiefswood in a body towards Not he ! _And if, " looked . trom the Moon, which 
evening ; and surely he never appeared to more amia- itself is far wom infinitude, Napoleon s dominions 
ble advantage than when helping his young people were as smal] as mine, what, by any chance of possi- 
with their literary arrangements on such occasions.— | bility, could Abbotsford landed-property ever have be- 
He was ready with all sorts of devices to supply the | come! As the Arabs say, there is a black speck, were 
wants of a narrow establishment; he used to delight | !t no bigger than a bean’s eye, in every soul; which, 

articularly in sinking the wine in a well under the once set it a-working, will overcloud the whole man 
es ere he went out, and hauling up the basket just | into darkness and quasi-madness, and hurry him bale- 
before dinner was announced; this primitive device | fully into Night! 
being, he said, what he had always practised when a | With respect to the literary character of these ** Wa- 
young housekeeper, and in his opinion far superior in | verley Novels,” so extraordinary in their commercial 
its resus to any application of ice: and in the same | character, there remains, after so much reviewing, 
spirit, whenever the weather was sufficiently genial, he good and bad, little that it were profitable at present 
voted for dining out of doors altogether, which at once | to say. The great fact about them is, that they were 
got rid of the inconvenience of very small rooms, and | faster written and better paid for than any other books 
made it natural and easy for the gentlemen to help the | in the world. It must be granted, moreover, that they 
ladies, so that the paucity of servants went for nothing. | have a worth far surpassing what is usual in such 
—Vol. v. pp. 125-4. | cases; nay, that if literature had no task but that of 


of harmlessly amusing indolent, languid men, here was 

the very perfection of literature ; that a man, here more 

| emphatically than ever elsewhere, might fling himself 

| back, exclaiming, ** Be mine to lie on this sofa, and 
. =<. | ee j lov. PW Scott 1 T 

to meet the expense of all that was valuable in it; | ad everlasting Novels of Walter Scott!” The com- 


nay, ofall that was not harassing, senseless, and des- | PoSition, slight as it often is, usually hangs together 
picable. Scott had some £2,000 a year without writ- |!" Some measure, and is a composition. There isa 
ing books at all. Why should he manufacture and | free flow of narrative, of incident and sentiment; an 
not create, to make more money ; and rear mass on | easy master-like coherence throughout, as if it were 
mass for a dwelling to himself, till the pile toppled, | the free dash of a master’s hand, ** round as the O of 
¥ : igi ” . . . 

sank crashing, and buried him in its ruins, when he | Giotto.”* It is the perfection of extemporaneous 
had a safe pleasant dwelling ready of its own accord 3 | writing. Farthermore, surely he was a blind critic 

who did not recognise here a certain genial sunshiny 


Alas, Scott, with all his health, was infected; sick of get 
' To such | freshness and picturesqueness; paintings both of 


the fearfullest malady, that of Ambition ! int 
length had the King’s baronetey, the world’s favour, scenery and figures, very graceful, brilliant, occasion~- 
and * sixteen parties a day,” brought it with him. So} ally full of grace and glowing brightness blended in 
the inane racket must be kept up, and rise ever higher. | the softest composure ; in fact, a deep sincere love of 
So masons labour, ditchers 5 aches ; and there is endless, the beautiful in nature and ‘man, and the readiest fa- 
altogether deplorable correspondence about marble- |eulty of expressing this by imagination and by word. 
slabs for tables, wainscoting of rooms, curtains with | No fresher paintings of nature can be found than 
the trimmings of curtains, orange coloured or fawn- Scott’s; hardly anywhere a wider sympathy with 
coloured : Walter Scott, one of the gifted of the world, | ™4n- From Davie Deans up to Richard Ceeur-de- 
whom his admirers called the most gifted, must kil! Lion ; from Meg Merrilies to Die Vernon and Queen 
himself that he may be a country gentleman, the Elizabeth ! It is the utterance of a man of open soul ; 
founder of a race of Scotch lairds. It is one of the esata é ia 
strangest, most tragical histories ever enacted under Venne a pened = Papa) e andato 
this sun. So poor a passion = lead so strong a man ter aye es ang oor apie pete Bag 
into such mad extremes. Surely, were not man a fool | ~ re ; na 
always, one might say there was something emiebatiy | CU% che gurbatienime ofa, prose fer foglio, ed in 
distracted in this, end as it would, of a Walter Scott lhenaer teed promote re oa 
Wnhung daily with the ardour of a steam-engine, that he tondo si pari di sesto e di profilo, che fu a vederlo una 
Seal ceey te SOME AE & comme Lams be Sei | meta, ee Cement, Sess ob. curtains 
shire with nicknacks, ancient armour, and genealogical cortigiani leameetensl conobbero per cid, quanto Giotto 
ae “ "Tees tr it - a being -y —_ — avanzasse d’eccelenza tutti gli altri pittori del suo tem- 
irium of a kind! at tract after tract of moorlan ©. Divolgatasi poi questa cosa, ne nacque il prover- 
in the shire of Selkirk should be joined together on Sin, che onsen é - = dirsi a gli wemiai Si avons as- 
parchment and by ringfence, and named after one’s |ta: 7'u sci pit rando, che ? O di Gioito.””—Vasari, Vite 
name,—why, it is a shabby small-type edition of your | (Roma, 1759, ) i. 46. 
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Surely all this is very beautiful; like a picture 
Boceaccio: the ideal of a country life in our time. 
Why could it not last? Income was not wanting: 
Scott’s official permanent income was amply adequate 
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of a brave, large, free-seeing man, who has a true bro- 
therhood with all men. In joyous picturesqueness and 
fellow-feeling, freedom of eye and heart; or to say 
it in a word, in general healthiness of mind, these 
novels prove Scott to have been amongst the foremost 
writers, 


Neither in the higher and highest excellence, of 


drawing character, is he at any ume altogether defi- 
cient; though at no time can we ¢ ill him, in the best 
sense, successful. His Bailie Jarvies, Dinmonts, 
Dalgettys (for their name is legion) do look and talk 


like what they give themselves out for; they are, if 


not created and made poetically alive, yet deceptively 
enacted as a good player might do them. What more 
is wanted then? For the reader lying on a sofa, 
nothing more; yet for another sort of reader, much. 
It were a long chapter to unfold the difference in 
drawing a character between a Scott, a Shakspeare, 
and a Goethe? Yet it is a difference Jiterally im- 
mense: they are ot different species; the value of the 
one is not to be counted in the coin of the other. We 
might say ina short word, which means a long mat- 
ter, that your Shakspeare fashions his characters from 
the heart outwards; your Scott fashions them from 
the skin inwards, never getting near the heart of them ! 
The one set became living men and women ; the other 
amount to little more than mechanical cases, decep- 
tively painted automatons. Compare Fenella with 
Goethe’s Mignon, which it was once said Scott had 
“done Goethe the honour” to borrow. He has bor- 
rowed what he could of Mignon. The small stature, 
the climbing talent, the trickiness, the mechanical 


case, as we say, he has borrowed; but the soul of 


Mignon is left behind. Feuella is an unfavourable 


specimen for Scott; but it illustrates, in the aggra- 
vated state, what is traceable in all the characters he 


drew. ‘To the same purport indeed we are to say that 
these famed books are altogether addressed to the 
every-day mind; that fur any other mind, there is 
next to no nourishmentin them. Opinions, emotions, 
principles, doubts, beliefs, beyond what the intelligent 
country gentleman can carry along with him, are not 
to be found. It is orderly, customary, it is prudent, 
decent; nothing more. One would say, it lay not in 
Scott to give much more; getting out of the ordinary 
range, and attempting the heroic, which is but seldom 
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| little to be soughtor found in the ‘Waverley Novels.” 
Not profitable for doctrine, for reproof, for edification, 
| for building up or elevating, in any shape! The sick 
| heart will find no healing here, the darkly struggling 
| heart no guidance: the Heroic that is in all men no 
|divineawakening voice. We say, therefore, that they 
|do not found themselves on deep interests, but on 
| comparatively trivial ones, not on the perennial, per- 
|haps not even on the lasting. In fact, much of the 
jinterest of these novels results from what may be 
|ealled contrasts of costume. ‘The phraseology, fashion 
jof arms, of dress and life, belonging to one age, is 
| brought suddenly, with singular vividness, before the 
| eyes of another. A great effect this; yet by the very 
| nature of it, an altogether temporary one. Consider, 
brethren, shall not we too one day be antiques, and 
| grow to have as quaint a costume as the rest? The 
| stuffed dandy, only give him time, will become one of 
|the wonderfullest mummies. In antiquarian muse- 
ums, only two centuries hence, the steeple-hat will 
| hang on the next peg to Franks and Company's pa- 
tent, antiquarians deciding which is uglier: and the 
| Stulz swallow-tail, one may hope, will seem*as in- 
credible as any garment that ever made ridiculous the 
respectable back of man. Not by slashed breeches, 
| steeple-hats, buff-belts, or antiquated speech, can ro- 
| mance heroes continue to interest us; but simply and 
| solely, in the long run, by being men. Buff-belts and 
}all manner of jerkins and costumes are transitory ; 
man alone is perennial. He that has gone deeper 
bem this than other men, will be remembered longer 
|than they; he that has not, not. ‘Tried under this 
category, Scott with his clear practical insight, joyous 
temper, and other sound faculties, is not to be account- 
led littleh—am mg the ordinary circulating library he- 
roes, he might well pass fur a demigod. Not little; 
yet neither is he great; there were greater, more than 
one or two, in his own age: among the great of all 
ages, one sees no likelihood of a place for him. 

What then is the result of these Waverley romances? 
Are they to amuse one generation only? One or 
more. As many generations as they can, but not all 
generations ; ah no, when our swallow-tail has be- 
come fantastic as trunk-hose, they will cease to amuse. 
Meanwhile, as we can discern, their results have been 
| several-fold. First of all, and certainly not least of 





the case, he falls almost at once into the rose-pink | all, have they not perhaps had this result: that a con- 
sentimental—descries the Minerva Press from afar, | siderable portion of mankind has hereby been sated 
and hastily quits that course; for none better than he| with mere amusement, and set on seeking something 


knew it to lead nowhither. On the whole, contrast- 
ing Waverley, which was carefully written, with most 
of its followers, which were written extempore, one 
may regret the extempore method. Something very 
perfect in its kind might have come from Seott; nor 
was ita low kind: nay, who knows how high, with 
studious self-concentration, he might have gone; what 
wealth nature had implanted in him, which his ecir- 
cumstances, most unkind while seeming to be kind- 
est, had never impelled him to unfold! 

But after all, in the loudest blaring and trumpeting 
of popularity, it is ever to be held in mind, as a trath, 
remaining true for ever, that literature has other aims 
than that of harmlessly amusing indolent, languid 
men: or if literature have them not, then literature is 
a very poor affair; and something else must have 
them, and must accomplish them, with thanks or 
without thanks; the thankful or thankless world were 
not long a world otherwise ! Under this head, there is 


| better? Amusement in the way of reading can go no 
| farther, can do nothing better, by the power of man; 
land men ask, Is this what it can do? Scott, we 
reckon, carried several things to their ultimatum and 
| crisis, so that change became inevitable: a great ser- 
| vice, though an indirect one. Secondly, however, we 
may say, these historical novels have taught all men 
| this truth, which looks like a truism, and yet was as 
good as unknown to writers of history and others, till 
so taught: that the by-gone ages of the world were 
actually filled by living men, not by protocols, state- 
papers, controversies, and abstractions of men, Not 
abstractions were they, not diograms and theorems; 
but men, in buff or other coats and breeches, with 
colour in their cheeks, with passions in their stomach, 
and the idioms, features, and vitalities of very men. 
It is a little word this: inclusive of great meaning! 
History will henceforth have to take thought of it. 
Her faint hearsays of “* philosophy teaching by expe- 
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rience”’ will have to exchange themselves every where 
for direct inspection and imbodiment: this, and this 
only, will be counted experience ; and till once expe- 


rience have got in, philosophy will reconcile herself 


to wait at the door. Itis a great service, fertile in 
consequences, this that Scott has done ; a great truth 


laid open by him; correspondent indeed to the sub-| 


stantial nature of the man ; to his solidity and veraci- 
ty even of imagination, which, with all his lively dis- 
cursiveness, was the characteristic of him. 

A word here as to the extempore style of writing, 
which is getting much celebrated in these days. 
Scott seems to have been a high proficient in it. 
rapidity was extreme, and the matter produced was 
excellent considering that: the circumstances under 
which some of his novels, when he could not himself 
write, were dictated, are justly considered wonderful. 
It is a valuable faculty this of ready writing; nay, 
farther, for Scott’s purpose it was clearly the only 
good mode. By much labour he could not have added 
one guinea to his copyright ; nor could the reader on 
the sofa have lain a whit more at ease. 
ways necessary that these works should be produced 
rapidly ; and, round or not, be thrown off like Giotto’s 
0. But indeed, in all things, writing or other, which 
a man engages in, there is the indispensablest beauty 
in knowing how to get done. A man frets himself to 
no purpose ; he has not the sleight of the trade ; he is 
not a craftsman, but an unfortunate borer and bungler, 
if he know not when to have done. Perfection is un- 
attainable: no carpenter ever made a mathematically 


koow when it is right enough, and do not botch it, 
and lose their wages by making it too tight. Too 


much pains taking speaks disease in one’s mind, as 


well as too little. The adroit sound-miaded man wil! 
endeavour to spend on each business approximately 
what of pains it deserves ; and with a conscience void 
of remorse will dismiss it then. Al! this in favour of 
easy writing shall be granted, and, if need were, en- 
forced and inculeated. And yet, on the other hand, it 
shall not less but more strenuously be inculcated, that 
in the way of writing, no great thing was ever, or will 
ever be done with ease, but with difficulty! Let 
ready writers with any faculty in them, lay this to 
heart. Is it with ease, or not with ease, that a man 
shall do his best, in any shape; above all, in this 
shape, justly named of * soul’s travail,” working in 
the deep places of thought, embodying the true out of 
the obscure and possible, environed on all sides with 
the uncreated false! Notso, now or at any time. 
The experience of all men belies it; the nature of 
things contradicts it. Virgil and Tacitus, were they 
ready writers? The whole Prophecies of Isaiah are 
not equal in extent to this cobweb of a review article. 
Shakspeare we may fancy, wrote with rapidity ; but 
not till he had thought with intensity : long and sore 
had this man thought, as the seeing eye may discern 
well, and had dwelt and wrestled amid dark pains 
and throes—though his great soul is silent about all 
that. It was for him to write rapidly at fit intervals, 
being ready to doit. And herein truly lies the secret 
of the matter: such swiftness of mere writing, after 
due energy of preparation, is doubtless the right 
method ; the hot furnace having Jong worked and sim- 
mered, let the pure gold flow out at one gush. 


Shakspeare’s plan ; no easy writer he, or he had never | in this direction, will carry it far. 


His | 


It was in all | 


is) 


mob of gentlemen that write with ease; he did not 
attain Shakspeare’s faculty, one perceives, of even 
writing fast after long preparation, but struggled 
while he wrote. Goethe also tells us he * had nothing 
sent him in his sleep ;” no page of his but he knew 
well how it came there. It is reckoned to be the best 
prose, accordingly, that has been written by any mod- 
Schiller, 2s an unfortunate and unhealthy mau, 


ern. 
rden, never could get done ;” 


**konnte nie fertig w 
the noble genius of him struggled not wisely but too 
well, and wore his life itself heroically out. Or did 
Petrarch write easily ' Dante sees himself ‘growing 
grey” over his Divine Comedy; in stern solitary 
death-wrestle with it, to prevail over it, and do it, if 
his uttermost faculty may: hence, too, itis done and 
prevailed over, and the fiery life of it endures for ever- 
more among men. No: creation, one would think, 
cannot be easy; your Jove has severe pains and fire- 
flames in the head out of which an armed Pallas is 
struggling! As for manufacture, that is a different 
matter, and may become easy or not easy, according 
as itis takennp. Yet of manufacture too the general 


| truth is that, given the manufacturer, it will be worthy 


in direct proportion to the pains bestowed upon it ; 
and worthless always, or nearly so, with no pains. 


| Cease, therefore, O ready-writer, to brag openly of 


accurate right-angle in the world; yet all carpenters | sell 


thy rapidity and facility; to thee (if thou be in the 
manufacturing line) it is a benefit, an increase of 
wages; but to me it is sheer loss, worsening of my 
pennyworth: why wilt thou brag of it to me? Write 
easily, by steam if thou canst contrive it, and canst 
it; but hide it like virtue! “ Easy writing,” 
said Sheridan, “is sometimes d d hard reading.” 
Sometimes ; and always it is sure to be rather useless 
reading, which indeed (to a creature of few years and 
much work) may be reckoned the hardest of all. 
Scott’s productive facility amazed every body; and 
set Captain Hall, for one, upon a very strange method 
of accounting for it without miracles ;—for which see 
his “journal,” above quoted from. The Captain, on 
counting line for line, found that he himself had writ- 
ten in that journal of his almost as much as Scott, at 
odd hours in a given number of days; “and as for 
the invention,” says he, “it is known that this costs 
Scott nothing, but comes to him of its own accord.” 
Convenient indeed !—But for us too Scott’s rapidity is 
great, is a proof and consequence of the solid health 
of the man, bodily and spiritual ; great, but unmiraeu- 
lous; not greater than that of many others besides 
Captain Hall. Admire it yet with measure. For ob- 
serve always, there are two conditions in work: let 
me fix the quality, and you shall fix the quantity: 
Any man may get through work rapidly who easily 
satisfies himself about it. Print the talk of any man, 
there will be a thick octavo volume daily; making 
his writing three times as good as his talk, there will 
be the third part of a volume daily, which still is good 
work. ‘lo write with never such rapidity in a pas- 
sable manner is indicative not of a man’s genius, but 
of his habits; it will prove his soundness of nervous 
system, his practicability of mind, and in fine that he 
has the knack of his trade. In the most yee 


| view, rapidity will betoken health of mind: mac 


also, perhaps most of all, will depend on health of 
body. Doubt it not, a faculty of easy writing is at- 


It was | tainable by man! The human genius, once fairly set 


William Cobbett, 


been a Shakspeare. Neither was Milton one of the | one of the healthiest of men, was a greater improviser 
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even than Walter Scott: his writing, considered as 
to quality and quantity, of Rural Rides, Registers, 


Grammars, Sermons, Peter Porcupines, Histories of 


Reformation, ever-fresh denouncements of Potatoes 
and Paper-money,—seems to us still more wonderful. 
Pierre Bayle wrote enormous folios, one sees not on 
what - otive-principle ; he flowed on for ever, a mighty 
tide tch-water; and even died flowing with the 
pen in his hand. But indeed the most unaccountable 
ready-writer of all is, probably, the common editor 
of a Daily Newspaper. Considering his leading-ar- 
ticles ; what they treat of, how passably they are 
done. Straw that has been thrashed a hundred times 
without wheat; ephemeral sound of a sound; such 
portent of the hour as all men have seen a hundred 
times turn out inane; how a man, with merely human 
faculty, buckles himself nightly with new vigour and 
interest to this thrashed straw, nightly thrashes it 
anew, nightly gets up new thunder about it; and so 
goes on thrashing and thundering for a considerable 
series of years; this is a fact remaining still to be ac- 
counted for, in human physiology. ‘The vitality of 
man is great. 

Or shall we say, Scott, among the many things he 
carried towards their ultimatum and crisis, carried 
this of ready writing too, that so all men might better 
see what was in it! Itis a valuable consummation. 
Not without results ;—results, at some of which Scott 
as a Tory politician would have greatly shuddered. 
For if once Printing have grown to be as Talk, then 
Democracy (if we look into the roots of things) is 
not a bugbear and probability, but a certainty, and 
event as good as come! “ Inevitable seems it me.” 
But leaving this, sure enough the triumph of ready- 
writing appears to be even now; every where the 
ready-writer is found bragging strangely of his readi- 
ness. In a lately transiated ** Don Carlos,” one of the 
most indifferent translations ever done with any sign 
of ability, a hitherto unknown individual is found as- 
suring his reader, ** ‘The reader will possibly think it 
an excuse when I assure him that the whole piece 
was completed within the space of ten weeks, that is 
to say, between the sixth of January and the eigh- 
teenth of March of this year (inclusive of a fortnight’s 
interruption from over exertion ;) that I often trans- 
lated twenty pages a-day, and that the fifth act was 
the work of five days.”* O hitherto unknown indi- 
vidual, what is it to me what time it was the work of, 
whether five days or five decades years? The only 
question is, How hast thou done it ’—NSo, however, it 
stands ; the genius of Extempore irresistibly lording 
it, advancing on us like ocean-tides, like Noah’s de- 
luges—of ditch-water! ‘The prospect seems one of 
the lamentablest. ‘To have all Literature swum away 
from us in watery Extempore, and a spiritual time 
of Noah supervene? That surely is an awful re- 
flection, worthy of dyspeptic Matthew Bramble ina 
London fog! Be of comfort, O splenetic Matthew ; it 
is not Literature they are swimming away ; it is only 
Book-publishing and Book-selling. Was there not a 
Literature before Printing or Faust of Mentz, and yet 
men wrote extempore? Nay, before Writing or Cad- 
mus of Thebes, and yet men spoke extempore? _Lite- 
rature is the thought of thinking Souls; this, by the 





* “Don Carlos,” a Dramatic Poem from the German 
of Schiller. 


Mannheim and London, 1837. 
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blessing .of God, can in no generation be swum away 
but remains with us to the end. ‘ 

Scott’s career, of writing impromptu novels to by 
farms with, was not of a kind to terminate voluntarily 
but to accelerate itself more and more ; and one Sees not 
to what wise goal it could, in any case, have led him, 
Bookseller Constable’s bankruptcy was not the ruin 
of Scott; his ruin was that ambition, and even fals 
ambition, had laid hold of him; that his way of lif 
was not wise. Whithercould itlead? Where coulj 
it stop? New farms there remained ever to be bought, 
while new novels could pay for them. More and 
more success but gave more and more appetite, mor 
and more audacity. The impromptu writing mus 
have waxed ever thinner; declined faster and faster 
into the questionable category, into the condemnable, 
into the generally condemned. Already there existed, 
in secret, everywhere a considerable opposition party; 
witnesses of the Waverley miracles, but unable to be. 
lieve in them, forced silently to protest against them. 
Such opposition party was in the sure case to grow; 
and even, with the impromptu process ever going on, 
ever waxing thinner, to draw the world over to it, 
Silent protest must at length come to words; harsh 
truths, backed by harsher tacts of a world-popularity 
overwrought oes | worn out, behoved to have been 
spoken ;—such as can be spoken now without relne- 
tance when they can pain the brave man’s heart no 
more. Who knows! Perhaps it was better ordered 
to be all otherwise. Otherwise, at any rate, it was. 
One. day the Constable mountain, which seemed to 
stand strong like the other rock mountains, gave sud- 
denly, as the icebergs do, a ]loud-sounding crack ; sud- 
denly, with huge clangour, shivered itself into ice- 
dust; and sank, carrying much along with it. In one 
day, Scott’s high-heaped woney-wages became fairy- 
money and nonentity; in one day the rich man and 
lord of land saw himself penniless, landless, a bank- 
rupt among creditors. 

It was a hard trial. He met it proudly, bravely,— 
like a brave proud man of the world. Perhaps there 
had been a prouder way still ; to have owned honestly 
that he was unsuccessful then, all bankrupt, broken, in 
the world’s goods and repute ; and to have turned else- 
whither for some refuge. Refuge did lie elsewhere; 
but it was not Scott’s course, or fashion of mind, to 











seek it there. ‘To say, Hitherto I have been all in the 
wrong, and this my fame and pride, now broken, was 
an empty delusion and spell of accursed witcheraft! 
It was difficult for flesh and blood! He said, I will 
retrieve myself, and make my point good yet, or die 
for it. Silently, like a proud strong man, he girt him- 
self to the Hercules’ task, of removing rubbish-moun- 
tains, since that was it; of paying large ransoms by what 
he could still write and sell. In his declining years 
too; misfortune is doubly and trebly unfortunate that 
befalls us then. Scott fell to his Hercules’ task like 
a very man, and went on with it unweariedly ; witha 
noble cheerfulness, while his life-sirings were crack- 
ing, he grappled with it, and wrestled with it, years 
long, in deash-grips, strength to strength ;—and # 
proved the stronger; and his life and heart did crack 
and break : the cordage of a most strong heart! Over 
these last writings of Scott, his Napoleons, Lemonolo- 
gies, and Scotch Histories, and the rest criticism, find- 
ing still much to wonder at, much to commend, will 
utter no word of blame; this one word only, Wo is 


me! The noble warhorse that once laughed at the, 
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of the spear, how is hedoomed to toil himself 
_ ing ignoble wheels! Scott's descent was 
like that of a spent projectile ; rapid, straight down ; 
ps mercifully so. It isa tragedy, as all life 
one proof more that Fortune stands on a restless 
, that Ambition, literary, warlike, politic, pecu- 
niary, never yet profited any man. 
Our last extract shall be from Volume Sixth ; a very 
one. Tragical, yet still beautiful; waste 
Rain’s havoc borrowing a kind of sacredness from a 
sterner visitation, thatof Death! Scotthas with- 
drawn into a solitary lodging-house in Edinburgh, to 
dodaily the day’s work there; and had to leave his 
wife at Abbotsford in the last stage of disease. He 
went away silently ; looked silently at the sleeping 
face he scarcely hoped ever to see again. We quote 
from a Diary he had begun to keep in those months, a 
hit from Byron’s Ravenna Journal: copious sections 
of itrender this sixth volume more interesting than 
any of the former ones :— 


“ May 11 (1826.)— * * It withers my heart to think 
of it, and to recollect that I can hardly hope again to 
sek confidence and counsel from that ear, to which 
all might be safely confided. But in her present le- 

ic state, what would my attendance have availed, 

-and Anne has promised close and constant intelli- 

. Imust dine with James Ballantyne to-day en 

. Lcannot help it; but would rather be at home 

ind alone. However, I can go out too. I will not 

yield to the barren sense of hopelessness that struggles 
toinvade me. 

“ May 14.—A fair good-morrow to you, Mr. Sun, 
who are shining so brightly on these dull walls. Me- 
thinks you look as if you were looking as bright on 
the banks of the Tweed ; but look where you will, Sir 
Sun, you look upon sorrow and suffering. Hogg was 
here yesterday; in danger, from having obtained an ac- 
commodation of 100/. from James Ballantyne, which he 
isnow obliged to repay. I am unable to help the poor 
fellow; being obliged to borrow myself. 

“May 15.—Received the melancholy intelligence 
that all is over at Abbotsford. ' 

a May 16.—She died at nine in the morn- 
ing, after being very ill for two days; easy at last. I 
arived here late last night. Anne is worn out, and has 
had hysterics, which returned on my arrival. Her 
broken accents were like those of a child, the lan- 
guage as well as the tones broken, but in the most gen- 
tlevoice of submission. ‘Poor mamma—never return 
again—gone for ever—a better place.’ Then, when 
she came to herself, she spoke with sense, freedom, 
and strength of mind, till her weakness returned. It 
would have been inexpressibly moving to meas a stran- 
ger: what was it then to the father and the husband? 
Por myself I scarce know how I feel; sometimes as 
firm as the Bass Rock, sometimes as weak as the water 
that breaks on it. I am as alert at thinking and decid- 
ing a8 lever was in my life. Yet, when I contrast what 

place now is with what it has been not long since, 

I think my heart will break. Lonely, aged, deprived 

of my family, all but poor Anne ; an impoverished, an 

man, deprived of the sharer of my thoughts 

and counsels, who could always talk down my sense of 

the calamitous apprehensions which break the heart 

that must bear them alone. Ever her foibles were of 

service tome, by giving me things to think of beyond 
my own weary self-reflections. 

“Ihave seen her. The figure I beheld is, and is not 
my Charlotte, my thirty-years’ companion. There is 
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the same symmetry of form, though those limbs are 
rigid which were once so gracefully elastic;—but that 
yellow mask, with pinched features, which seems to 
mock life rather than emulate it, Gap it be the face that 
was once so full of lively expression’ I will not look 
on it again. Anne thinks her little changed ; because 
the latest idea she had formed of her mother is as she 
appeared under circumstances of extreme pain. Mine 
go back to a period of comparative ease. If I write 
long ‘in this way, I shall write down my resolution, 
which I should rather write up if I could.” 

** May 18.— * * Cerements of lead and of wood al- 
ready hold her; cold earth must have her-soon. But it 
is not my Charlotte, it is not the bride of my youth, 
the mother of my children, that will be laid in the 
ruins of Dryburgh, which we have so often visited in 
gy Pome pastime. No, no.” 

“ May 22.—* * Well, I am not apt to shrink from 
that which is my duty, merely because it is painful; but 
I wish this funeral-day over. <A kind of cloud of stu- 
pidity hangs about me, as if all were unreal that men 
seem to be doing and talking.’ 

“ May 26.— * * Were an enemy coming upon my 
house, would I not do my best to fight, although op- 
pressed in spirits ; and shall a similar despondency pre- 
vent me from mental exertion? It shall not, by hea- 
ven!” 

“« Edinburgh, May 30.—Returned to town last night 
with Charles. This morning resume ordinary habits of 
rising early, working in the morning, and attending 
the Court. * * I finished correcting the procfs for the 
‘Quarterly ;’ it is but a flimsy article, but then the 
circumstances were most untoward.—This has been a 
melancholy day, most melancholy. I am afraid poor 
Charles found me weeping. I do not know what other 
folks feel, but with me the hysterical passion that im- 
pels tears is a terrible violence ; a sort of throttling 
sensation; then succeeded by a state of dreaming stu- 
pidity, in which I ask if my poor Charlotte can actually 
be dead, ”—Vol. vi. pp. 297-307. 


This is beautiful as well as tragical. Other scenes, 
in that Seventh. Volume, must come, which will have 
no beauty, but be tragical only. It is better that we 
are to end here. 

And so the curtain falls; and the strong Walter 
Scott is with us no more. A possession from him 
does remain; widely scattered; yet attainable; not 
inconsiderable. Itcan be said of him, “ when he de- 
parted he took a Man’s life along with him.” No 
sounder piece of British manhood was put together 
in that eighteenth century of time. Alas, his fine 
Scotch face, with its shaggy honesty, sagacity and 
goodness, when we saw it latterly on the Edinburgh 
streets, was all worn with care, the joy all fled from 
it;—ploughed deep with labour and sorrow. We 
shall never forget it; we shall never see it again. 
Adieu, Sir Walter, pride of all Scotchmen, take our 
proud and sad farewell. Cc. 


From the Spectator. 
COOPER’S EXCURSION IN ITALY. 


Mr. Cooper has worked Italy and Switzerland.— 
He first made two novels out of his tours; he then 
published one, if not two books of travels; and lo! 





here is another—and that over a highway as often tra- 
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velled as the road from London to Edinburgh. His; had commenced retiring before the assault was made. 
subjects and routes are as common as stage-coaches, | and this appears at least probable. Finding that his 
—Milan; Florence; Leghorn; Pisa; Genoa; Naples, | column paused under the fire of the few guns left, Na. 
with its sight-seeimg excursions, Vesuvius, Pompeii, | poleon and his generals cheered them on in person, 


Herculaneum, and Pestum; then Rome; and lastly, 


Venice. 

In the hands of the generality of men, all this would 
be insufferably tedious ; for guide-books give us a cata- 
logue of every thing that has been, or is to be seen; 
and numberless tourists have recorded their general 
impressions. But Mr. Cooper is not a general or 
commonplace man. He may be a harsh, searching, 
close, disparaging person ; but he is clear, critical, and 
trae; and, however unpleasant such a man’s judgments 
may be, they are mure easily carped at than set aside. 
That he is disposed to overvalue himself, and to un- 
dervalue others, is unquestionable; but there is cha- 
racter in Egomet—I myself; and there is a hardhead- 
ed kind of proof about hin, which convinces the reason. 
In addition to this, he has natural faculties of obser- 
vation trained by long exercise to a high degree of 
excellence; he has habits of analysis and reflection ; 
and both these qualities enable him to see deeper into 
things than most other people. He has an expansion 
of mind, arising from habits of extensive speculation, 
which lifts him far above the vulgar absurdities or 
well-bred emptiness of the herd. Lastly, if not a po- 
etical genius, he has at least the skill which arises 
from long practice ; so that this matter, whatever it 
be, is always distinctly and effectively put before the 
reader. To all which may be added, his iativity, 
which gives him to see European ueages with Ameri- 
can eyes. 

Hence, these Excursions in Italy contain much that 
interests; they throw a new light upon several ques- 
tions of history, and set various matters of received 
opinion on manners, art, and nature, in a novel point 
of view. See how the romance of the battle of the 
Bridge of Lodi melis in the crucible of his critical 


mind. 


«* We were anxious, of course, to examine the cele- 
brated bridge. 1 found, however, that the people on 
the spot did not deem the battle so serious an affair as 
it is usually imagined ; and as I have heard, on pretty 
good authority, that several of Napoleon’s battles were 
fought principally in the bulletins, I went doubting to 
the river. The stream, you know, is the Adda; it is 
straggling, and a good deal disfigured by sand-banks. 
The bridge, six or eight hundred feet in length, is nar- 
row; and the land opposite the town is a low meadow. 
A few houses on that side mark the approach to the 
bridge, and the buildings of the town do the same thing 
on the other. As it would be physically impossible to 
cross this bridge under the fire of batteries of any force 
that were in the least well managed—and as the Aus- 
trian artillery, moreover, if not the very best, is con- 
sidered among the best in Europe,—I was a good deal 
staggered with the appearance of things. The result 
of all my inquiries on the spot was as follows, and I 
presume it is not far from the truth. 

“The Austrian army was in retreat, and had thrown 
the Adda between itself and its enemy. Napoleon ar- 
rived in pursuit. Ascertaining that the stream might 
be forded, he sent a detachment with that object tu- 
wards a flank of his enemy ; and the Austrians retired, 
leaving a force to protect their retreat at the bridge. 
Anxious to strike a blow, Napoleon decided to force 
this point immediately, and ordered the attack. My 


The French did not get across until the Austrians were 
too far on their retreat to make the affair decisive, byt 
soon enough to seize some of the guns in the rear. 
guns that the Austrians probably intended to sacrifice. 

“I give you this account as it was given to me by one 
who affirmed he was an eye-witness. Certainly, after 
seeing the bridge, I shall not believe that one army 
crossed it in face of another that was not completely 
disorganized. Au reste, it was sufficiently hazardous to 
attempt it in the face of a couple of efficient guns ; and 
the personal intrepidity of the generals would be abun. 
dantly apparent even under such circumstances. {It 
was probably a gallant thing, though by no means the 
thing we are accustomed to believe it.” 


We must leave a description of Florence, not so ar- 
tistical and antiquarian as that of John Bell, but still 
graphic, and perhaps more lifelike from its contrast of 
the past and present; as well as on account of Mr. 
Cooper’s interview with the Grand Duke, who seems 
to have tickled the Republican exceedingly. We 
must pass over to Leghorn, Genoa, and Pisa, witha 
rational disquisition as to whether the celebrated 
Leaning Tower of the latter was intended to lean or 
not. Leave me also Naples and its Lazzaroni; with 
the various artificial antique and natural attractions 
within its range, Let us get on to the first view of 
Rome. Mr. Cooper has no antiquarian prejudices 
about him, and perhaps is not exactly a scholar; but 
he has the spirit of scholarship, and evidently felt 
more, on his first approach to the Eternal City, than 
those who cant more. Here is his picture; he speaks, 
it will be seen, of the monumental ruins, to which al- 
lusion is made in another article. 


“1 was too impatient to await the slow movements of 
the vefturino, and hurried on alone, afoot, as soon as my 
breakfast was swallowed. Passing through a gateway, 
I soon found myself at a point whence I overldoked 
much ‘of the surrounding scenery. Such a moment can 
occur but once in a whole life. 

** The road ran down a long declivity, in a straight 
line, until it reached the plain, when it proceeded more 
diagonally, winding towards its destination. But that 
plain! Far and near it was a waste, treeless, almost 
shrubless, and with few buildings besides ruins. Long 
broken lines of arches, the remains of aqueducts, were 
visible in the distance; and here and there a tower 
rendered the solitude more eloquent, by irresistibly 
provoking a comparison between the days when they 
were built and tenanted, and the present hour. Atthe 
foot of the mountain, though the road diverged, there 
was a lane of smaller ruins that followed the line of 
the cescent for miles in an air line. This line of ruins 
was broken at intervals, but there were still miles of it 
to be distinctly traced, and to show the continuity that 
had once existed from Albano to the very walls of 
Rome. This was the Appian Way; and the ruins were 
those of the tombs that once lined its sides—the ‘ stop 
traveller’ of antiquity. These tombs were on a scale 
proportioned to the grandeur of the seat of empire, 
and they altogether threw those of Pompeii into the 
shade ; although the latter, as a matter of course, are 
in much the best preservation. There were near Al- 
bano, several circular crumbling towers, large enough 
to form small habitations for the living: a change of 
destiny, as I afterwards discovered, that has actually 





informant affirmed that most of the Austrian artillery 


befallen several of them nearer the city. 
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«Rome itself lay near the confines of the western 
view. The distance (fourteen or fifteen miles) and the 
even surface of the country rendered the town indis- 
tinct, but it still appeared regal and like a capital. 

rose up above the plane of roofs in all direc- 

tions; and that of St. Peter’s, though less imposin, 

than fancy had portrayed it, was comparatively gran 
andtowering. It looked like the Invalides seen from 
illy, the distinctness of the details and the gilding 
apart. Although [could discern nothing at that dis- 
tance that denoted ruins, the place had not altogether 
the air of other tows. The deserted appearance of 
the surrounding country, the broken arches of the 
ucts, and perhaps the recollections, threw around 

ita character of sublime solitude. The town had not, 
in itself, an appearance of being deserted, but the en- 
yirons caused it to seem cut off from the rest of the 

world.” 

St. Peter’s has been often described, but it receives 
distinctness and certainty from Mr. Cooper’s mode 
of handling. 


“We drove to the Hétel de Paris, entirely across the 

ity, near the Porta del Popolo, and took lodgings. I 
ed dinner; but, too impatient to restrain my cu- 
rosity, as there was still an hour of daylight, I called 
by the hand, 





a is de place, and, holding little P 

sallied forth. ‘Where will the signore go” asked the 
laquais, a3 soon as we were in the street. ‘ ‘To St. Pe- 
ter’s.’ 


“In my eagerness to proceed, I looked neitherto the 
right nor to the left. We went through crooked and 
narrow streets, until we came to a bridge lined with 
statues. The stream beneath was the Tiber. It was 
full, turbid, swift, sinuous; and it might be three hun- 
dred feet wide, or perhaps not quite 80 wide as the 
Seine at Paris at the same season. The difference, 
however, is not material; and each is about half as 
wide as the Thames above London Bridge on a full 
tide, which is again three-fourths of the width of the 
Hudson at Albany. A large round castellated ed‘fice, 
with flanking walls and military bastions, faced the 
bridge: this was the tomb of Adrian, converted into a 
citadel by the name of the Castle of St. Angelo, an 

lin bronze surmounted the tower. Turning to the 
we followed the river until a street led us from its 
a and presently I found myself standing at the 
foot of a vast square, with colonnades on a gigantic 
scale sweeping in half circles on each side of me, two 
of the most beautiful fountains I had ever seen throw- 
ing their waters in sheets down their sides between 
these, and the fagade of St. Peter’s furming the back- 
ground. A noble Egyptian obelisk occupied the cen- 
tre of the area. 
_ “Every one had told me I should be disappointed 
inthe apparent magnitude of this church; but I was 
not. To me it seemed the thing it is, possibly be- 
cause some pains had been taken to school the eye. 
Switzerland often misled me in both heights and dis- 
tances, but a ship or an edifice rarely does so. Pre- 
viously to seeing Switzerland, I had found nothing to 
compare with such a nature, and all regions previously 
offered no rules to judge by; but I had now 
seen too many huge structures not to be at once satis- 
fied that this was the largest of them all. 

“The laquais would have me stop to admire 
some of Michael Angelo’s sublime conceptions; but [ 
pressed forward. Ascending the steps, I threw out my 
arms to embrace one of the huge half-columns of the 
fapade, not in a fit of sentimentalism, but to ascertain 
its diameter, which was gigantic, and helped the pre- 
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vious impression. Pushing aside the door in common 
use, I found myself in the nave of the noblest temple 
in which any religious rites were ever celebrated. 

“I walked unconsciously about a hundred feet up 
the nave, and stopped. From a habit of analyzing 
buildings, I counted the paces as I advanced, and knew 
how far I was within the pile. Still, men seemed dwin- 
dled into boys, seen at the further extremity. One who 
was cleaning a statue of St. Bruno at the height of an 
ordinary church-steeple, stood on the shoulder of the 
figure, whose size did not appear disproportioned, and 
could just rest his arm on the top of its head. Some 
marble cherubs, that looked like children, were in high 
relief against a pier near me; and laying my hand on 
the hand of one of them, I found it like that of an infant 
in comparison. All this aided the sense of vastness. 
The baldacchino, or canopy of bronze, which is raised 
over the great altar, filled the eye no more than a pul- 
pit in a common church; and yet I knew its summit 
was as lofty as half the height of the spire of Trinity, 
New York, or about a hundred and thirty feet, and es- 
sentially higher than the tower. I looked for a marble 
throne that was placed at the remotest extremity of the 
building, also as high as a common church tower, a 
sort of poetical chair for the Popes ; and it seemed as 
distant as a cavern or mountain. 

“To me there was no disappointment. Every _— 
appeared as vast as feet and inches could make it ; an 
as I stood gazing at the glorious pile, the tears forced 
themselves from my eyes. Even little P was Op- 
pressed with the sense of the vastness of the place ; for 
he clung close to my side, though he had passed half 
his life in looking at sights, and kept murmuring, 
- _ que c’est ? qu’est-ce que c’est? Est-ce une 
église ?” 





EMPERORS AND REPUBLICS. 


‘*An intelligent Swiss who is now here, and who fre- 
quently accompanies me in these morning rides, ex- 
claimed triumphantly the other day, ‘You will find, 
on examining Rome in detail, that all the works of lux- 
ury and of a ferocious barbarity, belonged to the Em- 
pire, and those of use to the Republic. The latter, 
moreover, are the only works that seem to be imper- 
ishable.’ After allowing for the zeal of a Republican, 
there is some truth in this ; though the works of the 
Republic, by their nature, being drains and aqueducts, 
&c. are more durable than those above ground. Still it 
is a good deal to have left an impression of lasting use- 
fulness, to be contrasted with the memorials and bar- 
barity of vain temples and bloody arenas.” 


The reader will take these only as specimens, not 
as selections. ‘The book is full of passages equally 
distinguished for peculiarity, shrewdness, and reality. 


From the Athenzum. 
PRINTERS’ WAGES. 


The first paper read was “On the Wages of Prin- 
ters,” drawn up by Mr. Day, of the printing establish- 
ment of Messrs. Clowes. 

The workmen employed in the business of printing, 
are—1. Compositors, or those who arrange the type 
from the author’s MS.; 2. Pressmen—3. Machinemen, 
or those who actually print the paper from the arrang- 
ed types. From the introduction of printing into this 
country, in 1456 to 1774, little is known of the rate of 
payment. In the latter year, it appears that composi- 





tors received 20s. for a week’s labour. About this pe- 
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riod a system of paying per 1000 letters was first es- 
tablished: it soon became general, and, with some mo- 
difications relative to the size of the type, has continued 
to the present time. Previous to 1785, the price per 
1000 letters was 4d.; on November 20 in that year, it 
was advanced to 44d.; in 1793 an advantage was con- 
ceded to the compositor equal to about 2s. in 20s. In 
December, 1800, the price was increased to 54}d.; in 
1810, the payment for 1000 letters was advanced to 6d. 
But in 1816 adistinction was made by the masters be- 
tween manuscript and reprint works: after a severe 
and expensive struggle on the part of the journeymen, 
they were compelled to agree to a reduction on re- 
printed works of $d. per 1000; from this period int 
works have been paid 53d., and manuscript 6d. per 
1000. Although payment by the 1000 letters after 
1774 became the general practice of the trade, it was 
necessary, from the peculiar nature of the business, to 
employ many hands on day work. The following table 
shows the increase of this rate of payment, and the 
earnings of good compositors when fully employed,— 
day-work being regulated by the earnings of a good 
workman on the average description of work :— 


In 1774 . . 208. per week. | In 1805... 33s. per week. 
1785 . . 21s. to 27s. 1810... 36s. 
1793 . . 30s. 1816 .. 33s. to 36s. 


Compositors on newspapers have always received 
higher wages than those engaged on other work. A 
corresponding advance has also taken place in the rate 
of labour, and ut about the same periods. 


Morning and Evening Morning Papers. Evening Papers. 


Papers. 


Per week. Per week. Per week. 
1785 . 1 7 0/1801 200) 1 17 0 
1786 . 1 11 61809 220) 1 11 6 
1793 . 1 16 0'1810 280) 2 3°6 


Although the compositor’s weekly income on a news- 
paper is a fixed sum, it is so only on the condition that 
he produces a certain quantity of work,—a deficiency 
in quantity producing a corresponding deficit in in- 
come. Assistants on newspapers are paid by the hour, 
There is also a class of newspaper compositors called 
supernumeraries, who are paid by the 1000 letters; and 
who, although constantly employed, are not required 
to attend so many hours as those termed by the trade 








full hands. 
Comparative Scale of the price per 1000 letters, and 
price per hour. 
Morning Evening 
Per 1000. Books. Paper. and Sunday 

Papers. 

Long Primer* . . 6d. ~ Sid. 
Minion «©. «+ = 64d. 8 
Nonpareil. . 7 10 4 
Pearl . s 11 104 

Book-work 6d. per hout 


Morning Paper . 114 
Evening “ . 103 
Sunday “ . . 10 


There are only four different sized types employed 
on newspapers. 





* To make this intelligible to the reader, we have 
used the several types here described; thus, Long Pri- 
mer is printed in Long Primer, Nonpareil in Nonpa- 


The actual working hours for those én on 
newspapers are as follows : Morning Papers, 12 hour. 
Evening Papers, 10 hours ; when engaged beyond these 
periods, the workman is paid for every additional hours 
attendance, according to the above rates. Morning Pa. 
pers vary as to the time of commencing their labours, 
from 3, to 4, or 5 in the afternoon, the hour of com. 
mencing being regulated by the hour of leaving. Eve. 
ning Papers commence at 5 in the morning, and termi- 
nate about 3 in the afternoon. The hours of attendance 
for Sunday newspapers are much the same as in book- 
houses—viz. from 8 to 8; except on Friday, when the 
day’s labour seldom terminates before 12 o’clock at 
night. 

Persons employed on Magazines and other period. 
cals are, on the eve of each publication, detained until 
a very late hour for two, three, and four nights together, 
and often during the whole night—many being occu. 
pied forty hours without intermission. Sundays are 
frequently devoted to this species of labour. This ex. 
tra labour at the end of the month is counterbalanced 
by many of the compositors having little or nothing to 
occupy them for the first eight or ten days of the fol. 
lowing month. Although the weekly earnings of many 
good compositors average from 35s. to 40s. by far the 

reater number do not earn, on the average, more than 
SOs. to 25s. ; the average earnings of the whole trade, 
(not including newspapers) may be about 27s. per 
week. 

In addition to the price per 1000 letters, there are 
many additional charges, such as for notes at the sides 
and bottoms of the pages, tabular statements, foreign 
languages, law works, parliamentary work, manuscripts 
badly written; for these an extra charge is usually al- 
lowed. All alterations are paid for according to the 
time they occupy. 

Names of the various sized types commonly used in print- 
ing ; he number of lines — san 12 inches ; po sd 
per 1000 letters pard to the compositor. 


Lines to a Foot. 





gyfEnglish* - - - - - - & 
E|Pica- - - - - - - - ™ 
2JSmall Pica- - - - - - - @ 
$|LongPrimer - - - - - - 8 
» |Bourgeois - - - - = = = 10% 
& _ Brevier »* - - - - - - 119} 
63d. Minion - + - : . ° ° . 128 
7 Nonpareil - = - - - : - - 13 
“- (ree ee eee 
8 Pearl a - . - - - - 178 
10 Diamond - - - - - ° . 205 


Pressmen are usually paid piece-work, from 6d. to 
1s. 4d. for every 250 impressions, according to the size 
of the paper, and the care required : if fully employed 
they may earn from 33s. to 35s. per week; yet, from 
the supply of labour being so much greater than the 
demand, their average cannot be taken at a higher rate 
than 23s. Men who attend the machines receive from 
33s. to 40s. per week. They also have many opportu- 
nities of working extra hours, by which they earn on 
an average from 6s. to 10s. per week. This class of 
men are, perhaps, better off than either compositors or 
pressmen. 


Journeymen. Apprentices. 
Number of Compositors in London 2000 500 
Pressmen - - - 1000 
Machine-men - - - Not ascertained. 
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From the Glasgow Magazine. 


THE BROKEN SIXPENCE. 


A SCOTTISH STORY. 


Wao, that has visited the village of Broomholm, on 
the shores of the Firth of Clyde, about thirty years 
does not remember the only inn or rather “* pub- 
lic” of which it boasted, and Mrs. Stewart, the land- 
lady and proprietrix to boot? ‘To me it is like a re- 
collection of yesterday, to recall her stout figure and 
rosy face, surrounded by the staunchest of her parti- 
sans—among the fishermen and sailors that formed 
the population of the village—chatting with one, 
ing with another, and evidently agreeable to 
all—while the light of the large kitchen fire, flashing 
waywardly on their weather-beaten countenances, was 
reflected trom the shining rows of pewter and delf 
lates above the dresser, and made a “ darkness visi- 
” in the recesses of the smoky roof.. But these 
days are gone by. The unpretending sign of the 
Cross Keys has given place to dashing establishments, 
in the shape of tashionable hotels ; and a small stone 
slab in the churchyard, records the fate of Mrs. Stew- 
art, 
This was the appearance of the inn, however, in the 
no matter what. It was at the close of autumn, 
und a stormy night had closed upon the village. The 
dash of the waves breaking upon a lee shore, mingled 
atintervals with the thunder, in a tone almost rival- 
ling its own. The wind, loaded with rain, whistled 
among the cottages that lined the beach, and sweep- 
ing on, sent a loud and long lament through the 
woods and ravines of the neighbouring hills. It may 
be guessed, however, that the sounds of the night did 
not tend to diminish the comforts of the blazing fire 
and bien kitchen of the Cross Keys. ‘The room was 
flied with the élite of village wit and humour, and 
the merriment was pitched in its highest key by the 
successful result of the fishing. The fire-light glane- 
ed on groups of bronzed faces, the clatter of the stoups 
was incessant, and the voices of the topers, in every 
different tone of satire and solemnity, of mirth and ex- 
travagance, formed a sort of Babel in miniature. The 
hostess was for a time in her element: but as the 
night closed in, she seemed to tire a little in her exer- 
tions—though, to be sure, they were now greatly les- 
sened—and committing the charge of the tap, in the 
meantime, to the care of a strapping wench, she went 
over to an elderly douce-looking man, who with the 
joint assistance of a pair of spectacles, and a quiet 
glass of spirits, was engaged in spelling over an old 
newspaper, that had by some chance or other found 
its way to the Cross Keys. He looked up, laid aside 
the paper, and put his spectacles ia his pocket, as the 
landlady approached. 
“ Well, James,” said Mrs. Stewart, “ hae ye heard 
the news!’ “About the marriage ?’’ responded the 
pry addressed, who was neither more nor less than 
ames Thompson, the principal shopkeeper in the 
village, and dealer in all sorts of articles, from a pin 
upwards. ‘ About the marriage was’t? Ou ay; I 
had the hail news frae Jeanie Steenson the day. It’s 
to be on Thursday, and a fine hobbleshow they'll hae. 
Set them up, atweel ! it’s no lang since they hadna a 
bawbee to bless themsells .wi’.”” 
“ Deed ay ; it’s no sax years since David Johnston 
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got the letter frae abroad, about the death of their 
cousin, that left them a’ the money. I mind it mair 
by token I had to lend him saxpence to pay the post. 
A puir weaver was Davie then, and noo see wha daur 
speak to him !—though, to be sure, naebody can say 
that siller has changed Mary ; a sweet lassie she was 
aye, and will be, wi’ a bonny face and a kind heart. 
But tell me, James, d’ye think she’s quite willin’ to 
tak’ this nawbob ?” 

**‘ What for no? he’s as rich as a Jew, and a decent 
looking chiel foreby. It’s a’ settled.” “ Aweel, 
aweel,” said the landlady, “I never thocht to see the 
day o’ Mary Johnston’s marriage, as lang as there 
was a chance of that ane casting up. It’s nae use 
making a mystery o’t noo, although there was few 
kent it foreby mysel. D’ye mind Charlie Maxwell, 
James ?”’ 

* John Maxwell’s son? To be sureI do. A bauld 
bonnie wee chap he was, and mony a sweetie hae I 
gien him. Puir chiell! he was cast awa’ and drouned 
on his voyage to India, about ten years sinsyne.” 

“ 1’m no sure about that,” said Mrs. Stewart; ‘ for 
altho’ he was missed, there was nae certain news of 
his death. And see, there’s Jock Watson sittin’ yon- 
der, fell oot o’ the Bombay, and was gotten the next 
day by a wheen Turks, that took him into Algiers, 
and keepit him fifteen years, when at last he cam 
hame, and got his wife married to anither man. Bat, 
howsever, James ——”’ 

At this crisis a loud knocking at the door put a 
stop for a time to the gossip, which had now reached 
a period of deep interest. ‘Guid guide us!” cried 
the landlady, starting up, “that'll be drucken Sandie 
Knox, the smith; but he’s no set his fit in my house 
the nicht, to break the glasses and smash the win- 
dows again.” - In this mood, and placing her arms 
akimbo upon her jolly sides, she marched to the door 
and demanded, in no very gentle tone, “wha was 
there at that time o’ nicht?” The answer was given 
in an under tone, but seemed quite satisfactory, for 
the round, good-humoured face of the landlady lost its 
assumed expression of angry discontent—which, to 
say the truth, always sat on it whimsically enough— 
the bolts of the door were quickly withdrawn, and 
Mrs. Stewart, calling to Jock, a gawky lad, a fisher- 
man in his leisure hours, and also waiter, ostler, and 
boots, to the few strangers who sojourned in the Cross 
Keys of Broomholm, “ gang oot and stable the gen- 
tleman’s beast,” ushered the new guest into the 
kitchen. 

‘* Ye had better come ben here,” said she, “ for 
there’s nae fire in the parlour, and it smokes a wee 
tae, till its fairly kennelled. But IH get it ready ina 
jiffy. Jenny!’ she called out—and the help afore- 
said started up from a tefe-a-tete with a brisk young 
fisher—“ Jenny, gang op and licht a fire in number 
three. Will you just come ben, sir?” 

The stranger came in, and advancing to the fire- 
lace, disencumbered himself of his dripping cloak. 
n doing so, he displayed to the light a figure not 

much above the middle size, but formed with perfect 
symmetry, and indicating that kind of physical power 
which dwells in the compactness of muscle and nerve. 
His features corresponded with the manliness of his 
figure. In earliest youth, their expression would have 
earned from the gossips the endearing term of a 
* beautiful boy,” but were now bronzed by exposure 
to the sun and the storm, and fixed into the stern line 
































the whole appearance, had that unnameable expres- 
sion, which is independent of decorations, and at once 
marks to an observer the soldier of service. As our 
wequaintance, the grocer, afierwards observed, * he 


owre thin’”’—(our friend’s circumference was none of 
the slimmest)—“ wi’ an e’e like a gled, and a ring on 
his finger that glanced like twenty caunles. It was a 
real diamond yon, for I used to ken a diamond frae a 


in the meantime, aftera little bustle and some exten- 
sion of voice, which the stranger was ignorant enough 
to think scolding, had laid before the latter what she 
styled a “touzie tea,” to the discussion whereof he 


long ride, in the teeth of a fierce northwester. And 
having left him thus landably employed, she returned 
to her acquaintance and her gossip. 

“ Weel, James, as I was saying, ye see Charlie 
and Mary Johnston were lad and lass langsyne; and 
they wad hae been married, had it no been for auld 
John—for John Maxwell wasa sma’ Jaird, and thocht 
his Charlie micht look a wee farrer up. Atweel he 
leeved to see things change. Mony a crack we had 
on the affair, and as often did I tell him to let things 
alane, for if it was ordained, all that he could do 
wadna prevent it. But na; he was determined on 
parting them, and at last puir Charlie was sent out in 
that weary ship to Calcutta.” “I mind the thing,” 
interrupted the grocer; “I wrote the letter frae John 
to the skipper.” 

** Nae doubt, James. Weel, on the nicht before he 
gaed awa—a mirk dreary night it was, jost like this 
same—Charlie cam doon to ask me, for I was in the 
secret, if I wad let him and Mary meet in my house 
fur an hour that night before they parted. I didna 
like the thing, but he was such a fine, frank, open 
hearted chield, that naebody could have refused him. 
Sae Mary and him met in my parlour, and ye ken 
there’s only a wooden partition between it and my 
ain room, and there was a hole in the timmer, where 
a knot had come out—it wasna richt, but I couldna 
help it—I just looked through to them, and saw Mary 
was lying on Charlie’s breast, sabbin’ just as if her 
heart was breaking. And Chartie, he didna greet, 
nor he didna speak, but he looked sae wild and eerie, 
that I didna ken whether to pity him or her maist. 
Then Mary grew better in a while, and mony a wild 
word did Charlie say. And he declared that as sure 
as there was truth on earth, he would come back 
again, and a’ would be richt. And then, just before 
they parted, Charlie took out a saxpence that he had 
beclien in twa, and ilk ane took a half, and they were 
never to part wi’t in life. The neist morning Charlie 
was aff to Ayr; and there was ae cheek in the town 
that was white for a while.” 

“ But, oh! Mrs. Stewart,” said the grocer, “ how 
did she bear up when the news cam’ o’ his death ?” 

** Ye may ask that! It was keepit gay an’ quiet, 
but they couldna weel hide it frae me; an’ I can te!l 
you that there was a haill week that Mary Johnston 
could hardly be said to be either dead or living. It 
was lang, lang or she got better; and deed to m 
hocht she’s no the same lassie yet. Mony a crac 
hae we had on the chance of Charlie casting up; and 
aye I tell’t her to keep up heart, but it seems noo she’s 


recious stane in my packman days.” Mrs. Stewart, | 


seriously inclined, with an appetite sharpened by a| 
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of energy and command. The dress he wore partook | lost a’ hope, or else (noo, James, ye needna mention 
of the military character; but the step, the attitude, | this) she’s no marrying wi’ her ain guidwill, 


“I’m no sure,” said the grocer, * but that’s may be 
true; it was a Jang courtship, and Jeanie Steenson 
tells me ——”’ 

But the information, whatever it was, of Jeanie 


was a weel-faured gentleman, to my thocht a wee | Stevenson, must be lost to the reader, for just at this 


time the repeated eall of the stranger to be shown to 
his apartment, struck the auditory nerve of the land- 
lady. Mrs. Stewart, bustling up in all haste, mar. 
shalled him to the parlour, where, having taken up 
his position before a comfortable fire, and the wine he 
had now ordered being placed on the table, he turned 
to the landlady. 

* Well, Mrs. Stewart,” said he, ** what news have 
you in the village?’ ‘ Deed, sir, there’s naething 
gaun on in the tovn (an emphasis on the word) that 
ye would likely care abont. Only, the haill country. 
side’s ringing wi’ the news 0’ a grand marriage be- 
tween Miss Mary Johnston and .””  * Mary John- 
ston !”’ interrupted the stranger; ‘ not the daughter of 
David Johnston, the weaver here ?” 

“The very same, sir; he was once a weaver, but 
he had siller left fra abroad, and he bought Green- 
shaw, and is a big man in the country noo; his doch- 
ter’s to be married on Thursday to Mr. Monteath, a 
gentleman just come frae India wi’ lots o’ money, and 
a weel-faured decent-like man iuto the bargain. It 
was only yesterday they passed in the gig, and she 
looked sae bonnie and But, bless me, sir!” ex- 
claimed the landlady, ** what’s the matter? Ye're no 
ill, sir?’ “Iam quite well,” answered the stranger; 
* perfectly well; you may retire. Leave me,” he 
added; “I wish to be alone.”’ 

After her departure, the stranger sat for some time 
on his chair, as if struck by sudden paralysis, and 
then starting up, he traversed the apartment with rapid 
and agitated strides, his brow contracted, his lips 
compressed, and almost bloodless, and his dark eye 
flashed with the excitement of passion. He walked 
to the window, and looked out into the storm; it 
seemed as if the darkness before him had something 
in its sympathy of dreariness that exerted a soothing 
influence on his mind. His features gradually lost 
the expression they had assumed, and softened down 
into a character of hopeless melancholy. His lips 
quivered as if in the utterance of a mental soliloquy, 
which, as he proceeded, grew gradually audible, and 
at length he spoke unconsciously half aloud, * It is 
all over, then,” he said. “and my worst forebodings 
are realised. And yet it is indeed singular, that in 
this ¥ery room—a rcom whose walls witnessed the 
last and fondest vow that lips could utter—I should 
for the first time be told that that pledge was broken! 
And yet Leannot blame Mary. It is my own fond 
credulity in the truth of a woman’s love—my own 
folly in studying to excite effect, and I must now suf- 
fer the recoil of my ill-founded theories. And yetit 
is possible, although barely possible, that her heart 
may still be unchanged; other influences may have 
been used. I would that I could only see her without 
being recognized.” Ue left the window as he spoke 
and advanced into the room. 

On the table Jay a printed handbill, announcing the 
sale of an estate in the neighbourhood, and in large 
letters appeared the name of David Johnston, Esq. of 
Greenshaw, as the person to whom intending purcha- 
sers were ditected to apply for the particulars. The 
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name arrested his attention ; and on glancing over the 
bill, he determined to call on the following day, osten- 
sibly on business, and to endeavour to see at least 
once more the object of his early attachment. The 
chances of recognition were small. ‘Time and expo- 
sure to the weather had completely altered the char- 
acter of his features. His figure had assumed its full 
height and proportion. ‘The assumption of my mo- 
ther’s name, too,”’ thought he; ‘‘ will she recognise 
the boy Charles Maxwell, with his smooth cheek and 
bright complexion, in the sunburnt man who styles 
himself Colonel Charles Gordon ?”’ 

A day of much beauty succeeded the stormy even- 
ing we have described, and the slanting sunbeams of 
the early part of an autumn afternoon fell into an 
apartment in the stately mansion of Greenshaw, iu 
which three persons differently occupied were assem- 
bled. The eldest and most conspicuous personage of 
the party was a man seemingly long past the middle 
period of life, who reclined, in the full shine of the sun- 
light, upon a sofa drawn across the breadth of the 
window, in the enjoyment of a quiet and comfortable 
doze. The newspapers, whose presy columns were 
in all probability the opiate he had used, lay on the 
floor, and a pair of spectacles had dropped from their 
legitimate seat, and now straddled over the point of a 
nose evidently not the property of a member of the 
Temperance Society. Ata table in the middle of the 
room sat a lady engaged in copying music; and a 
chair and magazive by the fireside were occupied by 
a gentleman of a certain age, if this term be applicable 
to the sex. With features dark, perfectly regular, 
and of a handsome and commanding cast, there was 
still something in the cold black eye, and finely cut 
but supercilious lip, that mingled doubt and distrust 
with your admiration. 

At this juncture the door of the apartment opened, 
and a servant entering, presented a card, with the 
name of Colonel Gordon, to the occupant of the sofa. 
He started up, rubbing his eyes and yawning. 

“Eh, John! What is this? Gordon—Colonel 
Gordon! Mary, that’s the great East India chield! 
Run, lassie, for guidsake, a see if ye hae ony thin 
dacent for the dinner. Bring him ben, John. What 
can the man be wantin’ wi’ me, think ye?” 

Gordon was now ushered in by the servant, and in 
afew words explained that, having some intention of 
settling in the neighbourhood, and seeing the ad vertise- 
ment of the sale of Sunnieholm, he had taken the lib- 
erty to call on Mr Johnston, to inspect the plans of the 
estate and learn the particulars of the sale. 

* Deed, Colonel,”” said Johnston, “we canna do a’ 
this in sic a short time, and it’s just close on the din- 
ner hour; but if ye hae nae objections to tak’ a family 


and indefinable feelings; there was a mist before his 
eyes, and a giddiness in his brain, when, on entering 
the room, the laird introduced him to his daughter—a 
needless ceremony to one who had never, through so 
long a course of years, dismissed her image from his 
mind. Mary Johnston received him with easy grace, 
but without the slightest sign of recognition ; and 
prepared, as he had thought himself, for that reception, 
the proud spirit of Gordon swelled to think that he 
was indeed so totally forgotten. When sufficiently 
calm to make the observation, Gordon could not help 
confessing, that. the years which had altered him in 
person and appearance, had not passed over Mary 
without leaving a trace of their footsteps. The spring 
ing step of seventeen, the fragile figure, the sprightly 
glance, and the ringing langh, he remembered so well, 
had now disappeared, but their place was supplied 
by the gentle and dignified graces of womanhood. 
The dinner passed as such a dinner might be re 
posed todo. Gordon indeed thought, but in all prob- 
ability it was fancy, that on several occasions her eye 
rested on him with an expression of interest. At one 
time at least, when, in answer to a remark of hers, he 
alluded to some lines of an old, and then not very 
common song, which had been an early favourite of 
both, she evidently started at the quotation, and looked 
at him with a sad and earnest gaze. No suspicion of 
his real character, however, seemed to be excited; but 
when she left the table, Gordon was little able to take 
his part in the conversation that followed, and found 
as small a charm in the bottle, circulating as it did 
with great rapidity, under the direction of the laird 
and his friend. David Johnston observed his abstrac- 
tion, and inquired with some sympathy if he was well 
enough. Glad of any excuse, and hoping that it 
might afford one interview with Mary, he pleaded a 
severe headache in answer to the inquiry. 
“Weel, Colonel, I would just advise you to take 
my remedy, and that’s a cup o’ guid green tea. Gang 
you up stairs to the parlour, and my dochter will make 
it for you in less than nae time. It’s the first door on 
your richt hand at the stair head, and dinna be lang, 
and we’ll get that business 0’ yours gane ower the 
nicht.” 
The sound of a voice, every note of which brought 
a volume of recollections into the mind of Gordon, was 
a better indication to him of the locality of the parlour 
than the direction of the laird. Mary was engaged in 
singing the very song he had quoted in the course of 
the dinner-table conversation, and as the full clear 
tones thrilled into melody, he stood still, afraid by a 
breath to dissolve the charm. ‘The memories of boy- 
hood, the bright hills and the bonnie burnsides in the 
deep noon, flashed upon his mind with the feeling of 





check wi’ us, we’ll gang ower the business then. 
And to say the truth, | really think this is the best 

, for business is dry eneugh ony way, and mair 
especially before dinner.” 

He ended with a laugh at his joke, and Gordon, 
apologising for his intrusion, (although we must not 
deny that he had chosen the time, and calculated on 
the request,) accepted the laird’s invitation. ‘The in- 
tervening period was spent with a sufficient allowance 
ofdulness, in a straggling conversation on a few of 
the recent transactions in the colonies: and it was 
greatly to the relief of Gordon when dinner was an- 
nounced, and the party adjourned to the dining-room. 
The heart of Gordon filled with a thousand electric 


lightning. Well and beautifully has Mrs. Hemans 
said, on a strain of music— 

Oh! joyously, triumphantly, sweet sounds, ye swell 
and float— 

A breath of hope, of youth, of spring, is poured on 
every note ; 

And yet my full o’erburdened heart grows troubled by 
your power, 

And ye seem to press the long-past years into one little 
hour. 

If I have looked on lovely scenes that now I view no 
more— 

A summer sea with glittering ships along a mountain 
shore— 
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A ruin girt with solemn woods, and crimson evening’s 
sky, 
Ye bring me back those images swift as ye wander by. 


The music ceased, and Gordon, half ashamed of the 
situation of a listener, now entered the apartment. 
Mary was bending over a scrap of old paper, but, at 
the sound of his entrance, she pushed it below the pa- 
pers in the music portfolio; not, however, before Gor- 
don had time to remark, that it was the very copy of 
the verses he had written out and given her in their 
early acquaintance. ‘The sight did not at all tend to 
remove the confusion of ideas excited by the song it- 
self; but before he knew very well what he was 
about, he had crossed the room, and requested Mary 
to oblige him by repeating the piece. 

“It is an old song, Colonel, which I am not much 
in the practice of singing, and it was only your quota- 
tion that brought it into my recollection; but, to con- 
fer this very great obligation on you, I will attempt it 
again.” 

In proceeding with the music, one of those light 
tresses that Gordon had so often admired, fell from its 
band of pearls, and floated over the brow and eye of 
the singer. She hastily raised her hand from the in- 
strument to remove it, and in doing so, unconsciously 
entangled her fingers in a ribbon, from. which some- 
thing depended into her bosom. The action brought 
it completely into the light. The dazzled eye of 
Gordon fell upon a broken sixpence! In a moment 
the astonished girl was in the arms of her lover. 

** Mary—my own, own Mary!” 

** Colonel Gordon—this insult ! x 

“Call me not Gordon, dearest Mary—I am Max- 
well—your own Charles Maxwell !” 

* * * * 





* 


“Ay, Mrs. Stewart, so this has been a fine stir up 
by,” said the grocer, next day, as he entered the pub- 
lic for his usual potation. ‘Think of Charlie Max- 
well comin’ into the room wi’ his drawn sword, and 
erying he wud cut aff Mr. Monteath’s head—and Miss 
Mary faintin’—and the auld laird creepin’ below the 
sofa—and’>——. 

**Hout tout, James, what’s this o’t? Charlie Max- 
well gaed into the room in a quiet peaceable manner, 
and tell’t them a’ wha he was. He was down at me 
the day, telling me no to send the carriage that was 
ordered for Mr. Monteath’s waddin’ till the week after 
the next, and then they’re to gang for his ain.” 

“ That may be your way o’ tellin’ the story—but 
mine’s is the best, and the hail town has’t—sae I'll 
* just tell’t that way yet.” 


From Chambers’ Edinburgh Journal. 
THE DECAYED GENTLEWOMAN. 
Taere is something, it appears to us, deeply and 


peculiarly affecting in the expression—applied to per- 
sons in distress—* they have seen better days.” No 


claim upon our sympathy touches us so nearly as this. 
It at once brings before our minds the possibility of a 
change in our own circumstances, and no appeal— 
such is our nature—comes so home to our bosoms as 
that which suggests the chance of ourselves and those 
dear to us having one day to ask for such pity as is 
When woman, in particular, 


called for from us. 





gentle, good, and unobtrusive, is the unfortunate ob- 
ject that has ** seen better days,”’ the case is still more 
strongly calculated to move our compassion; for we 
are usually inclined to presume, and with probability, 
that, though she is a participator in the sad reverse, she 
could not have had any blameable share in producing 
it. Of all objects of pity, indeed, under the'sun, the 
woman who has undergone a change in her estate, and 
bears her fall with uncomplaining mildness and pa- 
tience, is one of the most truly and profoundly inte- 
resting. Shoeless, garmentless, homeless poverty, 
poverty that sits by the wayside begging with its many 
wants obtruded on every hand, never touches the soul 
with a pang a hundredth part so acute, as does the 
shrinking, carefully concealed indigence of the De. 
cayed Gentlewoman. 

Mrs. Mellick of Westborough was so exactly the 
realization of this character, that, in describing her, 
we shall describe the class, an interesting and peculiar 
one, to which she belonged. In person she was above 
the middle size, but of a slender make; in middle 
life she looked much older than she really was, but 
she gained, as she advanced towards seventy, a well- 
preserved and comely look, which it was a pleasure 
to see. In fact, while the early troubles of her life 
made her old before her time, the quiet unruffled tenor 
of her later years had in some measure restored her 
original appearance, though her hour of bodily and 
mental ease came too late to save many traces of her 
youthful beauty. 

About forty years before she reached the time of 
life referred to, Mrs. Mellick’s evil day had come to 
pass, in the ruin and sudden death of her husband, 
the last of an old landed family in the neighbourhood 
of Westborough. But amid the wreck of her for- 
tunes, she had found some individuals not unmindful 
of her conduct in her prosperity ; and it is to the ho- 
nour of our nature, that persons, who, like her, have 
fallen from their prosperous estate, do find, in gene- 
ral, some humble shelter, to which they are welcome 
in memory of the past. It is true, that, when she was 
received into the house of Mr. Masor, a cabinetmaker 
in Westborough, Mrs. Mellick sought nothing in cha- 
rity, nor did she ever need to do so while she lived 
there. But then, Mr. and Mrs. Mason did not know 
that the case would turn out thus, and therefore they 
are entitled to praise for their conduct. A small par- 
lour and bed room was all that Mrs. Mellick and her 
little boy required for their accommodation, and, in- 
deed, the cabinetmaker had no more to give. Year 
after year went on, subsequently to this arrangement ; 
Mrs. Mellick’s little boy was put to school by her re- 
lations, and the Masons and their inmate found them- 


selves s0 mutually agreeable, that neither ever thought, 


of change. Mrs. Mason, indeed, was in the habit of 
remarking to her acquaintances, when her lodger first 
came, “that as to the money they received, it was a 
mere nothing; but then they had reason to think the 
poor lady had not much to es besides, whatever 
the world might say of Mr. Mellick, he had always 
behaved well to them, and paid honestly for what 
work was done for him, and that was more than could 
be said of many ; and poor Mrs. Mellick was so quiet, 
and gave so little trouble, that, for her part, she was 
lad to have her ;” and so on, always winding up her 
insinuations of small payment by a reclaiming clause 
to her lodger’s advantage. 2 
The circumstance of Mr. Mason being a cabinet- 
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maker, turned out greatly to Mrs. Mellick’s comfort 
as regarded lodgement. As her worth became known 
to the couple with whom she lived, they gave 
her the benefit of all the nice little pieces of furniture 
—the waluut bedstead, the mahogany chest of drawers, 
the oaken cupboard, inlaid with ivory and parti-co- 
loured woods, and other articles—all manufactured by 
Mr. Mason at his leisure hours. Into the parlour 
where these —_—_ stood, and which was further de- 
corated with shell-work and other ornaments, visiters 
were freely admitted ; but into the bedroom beyond, 
Mrs. Mason only was privileged by her lodger with 
the right of entrance. This exclusion, it was sup- 
sg some connexion with the portrait of Mr. 

ick, painted in the heyday of his youth, which 
was known to hang within. 

Visiters to Mrs. Mellick had to pass through her 
landlady’s kitchen, and, then ascending by two steps 
into the parlour, at once the Decayed Gentlewoman 
was before them, a woman whose hand a duke might 
have kissed without derogating from his dignity, and 
yet who had less to live upon than the stipend he 
pid to his valet! She sat regularly in one place— 
in an ancient chair of faded damask—near the fire, 
out of the draught, and with her back to the window. 
She was always dressed in black, and a most respect- 
able and interesting figure she was, in spite of her an- 
tique garments, dyed though they might have been. 
Her long satin cloak, well wadded, and trimmed with 
its enduring narrow fur, and her small but at one time 
costly ermine muff, and her quiet self-possessed air, 
established her at once for a lady born and bred. It 
was well for Mrs. Mellick that in the days of her full 
purse, silks and satins were made for wear, and that 
nobody wore any worse velvets than those of Genoa. 
But, in truth, the clothes of the Decayed Gentle- 
woman never did wear out, for with what care were 
they husbanded ! Worn only, in their first estate, to 
go out in, or to grace the call of some especial visiter, 
never burnt brown by the fire; never exposed to the 
tumbling of disorderly children; never worn to carve 
great dinners in; worn with a sense of their value 
ever before the mind ; invisibly darned and repaired if 
wcident happened; turned if soiled, and re-turned 
when the first side had freshened ; pinned up in anap- 
kin, and put by without crease or false-fold, under se- 
ewe lock and key. Weli may the best gown wear 
for ever—wear till the heartless and the fastidious 
make a jest of it! Again, how wonderfully is the 
every-day dress kept in a visibly good condition! But, 
oh! the darns and joins and labcriously-kept-together 
parts which are needfully concealed under the nice 
muslin apron and the over-handkerehief! I could shed 
ears when I look at the decent appearance of the De- 
syed Gentlewoman in her every-day dress; for I 
know how every thin place has been auticipated, how 
the tatter that would come, in spite of prevention, has 

subject of regret and anxiety! Net one corner 

of that handkerchief, artlessly as its folds may seem 
be disposed, but has a purpose in its arrangement— 
some little darn, or spot worn into visible network 
~lohide from the prying eye! And this garment, 
for which the dealer in cast-off apparel would not give 
Jou three groats, may be put off for one still more 
dilapidated, or for a cotton wrapper, when no one is 
expected to come, and yet even this shall have no 
le rent or tatter about it! The poverty of 


has nothing squalid nor sordid about it; it can never 
make her an object of vulgar pity; on the contrary, 
it excites the esteem, nay, the very reverence, of good 
hearts ! 

The sombreness of Mrs. Mellick’s dress was re- 
lieved by the white apron, always spotless, save for 


those pertinacious iron-moulds, which, spite of salt of 


lemons, will come in old muslin. The folds of the 
apron were always fresh; and a white India muslin 
handkerchief was laid in delicate plaits over her bo- 
som. God help her! those very handkerchiefs were 
poor Mr. Mellick’s cravats; and long was it before 
she could prevail upon herself to apply them to her 
own use; and when at length she did, compelled by 
her own store being exhausted, she had forcibly to put 
away the agonising consciousness, and assiduously to 
occupy her mind with other thoughts. But that is 
years since, and her heart has long beat quiescently 
under the fair folds of the muslin. A very nice rather 
high cap, but not of the widow’s form, completed her 
costume ; the clear-starching and making-up of which 
was always an object of her great attention, although 
nobody, except Mrs. Mason and her little maid, ever 
saw her about the first part of the operation. 

Of Mrs. Mellick’s little parlour, a word must be 
said: and the more so, because in its leading features 
the description wil! apply to the parlour of every De- 
cayed Gentlewoman. Mrs. Mellick’s room was small 
and low, but not unpleasant-looking ; with two old- 
fashioned sash-windows, screened by white netted 
blinds, serupulously clean. Within a recess or alcove 
were a few shelves decorated with half a dozen old 
china teacups and saucers, three jars, and certain non- 
descript vessels of an antique cast, and the grate was 
so bricked internally as to consume the least possible 
quantity of fuel, consistent with the retention of the 
character of a fire. An antiquated pier-glass and two 
good prints decorated the walls, which were covered 
with old-fashioned paper. The chairs were plain, but 
bright and polished, and in one corner, ona turn-dowa 
stand of Mr. Mason’s making, stood a little glass, 
filled with flowers, the proceeds of the small garden 
attached to the house. On the table before the vene- 
rable inmate of the chamber, might always be seen 
her knitting or netting, and most commonly her Prayer- 
book. On one of the window seats, lay two or three 
volumes of the Ladies’ Magazine, Young’s Night 
Thoughts, Cowper’s Poems, Hervey’s Meditations, 
and a large Family Bible. In the latter book, Mrs. 
Mellick very frequently read, for she was devout, not 
only in seeming, but in sincerity. As if essential to 
the character in which we have presented her, she was 
a devout Charch-of-England lady; and bad indeed 
must the weather have been, when her well-preserved 
old silk umbrella was not seen, or the sound of her 

attens heard, at the hour of service in the church of 
Weatborough. 

This portrait of a Decayed Gentlewoman will call 
up the recollection, we imagine, of some counterpart 
or other in the minds of many of our readers. ‘The 
young will remember calling, it may be, with their 
Mmammas upon some ancient and venerable old lady, 
who presented them with a modicum of comfits taken 
from an old cupboard, where they were kept in the 
sugar bowl of a tea setof china. A canister of ginger- 
bread nuts was the treasure Mrs. Mellick kept for this 
purpose. On an elderly person she occasionally be- 





the Decayed Gentlewoman is a respectable thing ; it 





stowed a glass of wine; and as this was always re- 
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marked to be of a fine quality, it was conjectured that 
some rich relation now and then sent her a bottle or 
two as a present; for it was guessed that she could 
not herself afford it out of her small means. And 
what were these means? ‘Thirty pounds a-year, the 
joint annuity of two relations. Smal! oceasional pre- 
sents she might receive in addition to this; but of a 
certainty they were like angel visits, ** few and far 
between.” One present which Mrs. Mellick regu- 
Jarly got, deserves mention. 
oysters, which she received annually from her son in 
London, where he had commenced practice asa physi- 
cian, and subsequently had married, and had a large 
family. In retura, Mrs. Mellick devoted much of her 
time to the knitting of Jambs’-wool stockings for her 
grandchildren. ‘The London papers were also regu- 
larly sent to Mrs. Mellick by her son, and this de- 
serves notice as being a characteristic feature cf the 
old lady’s caste. Decayed Gentlewomen in provin- 
cial situations always receive second-hand metropolitan 
papers ; and this gives them no sma!] superiority in a 
certain way, enabling them to oblige their news-loving 
neighbours, and to assume credit for the possession 
of rich friends far away. But this was not Mrs. 
Mellick’s disposition or desire. 

With thirty pounds a-year only, and every thing to 


tind out of it, Mrs. Metlick could neither give parties | 


nor indulge in luxurious living for herself. The De- 
cayed Gentlewoinao’s eating, like her dress, was re- 
duced to the very lowest possible scale of expendi- 
ture; and Mrs. Mason could tell, if she would, how 
short the commons of her inmate often were. She 
wondered with herself how the poor lady kept soul and 
body together on the modicum of victuals that she 
consumed ; and many a tiine she added from her own 
more amply supplied table any savoury morsel which 
she thought could not be unpalatable to the lady, and 
yet might look rather like a polite attention than a gift 
out of pure charity. Ill as Mrs. Mellick, however, 
could afford to entertain company, she did neverthe- 
less, to relieve her mind perhaps of a sense of obli- 
gation, invite now and then two or three quiet ladies 
to take a cup of tea with her. And then came out 
that little chased silver tea-pot, about the size and as 
round as a small melon, that dainty silver cream-jug, 
and that pair of silver candlesticks, which, together 
with a gold etui-case, and a imost elaborate and deli- 


cately carved gold snuff-box, were, as she never failed | a 
| Mellick was always fetched home by Mrs. Mason's 


to relate during tea, the legacy of her godmother, to- 
gether with the history of the old lady, which it must 
be confessed was well worth hearing. But she did 
not tell how this legacy came to her on the very day 
of poor Mellick’s funeral, and being put aside in the 
overwhelming agony of the time into her wardrobe, 
was, unknown to herself, saved among her clothes 
from the general wreck that followed. An incident 


like this. connected with that sad event, she could | 


never have related. No allusion was ever made by 
her to the dark times of her ruined hopes and fortunes. 


And though people wondered at her settling for life | 


in the neighbourhood of her former happiness and 
later misfortunes, and it perhaps might not be easy 


to account for such a choice, stil! her sense of suffer- | 


ing was so great, that, during forty years, she was 
never known to walk upon the road that led to her 


former residence, even though the house was soon | 


taken down, the materials sold, the whole demesne | respected friend, Francis Purcell, who for nearly fifi 
ploughed, planted, and every way changed, so that she | years discharged the arduous duties of a parish prie* 
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This was a barrel of 





| be, to convoy home the lady at ten, or at farthest hali 


‘sonal respectability. 


could not have known the spot where it had stood, 
Her sensibilities towards the past were very acu: 
her study seemed to be to forget all connected with jt, 
Mellick-field was as though it had never been, an 
she never alluded to it, except to her most intimay 
friends, and then only casually. 

But though Mrs. Mellick, like all those of her class 
who are possessed of keen sensibilities, was unable to 
talk of the cireumstances immediately and intimately 
connected with her former condition, she was not s 
unwilling to converse of the collateral affairs, as they 
may be called, relating to past times. She had som 
remote family connexion with two noble’ houses, and 
in the heyday of her prosperity, an earl, her cousin, 
had lunched at Mellick-field, as he passed through 
the county; this established the validity of her clam 
with the whole neighbourhood, and left a lasting in. 
terest in her own heart for every branch of his widely 
extended family. Laterally and collaterally she knew 
how they had branched out, and had a sort of mater. 
nal anxiety about the younger scions of the house; 
wondered how they were to be provided for; and if 
any of the name or connexion signalised themselves 
at home or abroad, she never failed to relate it. She 
had a feeling of strong regard for old George III. and 
his queen ; thought they were good family people, and 
vastly superior to their successors. ‘Ihe fact was, 
when she was young she passed three years in Loo 
don with relations who lived near the palace, and the 
princes and princesses, the old king and queen, were 
mixed up in her memory with many a bright young 
remembrance, that not even the troubles of her after 
life could obiiterate. 

If Mrs. Mellick, as we have said, upon her thirty 
pounds a-year, could be no giver of parties, she still 
was often invited to many quiet family parties in 
Westborough. She was an exceilent hand ata rubber 
of whist, and with some old gentlemen of the place 
was a favourite partner; and, moreover, as she had 
two tolerably handsome visiting gowns, aud was a 
person of good presence, a lady, even scrupulous a 
to the appearance of her rooms, could never object w 
Mrs. Mellick on that score. But as no Decayed Gen 
tlewoman may ever calculate on being sent home in 
the carriages of her friends, or on being attended by 
their liveried servants, and equally rarely may look 
have the escort of any gentleman who would go ou! 
of his way to leave her at her own door, so dear Mr. 


little maid, who came with a modest rap and a low 
voice, bringing lantern and cloak, as the night might 


an hour later. 

Through the whole of her life, Mrs. Mellick was: 
proof how totally independent of large income is per 
Its great secret is self-respec!. 
Poverty could never degrade such as she, for she 
never degraded herself by pretence or duplicity. 


From the Dublin University Magazine. 
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in the south of Ireland, I met with the following doc-| “Why, thin, *tisa quare story, an’ as thrue as you’re 
ment. It is one of many such, for he was a curious sittin’ there; and I'd make bould to say there isn’t a 
vad jndustrious collector of old local traditions—a boy in the seven parishes could tell it better nor crick- 
commodity in which the quarter where he resided | ther than myself, for “twas my father himself it hap- 
ightily abounded. ‘The collection and arrangement | pened to, an’ manys the time I heerd it out iv his own 
of such legends was, as long as I can remember him, mouth ; an’ I ean say, an 1 m proud av that same, my 
his hobby; but I had never learned that his love of the | father’s word was as incredible as any squire’s oath 
marvellous and whimsical had carried him so far asto | in the counthry ; and so signs an if a poor man got 
prompt him to commit the results of his inquiries to | into any unlucky throuble, he was the boy id go into 
writing, until, in the character of residuary legatee, | the court an’ prove ; hut that dosen’t signify—he was 
his will put me in possession of all his manuscript | as honest and as sober a man, barrin he was a little 
papers. ‘o such as may think the composing of such | bit too partial to the glass, as you'd find in a day’s 
uctions as these inconsistent with the character | walk ; an there wasn’t the likes of him in the coun- 
and habits of a country priest, it is necessary to ob- | thry round for nate labourin’ and baan diggin’ ; and 
wrve, that there did exist a race of priests—those of | he was mighty handy entirely for carpenther’s work, 
the old school, a race now nearly extinct—whose hab- | and mendin’ ould spudethrees, an’ the likes i’ that. 
its were from many causes more refined, and whose | An’ so he tuck up with bone-setting, as was _most 
tastes more literary than are those of the alumni of | nathural, for none of them could come up to him in 
Maynooth. mendin’ the leg iv a, stool or a table; an’ sure, there 
ltis perhaps necessary to add that the superstition never was a bone-setter got so much custom—inan an’ 
illustrated by the following story, namely, that the | child, young an’ ould—there never was such breakin’ 
last buried is obliged, during his juniority of | and mendin’ of bones known in the memory of man. 
interment, to supply his brother tenants of the church-| Well, Terry Neil, for that was my father’s name, 
yard in which he lies, with fresh water to allay the | began to feel his heart growin’ light, and his purse 
buming thirst of purgatory, is prevalent throughout heavy ; an’ he took a bit iv a farm in Squire Phalim’s 
the south of Ireland. ‘The writer can vouch fora case | ground, just undher the ould castle, an’ a pleasant lit- 
inwhich a respectable and wealthy farmer, on the/| tle spot it was; an’ day an’ mornin’, poor crathurs 
borders of Tipperary, in tenderness to the corns of his | not able to put a foot to the ground, with broken arms 
Jeparted helpmate, enclosed in her coffin two pair of | and broken legs, id be comin ramblin in from all 
es, a light and a heavy, the one for dry, the other | quarters to have their bones spliced up. Well, yer 
forsloppy weather; seeking thus to mitigate the fa-| honour, all this was as well as well could be; but it 
tigues of her inevitable perambulations in procuring | was customary when Sir P helim id go any where out 
water, and administering it to the thirsty souls of pur-|iv the country, for some iv the tinants to sit up to 
gory. Fierce and desperate conflicts have ensued watch ia the onid castle, just for a kind of a compli- 
in the case of two funeral parties approaching the | Ment to the ould family—an’ a mighty unpleasant 
same church-yard together, each endeavouring to se- compliment it was for the tinants, for there wasn’t a 
are to his own dead priority of sepulture, and a con-| man of them but knew there was some thing quare 
sequent immunity from the tax levied upon the pedes- | about the ould casile. The neighbours had it, that 
trian powers of the last.comer. An instance not long the squire’s ould grandfather, as good a gintleman, 
since occurred, in which one of two such parties,| God be with him, as I heer’d, 2s ever stood in shoe 
trough fear of losing to their deceased friend this | leather, used to keep walkin’ about in the middle iv 
inestimable advantage, made their way to the church-| the night, ever sinst he bursted a blood vessel pullin’ 
yard by a short cut, and in violation of one of their | out a cork out iv a bottle, as you or [ might be doin’, 
stongest prejudices, actually threw the coffin over the | and will too, plase God ; but that dosen't signify. ©, 
wall, lest time should be lost in making their entrance | as I was sayin’, the ould squire used to come dowa 
through the gate. Innumerable instances of the same | out of the frame, where his piethor was hung up, and 
tind might be quoted, all tending to show how strong- | to brake the bottles and glasses, God be marciful Lo 
among the peasantry of the south, this superstition | us all, an’ dhrink all he could come at—an’ small 
isentertained. However, I shall not detain the reader | blame to him for that same 5 and then if any of the 
further, by any prefatory remarks, but shall proceed family id be comin’ in, he id be up again in his place, 
olay before him the following : looking as quite an’ innocent as if he didu’t know any 
thing about it—the mischievons ould chap. 

* Well, your honour, as I] was sayin’, one time ¢')e 
family up at the castle was stayin’ in Dublin for a 
FRANCIS PURCELL, OF DRUMCOOLAGH. week or two; and so as usual, some of the tenants 
had to sit up in the castle, and the third night it kem 
“I tell the following particulars, as nearly as I can | to my father’s turn. * Oh, tare an ouns,’ says he un- 
recollect them, in the words of the narrator. It may | to himself, ‘an’ must J sit up all night, and that ould 
be necessary to obzerve that he was what is termed a| vagabond of a sperit, glory be to God,’ says he, ¢ ser- 

en man, having for a considerable tite in- | enading through the house, an’ doin’ all sorts iv mis- 
Stucted the ingenious youth of his native parish in| chief.’ However, there was no gettin’ aff, and so he 
such of the liberal arts and sciences as he fouud it put a bould face on it, an’ he went up at night-fal] 
convenient to profess—a circumstance which may ae- | with a bottle of pottieen, and another of holy wather.' 
‘ount for the occurrence of several big words, in the} It was rainin’ smart enough, an’ the evenin’ was 
‘ourse of this narrative, more distinguished for eupho- | darksome and gloomy, when iny father got in: and 
tious effect, than for correctness of application. I | what with the rain he got, and the holy wather he 
Moceed then, without further preface, to Jay before | sprinkled on himself, it wasn’t long till he had iw 
Jou the wonderful adventures of Terry Neil.” swallee a cup iv the pottieen, to keep the cowld out 
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iv his heart. It was the ould steward, Lawrence 
Connor, that opened the door—and he an’ my father 
wor always very great. So when he seen who it was, 


an’ my father tould him how it was his turn to watch 


in the castle, he offered to sit up along with him; and 
you may be sure my father wasn’t sorry for that same. 
So says Larry. 

*** We'll have a bit iv fire in the parlour,’ says he. 

*¢* An’ why not in the hall?’ says my father, for he 
knew that the squire’s picthur was hung in the parlour. 

“** No fire can be lit in the hall,’ says Lawrence, 
‘for there’s an ould jackdaw’s nest in the chimney.’ 

“*Qh thin,’ says my father, ‘let us stop in the 
kitchen, for it’s very umproper for the likes iv me to 
be sittin’ in the parlour,’ says he. 

“«¢QOh, Terry, that can’t be,’ says Lawrence; ‘if 
we keep up the ould custom at all, we may as well 
keep it up properly,’ says he. 

** Divil sweep the ould custom,’ says my father— 
to himself, do ye mind, for he didn’t like to let Law- 
rence see that he was more afeard himself. 

“ «Oh, very well,’ says he. ‘I’m agreeable, Law- 
rence,’ says he; and so down they both went to the 
kitchen, until the fire id be lit in the parlour—an’ that 
same wasn’t long doin’, 

*« Well, your honour, they soon wint up again, an’ 
sat down mighty comfortable by the parlour fire, and 
they beginn’d to talk, an’ to smoke, an’ to dhrink a 
small taste iv the pettieen; and, moreover, they had 
a good rousing fire of bogwood and turf, to warm their 
shins over. 

“ Well, sir, as I was sayin’, they kep convarsin’ 
and smokin’ together most agreeable, until Lawrence 
beginn’d to get sleepy, as was but nathural for him, 
for he was an ould sarvint man, and was used to a 
great dale iv sleep. 

«Sure it’s impossible,’ says my father, ‘it’s get- 
tin’ sleepy you are?” 

“«* Oh, divil a taste,’ says Larry, * I’m only shuttin’ 
my eyes,’ says he, ‘to keep out the parfume of the 
tibacky smoke, that’s makin’ them wather,’ says he. 
* So don’t you mind other people’s business,’ says he, 
stiff enough, (for he had a mighty high stomach av 
his own, rest his soul,) ‘and go on,’ says he, * with 
your story, for I’m listenin’, ’ says he, shuttin’ down 
his eyes. 

“ Well, when my father seen spakin’ was no use, 
he went on with his story. By the same token, it 
was the story of Jim Soolivan and his ould goat he 
was tellin’—an’ a pleasant story it is—an’ there was 
so much divarsion in it, that it was enough to waken 
a dormouse, let alone to pervint a Christian goin’ 
asleep. But, faix, the way my father tould it, I be- 
lieve there never was the likes heerd sinst nor before, 
for he bawled out every word av it, as if the life was 
fairly leavin’ him, thrying to keep ould Larry awake ; 
but, faix, it was no use, for the hoorsness came an 
him, an’ before he kem to the end of his story, Larry 
O’Connor beginn’d to snore like a bagpipes. 

*¢¢Oh, blur an’ agres,’ says my father, ‘isn’t this 
a hard case,’ says he, * that ould villain, lettin’ on to 
he my friend, and to go asleep this way, an’ us both 
in the very room with a sperit,’ says he. * The crass 


o’ Christ about us,” says he; and with that he was 
goin’ to shake Lawrence to waken him, but he just 
remimbered if he roused him, that he’d surely go off 
to his bed, an’ lave him complately alone, an’ that id 


“*QOh thin,’ says my father, ‘I’ll not disturb th 
poor boy. It id be neither friendly nor good-nathure: 
says he, ‘ to tormint him while ke is asleep,’ Says he: 
‘only I wish I was the same way myself,’ says he, 

‘An’ with that he beginned to walk up an’ dom, 
an’ sayin’ his prayers, until he worked himself int, 
sweat, savin’ your presence. But it was all no good: 
so “4 dhrunk about a pint of sperits, to compose jj 
mind, 

“* Oh,’ says he, ‘I wish to the Lord I was as ay 
in my mind as Larry there. Maybe,’ says he, ¢ij) 
thried I could go asleep ;’_an’ with that he pulled ; 
big arm-chair close beside Lawrence, an’ settled hig. 
self in it as well as he could. 

“ But there was one quare thing I forgot to 
you. He couldn’t help, in spite av himself, Jookiy 
now an’ thin at the picthur, an’ he. immediately 4. 
sarved that the eyes av it was follyin’ him about, a 
starin’ at him, an’ winkin’ at him, wherever he win, 
‘Oh,’ says he, when he seen that, ‘ it’s a poor chan 
Ihave,’ says he; ‘an’ bad luck was with me the dy 
I kem into this unforthunate place,’ says he; ‘hy 
any way there’s no use in bein’ freckened now,’ say; 
he; ‘for if I am to die, 1 may as well parspire w 
daunted,’ says he. 

* Well, your honour, he thried to keep himself quix 





an’ asy, an’ he thought two or three times he mighi 
have wint asleep, but for the way the storm wx 
groanin’ and creekin’ through the great heavy brane 
es outside, an’ whistlin’ through the ould chimnies ir 
the castle. Well, afther one great roarin’ blast ivth 
wind, you'd think the walls iv the castle was jus 
goin’ to fall, quite an’ clane, with the shakin’ iv i 
All av a suddint the storm stopt, as silent an’ as quit 
as if it was a July evenin’. Well, your honour, ' 
wasn’t stopped blowin’ for three minnutes, before 
thought he hard a sort iv a noise over the chimney 
piece ; an’ with that my father just opened his eye 
the smallest taste in life, an’ sure enough he seen th 
ould squire gettin’ out iv the picthur, forall the worl 
as if he was throwin’ aff his ridin’ coat, until he step 
ont clane an’ complete, out av the chimly-piece, « 
thrun himself down an the floor. Well, the slieve 
ould chap—an’ my father thought it was the dirties 
turn iv all—before he beginned to do anything outi 
the way, he stopped, for a while, to listen wor the 
both asleep; an’ as soon as he thought all was quit 
he put out his hand, and tuck hold iv the whiskey be 
tle, an’ dhrank at laste a pint iv it. Well, your he 
our, when he tuck his turn out iv it, he settled it bat 
mighty cute intirely, in the very same spot it was? 
before. An’ he beginned to walk up an’ down & 
room, lookin’ as sober an’ as solid as if he never do 
the likes atall. An’ whinever he went apast my & 
ther, he thought he felt a great scent of brimstone, # 
it was that that freckened him entirely ; for he koe 
it was brimstone tliat was burned in hell, savin’ yo 
resence. At any rate, he often heer’d it from Fath 
Sesphe, an’ he had a right to know what belonged 
it—he’s dead since, God rest him. Well, your he 
our, my father was asy enough until the sperit ke 
past him; so close, God be marciful to us all, th 
the smell iv the sulphur tuck the breath clane out ! 
him; an’ with that he tuck such a fit iv coughil. 
that it al-a-most shuck him out iv the chair he 

sittin’ in. 
“ ¢ Ho, ho!” says the squire, stoppin’ short abot 








be by far worse. 


two steps aff, and turnin’ round facin’ my father, ‘> 














Sturb th 

po #*At your honour’s sarvice,’ says my father (as 

ays he 'T wellas the fright id let him, for he was more dead 

10” dow, | than alive,) ‘an’ it’s proud I am to see your honour to- 

sf ion ight,’ says he. 

one ‘| “&* Terence,’ says the squire, ‘ you’re a respectable 

\pose bi man (an’ it was thrue for him,) an industhrious, sober 
man, an’ an example of inebriety to the whole parish,’ 

. he. ‘ 

; aa a Thank your honour,’ says my father, gettin’ 

pulled ;f courage, ‘you were always a civil spoken gintleman, 

tled hin. God rest your honour.’ , : ; 

«+Rest my honour,’ says the sperit (fairly gettin’ 
t to gif red in the face with the madness,) * Rest my honour!” 
* lookin} says he. * Why, you ignorant spal peen,’ says he, 
tely oh ‘you mane, niggarly ignoramush, says he, * where | 
bout, aif did you lave your manners ? says he. . If Iam dead, 
he wij) its no fault iv mine,’ says he; ‘an’ it’s not to be 
t chan} thunin my teeth at every hand’s turn, by the likes iv 
» the dat Jou)’ Says he, stampin’ his foot an the flure, that you’d 
16; Shap think the boords id smash undher him. Naa 
w,’ sang =“ Oh,’ says my father, ‘I’m only a foolish, igno- 
‘pire up Tant, poor man,’ says he. 

«+ You're nothing else,’ says the squire ; * bat any 
self qui Ways’ Says he, * it’s not to be listenin’ to your gosther, 
fe migh wor convarsin’ with the likes iv you, that I came up— 
rm wat down I mane,’ says he,—(an’ as little as the mistake 
 branehf Was, my father tuck notice iv it.) * Listen to me now, 
nnies iif ‘Terence Neil,’ says he, ‘I was always a good mas- 
st vty ther to Pathrick Neil, your grandfather,’ says he. 
vas jsp ‘Tis thrue for your honour,’ says my father. 

n’ ivig “*And, moreover, | think 1 was always a sober, 
as quiof tiglar gintleman,’ says the squire. 
{| “*That’s your name, sure enough,’ says my father 
nour, i ats y lame, h gh, says my 
efore by (though it was a big lie forhim, but he could not help 
imnerg | 
oa “¢Well,’ says the sperit, ‘although I was as sober 
een thf 3% Most men—at laste as most gintlemen’—says he ; 
e worf ‘an’ though I was at different pariods a most extem- 
he step pory Christian, and most charitable and inhuman to 
ece, uf the poor,” says he; ‘for all that I’m not as asy where 
slieveey am now,’ says he, ‘as I had a right to expect,’ says 
dirties 
x outif “‘An’ more’s the pity,’ says my father; ‘maybe 
‘or thet Your honour id wish to have a word with Father 
8 quit, Murphy *” 
key bef “‘Hould your tongue, yon misherable bliggard,’ 
yar hoof SYS the ame ‘it’s notiv my sow! I’m thinkin’— 
it batf aT wondher you'd have the impitence to talk to a 
wasif gintleman consarnin’ his sowl 3—and, when I want 
wn tp ‘hat fixed,’ says he, slappin’ his thigh, ‘ Pil go to them 
er doef that knows what belongs to the likes,’ says he. ‘It’s 
my if ™t my sowl,’ says he, sittin’ down opposite my 
ne, wp ‘father; ‘it's not my sow! that’s annoyin’ me most— 
» kos} I'm unasy on my right leg,’ says he, ‘that I bruck at 
n’ you Glenvarloch cover the day I killed black Barney.’ 
Fate? (“My father found out afther, it was a favourite 
ngedt horse that fell undher him, afther leapin’ the big fince 
ir hor} that runs along by the glen.) 
it kee “«T hope,’ says my father, ‘ your honour’s not un- 
1, thef *8y about the killin’ iv him ? 
out} _“*Hould your tongue, ye fool,’ said the squire, ¢ an’ 
nghit'f Mitel you why I’m anasy an my leg,’ says he. ‘In 
e wip the place, where I spend most iv my time,’ says he, 
‘except the little leisure I have for lookin’ about me 
, abort y Says he, ‘I have to walk agreat dale more than 
er, ‘i I was ever used to,’ says he, ‘ and by far more than is 
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it you that’s in it !—an’ how’s all with you, Terry' good for me either,’ says he; ‘for 1 must tell you,” 


says he, ‘the people where I am is ancommonly fond 
iv could wather, for there is nothin’ betther to be had; 
an’, moreover, the weather is hotter than is altogether 
plisint,’ says he; ‘and I’m appinted,’ says he, * to 
assist in carryin’ the wather, an’ gets a mighty poor 
share iv it mysell,’ says he, ‘an’ a mighty throuble- 
some, warin’ job itis, I can tell you,’ says he; ‘ for 
they’re all of them surprisingly dhry, and drinks it as 
fast as my legs can carry it,’ says he; ‘but what kills 
me entirely,’ says he, *is the wakeness in my leg,’ 
says he, ‘an’ I want you to give ita pull or two to 
bring it to shape,’ says he, ‘and that’s the long an’ 
the short iv it,’ says he. 

© «Oh, plase your honour,’ says my father (for he 
didn’t like to handle the sperit at all,) ‘I wouldn't 
have the impitence to do the likes to your honour,’ 
says he; ‘it’s only to poor crathurs life myself I’d do 
it to,’ says he. 

“ * None iv your blarney,’ says the squire, * here’s 
my leg,’ says he, cockin’ it up to him, ‘ pull it for the 
bare life,’ says he; an’ if you don’t, by the immortal 
powers Ill not lave a bone in your carcish I'll not 
powdher,’ says he. 

“ When my father heerd that, he seen there was no 
use in purtendin,’ so he tuck hold iv the leg, an’ he 
kep pullin’ an’ pullin,’ till the sweat, God bless us, 
beginned to pour down his face.” 

*¢ Pull, you divil,’ says the squire. 

“« « At your sarvice, your honour,’ says my father. 

“¢¢ Pull harder,’ says the squire. 

“« My father pulled like the divil. 

“© ¢]']] take a little sup,’ says the squire, rachin’ 
over his hand to the bottle, ‘to keep up my courage,’ 
says he, lettin’ an to be very wake in himself intirely. 
But as cute as he was, he was out here, for he tuck 
the wrong one. ‘ Here’s to your good health, Ter- 
ence,’ says he, ‘ an’ now pull like the very divil,’ an’ 
with that he lifted the bottle of holy wather, bat it 
was hardly to his mouth, when he let a screech out, 
you'd think the room id fairly split with it, an’ made one 
chuck that sent the leg clane aff his body in my fath- 
er’s hands; down wint the squire over the table, an’ 
bang wint my father half way across the room on his 
back, upon the fluree Whin he kem to himself the 
cheerful mornin’ sun was shinin’ through the windy 
shutthers, an’ he was lying flat an his back, with the 
leg iv one of the great ould chairs pulled clane out iv 
the socket an’ tight in his hand, pintin’ up to the ceil- 
in,’ an’ ould Larry fast asleep, an’ snorin’ as loud as 
ever. My father wint that mornin’ to Father Mur- 
phy, an’ from that to the day of his death, he never 
neglected confission nor mass, an’ what he tould was 
betther believed that he spake av it but seldom. An,’ 
as for the squire, that is the sperit, whether it was 
that he did not like his liquor, or by rason iv the loss 
iv his leg, he was never known to walk again.” 


| 


From Bentley’s Miscellany. 
THE INNKEEPER OF ANDERMATT. 


Snort y after the general peace,—in common with 
troops of my compatriots, to whom the Continent had 
heen so long closed,—I travelled to Switzerland. 
Little was then known of that country ; the inns were 
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few and bad: not sonow. The inhabitants, too, have, 
since the period of which I speak, lost much of their 
individuality. The attrition of foreigners, and the 
corrupting influence of their gold, have, I am sorry to 
say, worn off much of that simplicity of manners, 
and most of the rugged virtues, bequeathed to the 
mountaineer by his ancestors. 

One of my first visits was to the Lake of the Four 
Cantons; that lake, the border of which gave birth 
to the heroes and patriots who shook off the yoke of 
foreign tyranny. ‘The lakes of Switzerland have each 
a peculiar character of their own, and this owes its 
charm to its deep solitude and seclusion. 

From Altorff | crossed the Mont St. Gothard, and, 
fortunately for me, saw it before the new road, in im- 
itation of that of the Simplon, was begun. The me- 
chanical arts and civilization are the death of senti- 
ment, despair to the artist, but still more to the poet. 
There was then no hideous steam-boat, with its black- 
ening column of smoke, to destroy the connexion of 
the present with the past. A dbateau, of the same con- 
struction as that from which Tell, leaping on the 
rock,—where the chapel now stands to commemorate 
the exploit,—winged the arrow into the heart of Ges- 
ner, conveyed me to the foot of St. Gothard. It then 
afforded no practicable way for carriages, with their 
imperials, their couriers, and femmes de chambre, all 
packed together at the top. ‘The pass that had been 
trodden for centuries, deep-worn and precipitous, ad- 
mitted only of being traversed on foot, or @ mulet ; 
that pass, the most terrible in its sublimity of all the 
rest, with its deafening torrent, and its sides thick-set 
with giant pines, that yet gradually diminished into 
pigmies as they lost themselves among the clouds 
above our heads. 

It was the month of April, and near ten o’clock at 
night, when, afier a long march, I reached an inn in 
the outskirts of the small town that bears the same 
name of sonorous and musical sound,—Lugano. It 
was not the best hostel in the place; but, after the 
chalets in which I had been lodging, I had become 
very indifferent on the score of accommodation, and 
glad to find shelter anywhere. The landlord seemed 
to have little respect for foot-passengers, for he did 
not move from his chair to give me welcome as I en- 
tered his door. He was seated in the chimney corner 
with a traveller, who looked like an old soldier, to 
judge from his grey moustache and half-military cos- 
tume; while a girl of eighteen or twenty was pre- 
paring his supper. 

Our host’s manners were certainly not preposses- 
sing; and he seemed but little inclined to afford me 
that paid hospitality which Goldsinith 80 much vaunt- 
ed. He told me sulkily that his house was full, that 
his guests had retired, and that the gentleman who 
had just arrived, and to whom he pointed, had en- 
gaged his last chamber. 

The fire-place was one of that kind still common 
in farm-houses in England, and universal in Wales, 
with wooden benches on each side extending the 
length of the chimney. I told him, therefore, that if 
he would give me a couple of blankets, I would sleep 
sur le dur. 

The stranger politely offered me half his bed ; but, 
our host having acceded to my proposition, I declined 
to share it, with the best grace I could. 

Some excellent vermicelli soup, delicious red trout, 
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and an omelet aux herbes, consoled me for the modi. 
cum hospitium in other ways. I sat down with a true 
Alpine appetite. Discovering that the cellar contained 
one excellent bottle of Bordeaux, the stranger and 
myself ordered a second. 

My companion was an agreeable person. Wecom. 
municated to each other whither we were bound and 
whence we had come. I spoke with raptures of St, 
Gothard, and of the green valley of Andermatt. At 
the name of Andermatt I saw a change come over the 
stranger’s countenance, as though it were clouded by 
some painful retrospect; and, after drinking two bum. 
pers of the claret in rapid succession, as if to give 
him courage, he thns began : 

** You may have heard of Suwarrow, and the dread. 
ful privations he and the Russians endured in tha 
memorable retreat over St. Gothard. I was a con. 
script in the French army at that time, and being on 
the rear-guard, composed of a company of chasseurs, 
in charge of stores lately core up, we bivouacked for 
the night at Andermatt. You remember well—and 
who can forget !—that green valley, and the peace. 
able and quiet stream flowing through it, which bya 
strange caprice of Nature presents a startling contrast 
to the chaos of rocks and turbulence that marks the 
headlong course of the torrent till it mingles with the 
blue waters of the Lake of the Quatre Cantons. 

* Well, there is, or was, at Andermatt a solitary 
inn. 

The landlord, who had been half asleep for some 
time from the effects of intoxication, here gave a start, 
and threw down his glass. I had scarcely till then 
remarked the man or his countenance; but, as the 
fire-light flashed upon him, I wondered I had not done 
so before. He was fifty-five or sixty years of age. 
His person, short and thick-set, bespoke the moun- 
taineer ; his hair had been almost as flaxen as an Al- 
bino’s, but grey now predominated; his eyes, too, 
like theirs, were of a bright grey, much inflamed with 
hard drinking; his cheek was pale with the leprosy 
of drunkenness; his features betrayed an habitual 
gloom, as though he were engaged in the continual 
contemplation of crime, or a prey to some deep and 
secret remorse,—at least, such was the impression he 

ve me; and | was possessed with an indefinable 
feeling that he was in some way connected with the 
tale to which he was listening. 

There is in ourselves, if we did not repress it, an 
internal consciousness, a sense independent of our ex- 
ternal senses, that gives us a prophetic insight into 
the truth of thihgs, a seeret power of divination that 
makes a look an interjection, a gesture eloquent : thus 
with the throwing down of that glass ; it was an echo 
that responded to my mind. I determined to watch 
him narrowly. 

Whilst I was thus reasoning with myself, the 
French officer had been going on to say, 

“This solitary inn, or rather hostel, was at that 
time a mere refuge, such as we see on the Simploa 
and the other great passes, and had been built by the 
government for the shelter of travellers. We had 
bivouacked on the banks of the stream. The detach- 
ment being a very weak one, not exceeding twenly 


rank and file, under the charge of a young sub-liet 
tenant, and the mountains full of fuyards and marav- 





ders, it was necessary to keep a good look-out. ‘The 
young assistant commissary-general in charge of the 
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stores, who had no military duties to perform, had 
taken up his quarters at the chalet, where, in the only 
room of which it consisted, they had prepared him a 
grt of bed, screened only by « blanket from that of 
the host and his wife. As he was sitting over a cheer- 
ful fire of pine-wood, there entered a commis voya- 
ur, who had been detained for some time at Altorff 
by the presence of the enemy, and their occupation of 
thepass. As soon, therefore, as he heard of its being 
, he had pushed forward on his way to Milan with 
the intention of prosecuting the rest of his journey 
under the guard of the troops, and proceeding with us 
the ensuing morning. His employers were great dia- 
mond merchants; and he, having partaken rather too 
freely of the eau de cerise,—the only liquor that the 
place supplied,—spoke rather indiscreetly of the value 
of the casket—one of’ the usual brass-bound shape— 
of which he was the bearer. I forgot to tell you that 
the commissary’s name was Adolphe, and that he 
came from the same village in Burgundy as myself. 
We had been schoolfellows and friends from infancy ; 
and our intimacy was still further strengthened by his 
aflection for my sister, to whom he had been long be- 
trothed, and was about to be married, when the deci- 
mation of the commune marked us on the same day 
as victims to the conscription. It was a melancholy 
moment for poor Adolphe when the hour of parting 
came; and a still more heart-rending one to his mo- 
ther, whose husband had been killed in action at the 
breaking out of the revolutionary war. Adolphe was 
her only son, her only stay in the world, a staff to the 
feebleness of her age. ‘Ihe cottage they inhabited, 
and an orchard and meadow at the back, were her 
own property ; and she looked forward to clasping on 
her knees the grand-children of her Adolphe and Go- 
thon,—such was the name of her intended daughter- 
in-law. But all these dreams of happiness were doom- 
ed to be at once blighted! When she clasped him in 
her widowed arms, it was their last embrace. 


“We joined the army on the same day, and were 
attached to the same corps; but in consequence of the 
services of Adolphe's father, who had been known to 
the colonel of the regiment, my friend was attached 
to the commissariat department,—a branch of the ser- 
vice that promised him the realization of a rapid for- 
tune. But he was ill-calenlated for a life of activity 
and enterprise; he was of a melancholy temperament, 
and his thoughts were constantly reverting to his 
home, and those who had endeared it. During the 
day’s march he was frequently by my side. The 
frightful solitudes of the Alps, and the terrific gran- 
deur of the Devil’s Bridge, recalled more forcibly the 
green pastures and vineyards of his native plains ; 
and a sombre pre-occupation of mind, a presentiment 
of evil, made him remark to me that St. Gothard was 
an eternal barrier between him and his hopes,—that 
he should never again cross it. I laughed at his fears, 
treated them as idle and chimerical, and endeavoured 
tocheer him; but in vain. Such was the mood in 
which I left him for bivouack. 


“The commis voyageur and Adolphe having sup- 
ped together, the latter offered the stranger,—as [ have 
done you sir,—the half of his couch, which he grate- 
fully accepted; and, having deposited his precious 
casket under his head as a pillow, soon sunk into a 

p sleep, as his snoring revealed. Tie other in- 
habitants of the chélet had long before retired to their 








grabats ; but Adolphe’s imagination was too active 
for slumber.” 

Here the host gave a deep sigh, which was how- 
ever unobserved by the narrator; and, indeed, there 
seemed nothing as yet to occasion it. I eyed him 
attentively ; his head was resting on his hand, the fin- 
gers of which clasped his forehead, and I could per- 
ceive a convulsion about his mouth, but it was mo- 
mentary. The broken glass lay at his feet; and it 
seemed to me strange that he had not provided him- 
self with another, as the bottle continued to circu- 
late. 

‘The moon was _at the full, and her rays streamed 
in a silver line through the middle of the chélet, steep- 
ing both sides of it in pitehy darkness. She seemed 
to invite Adolphe into the open air. He got up, and 
tried the door; but it was fastened by two bolts, and 
locked ; and, fearful of disturbing the sleepers by un- 
barring it, he bethought him of the window. The hatch 
yielded almost without an effort ; and climbing to the 
aperture by means of a wooden chair, which he lifted 
after him, he leapt with it into the road. 

“ What a glorious spectacle was that moonlight 
bright, among the Alps! How sweetly did that 
emerald valley slumber in its beams! How tremu- 
lously did they quiver on the bright and pellucid 
stream that wound through it like a silver snake! 


Every point of the crags, even to the far-off heights of 


the Grimsel, was tipped with silver; and the broad 
glance of the Rhone that lay between, distinguishable 
through its wide extent, glittered in the pure efful- 
gence, and seemed like a fit pathway for spirits up to 
heaven! Nota breath stirred the grass. Such was 
the silence, that the measured step of the sentinels 
was distinctly heard as they paced the velvet turf; 
and the falls of the Reuss came at intervals on the 
ear, fainter and more faint in response, till they died 
away in the distance. 

** Adolphe endeavoured to find a calm for the fever 
of his thoughts in that of Nature. He was soon chal- 
lenged by the men on guard, among whom I was one. 
We recognised him ; and it being contrary to the re- 

ulations of the service, we did not exchange a word. 
Fle passed in front of the stores, and my eye followed 
him along the course of the river till he was conceal- 
ed by a projecting rock. How long he wandered, or 
how far, I know net, for I was almost immediately 
afterwards relieved. 

** | have since questioned Adolphe as to the length 
of his walk; all he remembered of it was, that he 
had stood for some time on the Devil’s Bridge, and, 
as he looked down upon the foaming torrent as it 
flashed through the arch, was tempted to throw him- 
self over the parapet, and had great difficulty in re- 
sisting the impulse. 

«At length, however, he found his way back to the 
chalet, and laid himself down in his clothes by the 
stranger, and fell into a heavy trance, which, like that 
produced by opium, was scarcely slumber; it was 
disturbed by frightful visions. The figure of the land- 
lord of the inn seemed to stand palpably before him, 
his hands dabbled in blood.” 

Our host here groaned audibly ; but the narrator, 
absorbed in his own reflections, or supposing that \the 
groans arose from sympathy, scarcely noticed them. 

“ He thought,” continued the officer, *‘ that a death- 
cold corpse lay by his side ; that he felt the very hand 
of a corpse grasped in his own! So like reality was 
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the dream, that he started up in the bed, and stared| * Alas, for poor Adolphe! I had an interview with 
wildly around him; but all was silence, aud the moon | him an hour before the fatal event. Knowing hin 
being down,—pitchy darkness,—he laid himself on | from a child,—knowing, as it were, all the secrets of 
the couch again, and soon fell asleep. his soul,—my heart acquitted him. Yet was I the 

** We were to recommence our march at dawn. It! only one in camp who believed in his innocence, 
was in the month of June; and in these Alpine | Though young avd unwilling to leave the world, jt 
heights the day breaks earlier than in the valley. It} was the thought of infamy, of his mother, of his be. 
was scarcely three o’clock when | was awakened by | trothed, that gave poignancy to his anguish, and made 


a loud din of voices, among which that of the land- 
lord rose above the rest. He was in his shirt, and 
dragging toward our guards a man; that man was 
Adolphe. He denounced him as having committed a 
murder in the inn, and called for an officer in charge. 
We left our mules half saddled, and rushed pell-mell 
into the chalet, where a horrid spectacle awaited us. 
The commis voyageur, yet warm and bleeding, was 
stretched on the bed, that bore the impress of another 
person; for a purple stream, yet welling from a 
wound in the dead man’s side, had formed a puddle 
there. Beside him lay the sword of Adolphe stained 
with the recent wound. 

“ It must be confessed that his having left the inn 
before day break, and by the window,—as the chair 
ou the outside revealed,—iustead of the door ; the dis- 
appearance of the casket, which it might be supposed 
he had gone to hide in some recess among the rocks, 
to be removed at a convenient opportunity ; afforded 
strong circumstantial evidence to affix upon him the 
murder. 

* A consciousness of the damning proofs that every 
where stared him in the face, and, above all, the faces 
of the officer and those around him, where he legibly 
read a full conviction of his guilt, and the certainty of 
the cruel fate—the ignominious death—that awaited 
him, so unnerved and unmanned him that he stood 
staring with the glassy eyes of idiotey, and had not a 
word to urge in his defence. His countenance, too, 
was pale and ghastly from horrer at the deed, and the 
dreadful night that he had passed. Never was there 
a more perfect picture of conscious guilt. In this 
state of despair he was handcuffed, and marched, to- 
gether with the landlord of the inn, to Bellengina, 
where the head quarters of the army were established. 

“ Military triale, especially during a campaign, are 
very summary. ‘The commandant was a Swiss; he 
entertained a high notion of the superior virtues of his 
countrymen, and scouted the idea of a suspicion at- 
taching itself to a simple peasant, a mountaineer, who, 
he said, could have no use for diamonds or gold, even 
when he had obtained them. 

*“* After a delay of only a few hours, a court-martial 
was appointed, and sate upon my poor, beloved, and 
innocent friend. It was with a prostration of all his 
energies, mental and physical, and almost an uncon- 
sciousness of what was passing, that Adolphe listened 
to the connected evidence—evidence that he had no 

ower of rebutting. When called upon for his de- 
ence, he admitted the facts that had been adduced 
against him, all but that of the murder; related his 
wandering among the mountains, his dream, and find- 
ing when he awoke in the morning the dead body by 
his side, and the aubergiste standing over him: but 
all this in so hurried and confused a manner, and with 
so evident a perturbation of mind, that his whole de- 
meanour seemed rather to confirm his judges in the 
conviction that he was the murderer. In short, he 


was unanimously found guilty, and condemned to be 
shot. 


the bitterness of death more bitter. ‘T'o me he con. 

| signed the task of making his last adieus to those s 
dear to him.—cf rescuing his memory, at least to 
them, from the ignominy attached to it; and, having 
mingled our tears, he prepared to meet his Maker. 

* Nothing is so imposing, so awlul, as a military 
execution !—the muffled drum,—the firing party with 
their lowered arms,—the drawn-up line, round which 
the criminal marches, stript of his sword, and with 
| bare head,—the deep silence that reigns, suggesting 
that of the grave, weigh upon the heart of the coldest 
and most iusensible. — 

* Adolphe had summoved all his firmness for the 
oceasion; his step was sure, his cheek had regained 
its natural hue, his eyes were raised to heaven, where 
he was about to be welcomed as a blessed spirit! | 
have him even now before me on his knees; the at- 
titude in which he presented himself to the muskets 
of his comrades has never passed away! Methinks 
the fatal word of command to fire sull rings in my 
ears; and ‘hen, transfixed with many wounds, he falls 
without a groan.” 

As the stranger concluded in these terms, deep and 
heavy groans and wild shrieks filled the room. The 
landtord of the inn lay struggling in strong convul- 
sions on the floor, What had before seemed suspi- 
cion was now converted into certainty. ‘The ° officer 
regarded him attentively ; a sudden recollection flash- 
ed upon his mind ; and, gnashing his teeth with con- 
centrated vengeance as he hung over him and watched 
his distorted countenance, he muttered, 

“Tis he! ’tis the bandit of the Alps ! the innkeeper 
of Andermatt ! the assassin of my friend !”’ 

Shakspeare knew well the human heart when he 
makes Hamlet present to the eyes of his father’s mur- 
derers the representation of the act in a play, so to self 
convict them of theircrime. But, thus related, it came 
still more keenly to the breast of the hardened wretch 
before us, and struck his conscience as with a knife! 
Never shall I forget the countenance of that man, or 
his words! During his ravings he betrayed his se- 
cret. Some dreadful spectre seemed to haunt him; 
he waved his hand wildly as though to drive it away! 
Thus was he carried by his wife and daughter to his 
chamber. 

We sate up during the remainder of the night ; and, 
the next morning, instead of prosecuting our journey, 
applied for a warrant to the juge de pays of Lugano, 
and had him apprehended. Like many murderers, 
who at the eleventh hour have found remorse make 
existence a burthen,—and have thought that if death 
will not reconcile them to their God, it will at least 
be an atonement to the injured laws of their country 
in the eyes of man,—the innkeeper of Andermatt 
made an ample and voluntary confession, and paid the 
forfeit of his sins upon the scaffold. 
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From the Dublin University Magazine. 
DARBY SYKES; 
OR, THE BRIBED COBBLER. 


Wuen or where the events I relate occurred, I have 
reasons why I do not choose to say. I am perfectly 
satisfied that many will recognize them as having 
iaken place at least within the memory of man. How 
moch later than that period, I pretend not to tell. 
With regard to the names, they are, of course, not 
ral. I, remember once to have heard of a country 
innkeeper, who sent up to some of his customers bot- 
tles of Cape wine, labelled as Madeira, as which, of 
course, they figured in the bill. When taxed with 
the fraud, he indignantly repelled the charge of dis- 
honesty. “IT am an honest dealer, gentlemen,” he 
aid. “I gave you the wine as I got it—exactly, 
gentlemen, as it came from the merchant's cellar—by 
—, gentlemen, J changed nothing bul the names.” 
I give the events of my story exactly as they hap- 

. Fam not in the habit of swearing, even upon 
paper—but on my honour, gentlemen readers, | change 
nothing but the names. 

In one of the richest and most: picturesque valleys 
of the south of Ireland, lies the ancient town of Duke- 
borough, and in one of the uarrowest lanes of the 
town of Dukeborough lives, or did live, Darby Sykes, 
thecobbler. ‘The tenement he occupied was small— 
akitehen and a room adjoining composed the entire of 
his premises, with the exception of a small shed 
which Darby had erected in front, where he sat all 
day long and plied at his trade of cobbling shoes. 
Darby was a Protestant—some went so far as to say 
am Orangeman—but Darby cobbled the shoes of his 
Roman Catholic neighbours with just as hearty a 
good will as he did those of his Protestant; and his- 
torical fidelity compels me, however reluctantly, to 
confess, that Darby would take a glass, or sometimes 
halfa dozen, with a Roman Catholic crony, just as 
cheerfully as with a Protestant—except that in the 
one case both parties compromised the matter of 
toasts, by drinking ** success to ould Ireland,” in the 
other case Darby emptied a bumper to the * glorious 
memory.” 

Darby, however, enjoyed the reputation of being a 
staunch Protestant—one who would go through fire 
ad water for “the cause.” Darby’s grandfather was 
a Enniskillener, and his great grandfather had cer- 
tainly fought at the battle of the Boyne ; and as long 
a Darby drank the Glorious Memory, and kept a lit- 
leimage of King William on a white horse, safely 
preserved in the penetralia of his abode, he believed 
that he proved himself worthy of such a glorious de- 
Scent. The fame, however, of his staunch Protes- 
lantism did not do him any harm with his Roman 
Catholic neighbours, until * conciliation” began to be 
the order of the day, when, unquestionably, the inti- 
macy between Darby and them began to be a little 
interrupted, and the cobbler, for want of a Protestant 
oon companion, was obliged sometimes to take his 
sit glasses alone, taking care to drink the Glorious 
Memory in the first, and with the last to curse the 
a of “counselleration” that made neighbours 

~ 
“God be with old times,” Darby would say, ‘“‘when 
4 papist would drink the Glorious Memory as fast as 
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one of the right sort; but since the big wigs took into 
their heads to make us all friends through other, there 
is nothing but wars; and one can’t get an honest pa- 
pist to take share of-a glass ;” and Darby, with a sigh, 
would finish his sixth, and depart. 

The fame of a coming election at last disturbed the 
repose of Dukeborough. Both political parties pre- 
pared themselves for a sharp contest. Lord Rack- 
rent, the liberal proprietor of the soil, started the Hon- 
ourable Mr. Arden, a relation of his own, on the Roman 
Catholic interest—the opposite party put forward Mr. 
Wilson, a merchant of high respectability. The in- 
fluence of Lord Rackrent was considerable, and the 
contest was expected to be very sharp. 

The din of the election invaded even the silence of 
the narrow lane in which the stall of Darby Sykes 
was situated. The Protestant party counted confi- 
dently on his vote—for Darby had a vote. Some of 
the other side did not despair that if they were close 
run, it might be possible to influence Darby’s vote, by 
valuable consideration. 

At last the day of nomination arrived—both ecandi- 
dates were proposed, and both attempted to address 
the electors. ‘The Honourable Mr. Arden stammered 
out a few sentences about his uncle, Lord Rackrent ; 
and after sundry hems and haws, which must have 
been very eloquent, from the cheers with which they 
were received by his friends, sat down. Mr. Wilson 
addressed the electors in a manly, although not very 
eloquent strain, and the polling commenced ; and now 
it becomes necessary. that J should explain to my read- 
ers a little of the local politics of Dukeborough. 

The liberal party reckoned right when they invited 
a relative of Lord Rackrent to be their candidate. The 
noble Lord’s influence procured them some deserters 
from the opposite ranks ; among the others, no less a 
personage than Captain William Whecler—a gentle- 
man who had upon all former occasions been among 
the most violent of the Protestant party; and who, 
having married into a noble family, set up for an aris- 
tocrat, on the strength of the connexion, and was, ac- 
cordingly, a great man in his own opinion, and in the 
opinion of all those dames and lasses of the town of 
Dukeborough, who felt themselves elevated by receiv- 
ing occasionally an invitation to the parties of a rcal 
lady. 

Lady Sally had been just as violent a politician as 
her husband. She added to her high Protestant prin- 
ciples the additional merit of being quite a leader 
among the good ladies of the town of Dukeborough. 
A patroness of all Bible societies, missionary associa- 
tions, and poor shops—she was quite looked up to as 
a model of everything that was amiable and religious. 
Like her husband, her greatest zeal was constantly 
expressed for the Protestant religion, which she con- 
sidered to be completely identified with the success 
of Protestant politics. Just previous to the clection, 
an unaccountable ‘change came o’er the spirit” of 
Captain Wheeler’s politics. He suddenly discovered 
that he had been altogether wrong in his ‘previous 
opinion—he became convinced that the very best 
method of encouraging Protestantism, was to give 
power to its enemies—that it was quite unchristian to 
show any regard for one’s religion—and made sundry 
other very curious and original discoveries, in a space 
of time, the shortness of which was really incredible 
to his friends, who had never before given him credit 
for such extraordinary sagacity. 
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Captain Wheeler was an honest man, and he, of 
course, determined, however reluctantly, to act on his 
new conviction, and support Mr. Arden. Lady Sally 
Wheeler was a dutiful wife, and she, of course, be- 
lieved implicitly in all the discoveries of her husband. 
I know not how the marvellous change was brought 
about, but certain it is that the result was, that Cap- 
tain William and Lady Sally Wheeler were now most 
strenuously opposing the principles of which all their 
lives they had been the violent partisans—and were 
both among the most active agents of the priests and 
the Hon. Mr. Arden. 

It.was on the evening of the day of nomination, that 
Darby Sykes was slowly and sentimentally plodding 
his way up the narrow lane in which his abode was 
situate. He had taken this day as a holiday, and after 
the excitement of the hustings, it was but fair that he 
should take a glass. He was not drunk—and yet he 
was notsober.* His step was tolerably steady, but 
there was an excitement about his eye, and a kind of 
flush heightening the colour of his swarthy cheek, 
which, to an experienced observer, gave indication of 
a recent familiarity with the glass, that might per- 
haps have escaped the superficial. His state has been 
sometimes described by the term “ muddled.” If I 
knew of any more classical and equally correct, I 
would employ it. 

When Darby reached the door of his humble dwel- 
ling, he was met on the threshold by his wife, who 
appeared to have been casting many wistful glances 
dow: the lane, in expectation of his return. There 
was some excitement about her manner, but it was an 
excitement altogether different from Darby’s. There 
was a quiet earnestness about it, which at once dis- 
tinguished it from the excitement of one muddled. 

**T am glad you’re come back,”’ were the first words 
of greeting with which she saluted her husband. 

Darby made no reply, but pulled a chair over to the 
fire, and taking a pipe and some tobacco out of his 
pocket, he began to smoke. 

** Any one came while I was out,” he asked, after 
a pause of the space of several whiffs. 

“Yes,” replied the other, “I had grand visiters 
since.” 

“ Election times,” replied the cobbler, significantly. 

* Well, Darby,” replied his wife ; ** maybe it is all 
for the best—why shouldn’t we have a share of what’s 
going? Lady Sally was with me here to-day,,as con- 
versable like as yourself, and a great deal more so— 
and she gave me good advice. Darby, I say, why 
shouldn’t we make what is to be made of election 
times ?” 

Darby had taken the pipe from his mouth, and 
Jooked steadfastly at his wife, during this speech, 
which was broken on her part by many pauses. He 
waited coolly, till she had done, and then asked with 
some surprise— 

** What do you mean, woman ?” 

“ Why,” she auswered, “ I know nothing about it ; 
but as Lady Sally said, she seemed very friendly like, 
and all for our good—and she asked me if I would 
make you vote for the Lord—and I said I did not 
think you would ; and she said more fool you—and 
that she heard many were to be made men of for voting 
that way—and that she wished me well from having 


*<¢The moon was up, 





And yet it was not night.”— Byron. 


seen me so regular at church ; and that she'd be sory 
you'd do yourself harm, and so on.” 

“1 understand !” interrupted Darby. 

** But her ladyship was very civil spoken; and | 
was all in a fluster about seeing her in such a poo 
place ; but she told me notto mind. She came to see 
about the childhre going to school, and then she talked 
about the other—and when she was going away she 
said that I should send you out to her to-morrow ; and 
she hadn't gone more than five minutes, when Long 
Sandy, the Captain’s own man, came in here, and 
urged me surely to make you go and to vote for the 
Lord ; for that his lordship would turn all that went 
the other way out of the town ; and he said he hear 
that he had allowed twenty guineas of goold to al 
that would go with his nephew.” 

“ Troth then,” replied Darby, apparently unmoved, 
**a lady born and bred might have better to do than 
to come and bribe a poor man; she and the Captain 
are both turneoats.” 

** But, Darby,” said his spouse :-—*twenty guineas 
of goold is a great deal, besides all the custom ; and, 
after all, what matter is it who you give your vote to; 
one’s just as good as another; and that you know 
right well; so just go out to her ladyship to-morrow, 
and if you get the twenty guineas, vote for the lori, 
Sure, them kind of people knows best. I'll warrant 
you the captain himself got something for turning, and 
what a gentleman like him does, it is no disgrace for 
a poor man like you to do.” 

«Stop, woman,” cried Darby, vehemently, rising 
from his seat, “I never sold my principles, and | 
never will. No, Fermanagh for ever; I’m true to the 
core. Her ladyship and her twenty guineas may go 
be a 

Truth obliges us to add, that the destination to 
which the lady and the guineas were consigned, was 
not quite as correct as might have been hoped. 

Mrs. Sykes, however, was not foiled. She again 
pleaded the precedent of Captain Wheeler ; and even 
some higher precedents, which a respect for great 
people forbids me to quote. 

** Much good you got by being true to your cause— 
there is your neighbour O’Hagerty, a bitter Papist, 
and a known rebel into the bargain, and see whether 
he does not get all the custom of your great Protest. 
ants, and not one of them would ever think it worth 
their while to stop at your door.” 

This argument seemed to have its effect. The 
point was one upon which Darby had long felt sore. 
He mused awhile ; his wife continued to ply him with 
arguments. Darby took down the statute of King 
William, and began examining it attentively. 

« Will I put this in the fire, Mary ?” said he. 

“No!” said she, with something of a tremulous 
ness in her voice, “* I wouldn't just like to see you do 
that. Maybe that side would be up again, yet; bet 
many’s the one has him in their back parlours and 
goes the other way—they’ll all come round agait 
when that side’s uppermost; and I’m sure I hope tt 
will soon be so; but meanwhile, Darby, you can’t af- 
ford to throw away twenty goold guineas.” , 

The last was a home appeal ; it seemed to decide 
Darby’s wavering mind. He said after a pause— 
** Well, Mary, Til go to Parkmount to see her lady- 
ship, to-morrow ; and if I get the twenty guineas, I'l 


not refuse them.” 
. * * * * 
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Next day saw Darby on his way to Parkmount, 
te tohis word. What thoughts were passing in his 
mind we know not. Qur business is to chronicle 
events. By —_ Sally he was received most gra- 
ciously. She to d him he must vote for Mr. Arden, 
and complimented him very much on his good charac- 
ter and respectability. He was formally introduced, 
too, to Lady Caroline Arden wife to the candidate 
and own sister’s daughter to Lord Rackrent—who, 
with the sweetest smile imaginable, hoped that he 
would vote for Mr. Arden. ; 

Darby, however, said that he never gave a promise, 
bat it would be hard to refuse two such ladies. Lady 
Sally insisted that he should dine that day at Park- 
mount, as Captain Wheeler wished particularly to see 
him; and Darby very politely accepted the invita- 
"Captain Wheeler returned home to dinner at the 
close of the first day’s polling; the two candidates 
had polled man for man throughout the day; and the 
result was, if possible, more doubtful than ever. Of 
course the anxiety of the canvassers to secure Dar- 
by’s vote was proportionately increased. ‘ Sykes,” 
said the Captain, when he met him, “ you are an ho- 
nest and sensible fellow; you had better stay here to- 
night, and I will take you to-morrow to give your 
vote.” 

Darby was overpowered with such kindness, and 
expressed himself perfectly satisfied with the arrange- 
ment. 

At dinner, a side-table was laid for Darby in the 
room in which the family dined. Poor Darby was 
sorely puzzled by the viands that were set before him. 
Meats, of which he neither knew the name or the in- 
gredients, were set upon his plate. Notwithstanding 
his ignorance, however, he contrived to regale himself 
with very tolerable satisfaction; he was sometimes 
puzzled as to whether he should apply his knife and 
fork or spoon in eating some of the meats; but he 
very easily solved the difficulty by using in all doubt- 
ful eases his fingers and his teeth. 

During the progress of dinner, both the ladies asked 
him to take wine with them. “A servant,” as he 
himself afterwards described it, ** poured white porter 
out of a long thin bottle ; it frothed up just like beer ; 
but was far sweeter and went faster to the head.” 

I regret that I cannot now procure Darby’s own ac- 
count of this entertainment; but the story of his 
blunders and his wonders would be spoiled unless 
iven in his own words. Darby, however, did not 
islike his new mode of living ; and after dinner and 
some more glasses of wine, Darby went to make 
merry a little while in the servants’ hall, and then re- 
tired to bed. : 

Next morning at breakfast he was placed in the 
same situation as at dinner on the preceding day. 
Lady Caroline made tea for him. Darby made a 
hearty breakfast on cold meat, eggs, and buttered 
toast. Before he had finished, the rest of the party 
had left the room. A fresh plate of toast had just 
been — upon the table before him. Darby did not 
exactly perceive by whom ; he, however, proceeded to 
demolish it, when the first piece he removed, disco- 
vered underneath, to his admiring gaze, a heap of 
round pieces of real glittering gold. 

_Darby’s curiosity was excited. He took up the 
Pieces one by one; and as he laid the last upon the 
table, he had counted twenty-one. He knew enough 
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of arithmetic to know that twenty-one sovereigns 
make twenty guineas. He could not doubt that they 
were intended for him—and intended that he should 
take them away. He looked at them again. He re- 
membered his promise to Mrs. Sykes, that if he was 
offered tweuty guineas he would not refuse them ; and 
he put them in his waistcoat pocket. 

Captain Wheeler hurried Darby away, and placed 
him on the coach-box of his carriage. A short time 
sufficed to roll them to the hustings. Darby was first 
taken to the tally rooms of the Honourable Mr. Ar- 
den ; and being placed with four others on a tally was 
conducted between Captain Wheeler and Mr. Arden 
to the polling place. The excitement was very great. 
Several mounted dragoons were patrolling in front; 
and the polling booth itself was crowded with the 
friends of both parties. It was early in the day, and 
the candidates were still equal. Captain Wheeler 
smiled approvingly upon Darby, as they went for- 
ward. Some of the opposite party pointed him out to 
each other with looks of indignant scorn, while curses 
not loud but deep were muttered by the Protestants of 
his own rank, who regarded his desertion with exe- 
cration. 

Darby was the last upon the tally ; so that there was 
time for these exhibitions of feeling during the period 
he was obliged to wait. An incident in the mean- 
while occurred which excited some amusement. The 
fourth person upon the tally being asked for whom he 
would vote, said Mr. Wilson; but immediately ex- 
claimed that it was a mistake, and corrected himself 
by voting for Mr. Arden. After a good deal of dis- 
pute, as to whether the correction was made in time, 
the vote was taken for Mr. Arden. ‘The laughter at 
this incident had scarcely subsided when it came to 
Darby’s turn. He came forward under the blandest 
smiles of Captain Wheeler and Mr. Arden, and the 
frowns of the opposite party. He preserved, how- 
ever, most philosophical composure. ‘ For whom do 
you vole ?”’ said the poll clerk. Darby looked round 
with a knowing expression; something like a smile 
twinkled in the corner of his eye—* I vote,” said he, 
“* for Mr. Wilson AnD NO MISTAKE.” 

The effect was irresistible ; a peal of laughter and 
cheering rung through the court-house. * Bravo, Fer- 
managh,”’ resounded from some of the voices that a 
little while ago were disposed to curse poor Darby. 
Mr. Arden and the Captain both had the most blank 
expressions. “Good morning to you, gentlemen,” 
said Darby, most politely, as he bowed to them both, 
and retired to receive the congratulations of his Pro- 
testant friends. 

That evening Lady Sally Wheeler received a most 
polite note with Mr. Syke’s compliments, thanking 
her for her hospitality, and saying he had beens» 
well treated the day before, he would be happy to 
dine with her again. What notice was taken of this 
we cannot say. 

Rumour stated that twenty guineas were added by 
Darby Sykes to the subscription which was made to 
aid a petition against the return of the Honourable 
Mr. Arden. 

S. A. 

Youghal, 6th Jan. 1838. 
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A FAMILY STORY. 


The Lady Rohesia lay on her death-bed ! 

So said the doctor,—aud doctors are generally allow- 
ed to be judges in these matters; besides, Doctor 
Butts was the Court Physician; he carried a eratch 
handled staff, with its cross of the blackest ebony,— 
raison de plus ! 

“Is there no hope, doctor ?” said Beatrice Grey. 

«1s there no hope ?” said Everard Ingoldsby. 

** Is there no hope t”’ said Sir Guy de Monigomeri. 
—He was the lady Rohesia’s husband ;—he spoke 
the last. 

The doctor shook his head: he looked at the dis- 
consolate widower in posse, then at the hour-glass ; 
—its waning sand seemed sadly to shadow forth the 
sinking pulse of his patient. Dr. Butts was a very 
learned man. * Ars longa, vita brevis!’ said Doc- 
tor Butts, 

“1 am very sorry to hear it 
Montgomeri. 

Sir Guy was a brave knight, and a tall; but he 
was no scholar. 

** Alas ! my poor sister!” sighed Ingoldsby. 

** Alas ! my poor mistress !”’ sobbed Beatrice. 

Sir Guy neither sighed nor sobbed ;—his grief was 
too deep-seated for outward manifestation. 

* And how long, doctor,— ?”’ The afflicted husband 
could not finish the sentence. 

Doctor Butts withdrew his hand from the wrist of 
the dying lady; he pointed to the horologe; scarce a 
quarter of its sand remained in the upper moiety. 
Again he shook his head; the eye of the patient wax- 
ed dimmer, the rattling in the throat increased. 

** What's become of Father Francis ?’’—whimpered 
Beatrice.’ 

“I'he last consolations of the church”—suggested 
Everard. 

A darker shade came over the brow of Sir Guy. 

** Where is the Confessor?” continned his grieving 
brother-in-law. 

“In the pantry,’ cried Marion Hacket pertly, as 
she tripped down stairs in search of that venerable 
ecclesiastic ;—** in the pantry, | warrant me.”—The 
bower-woman was not wont to be in the wrong ;—in 
the pantry was the holy man discovered,—at his de- 
votions. 

* Pax vobiscum!” said Father Francis, as he en- 
tered the chamber of death. 

* Vita brevis!” returned Doctor Butts :—he was 
not a man to be browbeat out of his Latin,—and by a 
paltry friar Minim, too. Had it been a Bishop indeed, 
—or even a mitred Abbot ;—but a miserable Francis- 
ean! 

‘* Benedicite !”’ said the friar. 

“ Ars longa!” retorted the leech. 

Doctor Butts adjusted the tassels of his falling band, 
drew his short sad-coloured cloak closer around him, 
and, grasping his cross-handled walking-staff, stalked 
majestically out of the apartment.—Father Francis 
had the field to himself. 

The worthy chaplain hastened to administer the 
last rites of the church. To all appearance he had 
little time to lose: as he concluded, the dismal toll of 
the Passing-Bell sounded from the belfry tower ; lit- 


quoth Sir Guy de 


hl 
’ 


, 


with all his might.—It was a capital contrivance tha 
same Passing-Bell,—which of the Urbans or Inno. 
cents invented it, is a query; but whoever it was he 
deserved well of his country and of Christendom, 

Ah! our ancestors were not such fools, after all, a 
we their degenerate children, conceit them to har 
been. ‘The Passing-Bell! a most solemn warning to 
imps of every description, is not to be regarded with 
|impunity: the most impudent Succubus of them all 
dare as well dip his claws in holy water as com 
within the verge of its sound. Old Nick himself, if 
he sets any value at all upon his tail, had best convey 
himself clean out of hearing, and leave the way open 
to Paradise.—Little Hubert continued pulling wit 
all his might, and St. Peter began to look out for, 
customer, 

The knell seemed to have some effect even u 
the Lady Rohesia: she raised her head slightly ; in. 
articnlate sounds issued from her lips,—inarticulate, 
that is, to the profane ears of the laity. ‘Those of 
Father Francis indeed were sharper; nothing, as he 
averred, could be more distinct than the words “4 
thousand marks to the priory of St. Mary Rouneival,” 
Now the Lady Rohesia Ingoldsby had brought her 
husband broad lands and large possessions: much of 
her ample dowry, too, was at her own disposal, and 
nuncupative wills had not yet been abolished by Act 
of Parliament. 

* Pious soul!” ejaculated Father Francis, “A 
thousand marks, she said—”’ 

“If she did, I'll be shot!” said Sir Guay de Mont. 
gomeri. 

‘*_-A thousand marks!” continued the confessor, 
fixing his cold grey eye upon the knight, as he went 
on, heedless of the interruption ;—* a thousand marks! 
and as many Aves and Paters shall be duly said—as 
soon as the money is paid.” 

Sir Guy shrank from the monk’s gaze; he tured 
to the window, and muttered to himself something 
that sounded like * Don’t you wish you may get it!” 
+ * * * * 

The bell continued to toll. Father Francis had 
quitted the room, taking with him the remains of the 
holy oil he had been using for Extreme Unetion. 
Everard Ingoldsby waited on him down stairs. 

* A thousand thanks !” said the latter. 

“A thousand marks !” said the friar. 

“A thousand devils!” growled Sir Guy de Moat 
gomeri from the top of the landing place. 

But his accents fell unheeded: his brother-in-law 
and the friar were gone ; he was left alone with his 
departing lady and Beatrice Grey. 

Sir Guy de Montgomeri stood pensively at the foot 
of the bed: his arms were crossed upon his bosom, 
his chin was sunk upon his breast; his eyes were fil- 
led with tears ; the dim rays of the fading watch-light 
gave a darker shade to the furrows on his brow, and 
a brighter tint to the little bald patch on the top of 
his head,—for Sir Guy was a middle aged gentleman, 
tall and portly withal, with a slight bend in his shoul- 
ders, but that not much: his complexion was some- 
what florid, especially about the nose; but his lady 
was in extremis, and at this particular moment he 
was paler than usual. 

“* Bim bome !”’ went the bell,—the knight groaned 
audibly ; Beatrice Grey wiped her eye with her little 
square apron of lace de Malines: there was a mo- 
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i fall, —all but one corner, which remained between 
- and thumb-—She looked at Sir Guy; drew 
the thumb and forefinger of her other hand slowly 
along its border, till it reached the opposite extremity 
_She sobbed aloud: “So kind a lady!” said Bea- 
ttice Grey.—* So excellent a wife!” responded Sir 

.—So good!” said the damsel.—* So dear!” 
aid the knight.—** So pious!” said she.—“ So hum- 
ile!” said he.—* So good to the poor !”’—* So capi- 
a a manager !’”"—* So punctual at matins !”—* Din- 
yer dished to a moment !”—* So devout !”’ said Bea- 
tice So fond of me!” said Sir Guy.—* And of 
father Francis !”—** What do you mean by that?” 
sid Sir Guy de Montgomeri. * * 

The knight and the maiden had rung their antipho- 
sic changes on the fine qualities of the departing lady 
jike the Strophe and Antistrophe of a Greek play. ‘The 
cardinal virtues once disposed of, her minor excellen- 
ces came under review :—She would drown a witch, 
drink lambswool at Christmas, beg Dominie Dumps’s 
boys a holiday, and dine upon sprats on Good Friday ! 
Alow moan from the subject of these eulogies would 
intimate that the enumeration of her good deeds was 
not altogether lost on her,—that the parting spirit felt 
aod rejoiced in the testimony. 

“She was too good for earth!” continued Sir Guy. 

« Ye—Ye—Yes!” sobbed Beatrice. 

«| did not deserve her !” said the Knight. 

“ No-o-0-0 !”’ cried the damsel. 

“Not but that I made her an excellent husband, 
ad a kind; but she is going, and—and—where, or 
when or how—shall I get such another ?” 

“Not in broad England, not in the whole wide 
world !” responded Beatrice Grey ; * that is, not just 
soch another !’’—Her voice still faltered, but her ac- 
cents on the whole were more articulate ; she dropped 
the corner of her apron, and had recourse to her hand- 
kerchief; in fact, her eyes were getting red,—and so 
was the tip of ler nose. 

Sir Guy was silent; he gazed fora few moments 
sieadfastly on the face of his lady. ‘The single word 
“Another!” fell from his lips likea distant echo ;— 


than is absolutely necessary. 

“Bim ! bome !”” went the bell.—Bandy-legged Hu- 
bert had been tolling for half an hour ;—he began to 
grow tired, and St. Peter fidgety. 

“Beatrice Grey!” said Sir Guy de Montgomeri, 
“what’s to be done? what’s to become of Montgo- 
meri Hall _—and the buttery—and the servants ? and 
what's to become of me, Beatrice Grey ?’’—‘There was 
— in his tones; and a solemn pause succeeded. 
“Pil tara monk myself!’ said Sir Guy. 

“Monk !” said Beatrice. 

“Tl be a Carthusian !”’ sepeated the knight but in 
a tone less assured: he relapsed into a reverie.— 
Shave his head !—he did not so much mind that,—he 
was getting rather bald already; but, beans for dinner,— 
and those without butter,—and then a horse-hair shirt! 

The knight seemed undecided: his eye roamed 
gloomily round the apartment, paused upon different 
objects, but as if it saw them not; its sense was shut, 
and there was no speculation in its glance: it rested 
at last upon the fair face of the sympathizing damsel 
at his side, beautiful in her grief. 

tears had ceased ; but her eyes were cast down 
ad mournfully fixed upon her delicate little foot, 
which was beating the devil’s tattoo. 
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There is no talking to a female when she does not 
look at you. Sir Guy turned round—he seated him- 
self on the edge of the bed, and, placing his hand be- 
neath the chin of the lady, turned up her face in an 
angle of fifteen degrees. 

*] don’t think [ shall take the vows, Beatrice ; 
but what's to become of me? Poor, miserable, old— 
that is, poor, middle-aged man that I am !—No one to 
comfort, no one to care for me!’’—Beatrice’s tears 
flowed afresh, but she opened not her lips. ‘*’Pon 
my life!” continued he, “I don’t believe there is a 
creature now would care a button if I were hanged 
to-morrow.” 

* Oh! don’t say so, Sir Guy!” sighed Beatrice ; 
**you know there’s—there’s Master Everard, and— 
and Father Francis—” 

“ Pish!” cried Sir Guy, testily. 

“ And—and there’s your favourite old bitch !” 

“Tl am not thinking of old bitches!”’ said Sir Guy 
de Montgomeri. 

Another pause ensued: the Knight had released 
her chin, and taken her hand ;—it was a pretty little 
hand, with long taper fingers, and filbert-formed nails, 
and the softness of the palm said little for it’s owner’s 
industry. 

“ Sit down, my dear Beatrice,” said the Knight, 
thoughtfully ; * you must be fatigued with your long 
watching; take a seat, my child.”—Sir Guy did not 
relinquish her hand; but he sidled along the counter- 
pane, and made room for his companion between him- 
self and the bed-post. 

Now this is a very awkward position for two people 
to be placed in, especially when the right hand of the 
one holds the right hand of the other: in such an at- 
titude, what can the gentleman do with his left? Sir 
Guy closed his till it became an absolute fist, and his 
knuckles rested on the bed a little in the rear of his 
companion. 

* Another!” repeated Sir Guy, musing; “ if indeed 
I could find such another!” He was talking to his 
thought, but Beatrice Grey answered him. 

“ There’s Madam Fitzfoozle !” 

“A frump !” said Sir Guy. 

* Or the Lady Bumbarton.” 

“With her hump !” muttered he. 

‘“‘ There’s the Dowager——”’ 

“*Stop—stop !” said the Knight, “stop one mo- 
ment!” He paused; he was all on the tremble; 
something seemed rising in his throat, but he gave a 
great gulp, and swallowed it. “ Beatrice,” said he, 
“‘ what think you of—” his voice sank into a most 
seductive softness—* what think you of—Beatrice 
Grey ?” 

The murder was out:—the Knight feit infinitely 
relieved ; the knuckles of his left hand unclosed spon- 
taneously, aud the arm he had felt such a difficulty 
in disposing of, found itself, nobody knows how, ail 
at once encircling the jimp waist of the pretty Bea- 
trice. 

The young lady’s reply was expressed in three syl- 
lables, They were—* Oh, Sir Guy!” The words 
might be somewhat indefinite, but there was no mis- 
taking the look. Their eyes met; Sir Guy’s left arm 
contracted itself spasmodically : when the eyes meet-— 
at least, as theirs met—the lips are very apt to follow 
theexample, The Knight had taken one long, loving 
kiss—nectar and ambrosia! He thonght on Doctor 
Butts and his Repetatur haustus—a prescription Fa- 
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ther Francis had taken infinite pains to translate for 
him :—he was about to repeat it, but the dose was in- 
terrupted in transitu. Doubtless the adage 


“There is many a slip 
*Twixt the cup and the lip,” 


hath reference to medicine. Sir Guy's lip was again 
all but in conjunction with that of his bride elect. 

It has been hinted already that there was a little 
round polished patch on the summit of the knight's 
pericranium, from which his locks had gradually re- 
ceded; a sort of oasis—or rather a Mont Blane in 
ininiature, rising above the highest point of vegeta- 
tion. It was on this little spot, undefended alike by 
Art and Nature, that at this interesting moment a 
blow descended, such as we must borrow a term from 
the Sister Island adequately to deseribe—it was a 
* Whack !” 

Sir Guy started upon his feet; Beatrice Grey start- 
ed upon hers; but a single glance to the rear reversed 
her position—she fell upon her knees and screamed. 

The Knight, too, wheeled about, and beheld a sight 
which might have turned a bolder man to stone.—It 
was She!—the all but defunct Rohesia—there she 
sat, bolt upright! Ler eyes no longer glazed with 
the film of impending dissolution, but scintillating 
like flint and steel ; while in her hand she grasped the 
bed-staff—a weapon of mickle might, as her husband’s 
bloody coxcomb could now well testify. Words were 
yet wanting, for the quinsey, which her rage had bro- 
ken, still impeded her utterance; but the strength 
aod rapidity of her guttural intonations augured well 
for her future eloquence. 

Sir Gay de Moutgomeri stood for a while like a 
man distraught; this resurrection—for such it seem- 
ed—had quite overpowered him. ‘A husband oft- 
times makes the best physician,” says the proverb ; 
he was a living personification of its truth. Still it 
was whispered he had been.content with Doctor Butts, 
but his lady was restored to bless him for many years. 
Heavens, what a life he led! 

The Lady Rohesia mended apace; her quinsey 
was cured ; the bell was stopped, and little Hubert, 
the Sacristan, kicked out of the chapelry; St Peter 
opened his wicket, and looked out.—There was no- 
body there ;—so he flung-to the gate in a passion, and 
went back to his lodge, grumbling at being hoaxed by 
a runaway ring. 

Years rolled on.—The improvement of Lady Rohe- 
sia’s temper did not keep pace with that of her health ; 
and, one fine morning, Sir Guy de Montgomeri was 
seen to enter the porte cochére of Durham House, at 
that time the town residence of Sir Walter Raleigh. 
Nothing more was ever heard of him; but a boat full 
of adventurers was known to have dropped down with 
the tide that evening to Deptford Hope, where — 
good ship, the Darling, commanded by Captain Key- 
mis, who sailed next morning on the Virginia voyage. 

A brass plate, some eighteen inches long, may yet 
be seen in Denton chancel, let into a broad slab of 
Bethersden marble; it represents a lady kneeling, in 
her wimple and hood; her hands are clasped in 
prayer, and beneath is an inscription in the characters 
of the age, 


“ Praie for pe sowle of ye Bavye Ronse, 


The date is illegible ; but it appears that she liyy 
at least till Klizabeth’s time, and that the dissolutig 
of monasteries had lost St. Mary Rouneival her tho, 
sand marks.—As for Beatrice Grey, it is well kno, 
that she was living in 1588, a Maid of Honour y 
* good Queen Bess.” 


From Bentley's Miscellany, 


THE POISONERS OF THE SEVENTEENT} 
CENTURY. 


BY GEORGE HOGARTH. 


Amonc the assassinations committed by means ¢ 
poison during the period when that crime was so 
valant throughout Kurope, was that of Henrietta ¢ 
England, Duchess of Orleans. ‘That she thus perish 
ed seems beyond a doubt; though the causes of he 
murder, and its perpetrators, are involved in some de 
gree of mystery, which eannot now be entirely cleared 
up. Her death, however, was attended with circum. 
stances which afford room for strong presumptions 
the subject. 

The Princess Ilenrietta Anne of England was th 
daughter of Charles the First and his queen Henriets 
Maria. She was the child of adversity from her very 
cradle. Inthe desperate fortunes of her father, wher 
he was driven from place to place by the forces of the 
Parliament, his queen accompanied him in all his pe 
rils and wanderings with heroic courage and devoted 
affection. Finding the time of her confinement ap. 
proaching, she was forced to leave her husband, and 
take refuge in the loyal city of Exeter. ‘They partel 
afiera tender farewell, which proved to be their las. 
In Exeter the queen was reduced to such extremity, 
that, had it not been for the assistance of the Quee 
of France, she would have wanted the common ne 
cessaries required in her situation. On the 16th d 
June, 1644, her daughter was born. The Earl d 
Essex was advancing to Exeter at the head of a par 
liamentary army, and the poor queen was obliged w 








And for alle Christen sowles.” 


fly before she had recovered from her accouchement. 
Seventeen days afterwards, leavieg her infant daugh- 
ter to the care of the Countess of Morton, she found 
means to reach the sea-side, escaping with difficaly 
the vigilance of the hostile soldiers ; and got on board 
of a small vessel, which was pursued and cannonad- 
ed to the very coast of France. 

On her arrival at Paris, she was at first receivel 
with the honours due to the daughter of Henry the 
Fourth, and with the appearance of affection to which 
she was entitled from the royal family of France, her 
near relations. Soon afterwards the troubles of the 
Fronde broke out, and the popular party were besieg- 
ed in Paris by the royal forces. During this time she 
was not only insulted by the populace, as a member 
of the royal family of France; but reduced to such 
want, that she was constrained, as she said herself, 
ask charity from the parliament to enable her barely 
to subsist. In this melancholy situation she received 


the overwhelming tidings of the tragical death of her 
husband ; and, after having in some measure recover 
ed from the shock, she retired to a convent. 


In this 
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retirement she spent her time in the education of her 
children; her daughter Henrietta having been some 
time before brought to her by her faithful governess, 
lady Morton. Her retreat, however, did not protect 
her from the fury of the insurgent populace, and she 
rumed for safety to her former residence in the 
Lowe. ‘The young king and the royal family had 
igen forced to retire froin the capital, which in conse- 
of the civil war was suffering from dearth ; 
wd in this deserted and unprotected state the Queen 
of England was reduced to such.a state of destitu- 
tion, that Cardinal de Retz, in paying her a visit, 
ound her sitting in her daughter’s room and the young 
princess in bed. * You see,” said the queen, * that 
jam keeping Henrietta company here; for the poor 
dild cannot get up to-day for want of a fire.”—* Pos- 
ierity,” says the cardinal, ** will searcely believe that 
the grand-daughter of Henry the Fourth, in the palace 
of the Louvre, could have been in want of a faggot to 
vam her in the month of January!” ‘This unhappy 
‘s sorrows ended only with her life. She lived 
see the restoration of her son, but his conduct in 
various respects was a source of grief and mortitica- 
tin to her; and, after having resided for some time 
in England, she resolved to finish her days in her 
ul convent near Paris, where she died in the 
year 1669, at the age of fifty. 
‘The young princess of England, brought up in 
creat retirement, and educated in the school of adver- 
sity, gave indications of a character not often met 
with in the highest sphere of human life. She was 
remarkable for the sweetness of her temper, and the 
wafected humility of her disposition. Her youthful 
gace and beauty, her cheerful and affable manners, 
ad elegant accomplishments made her the ornament 
of the court, and recalled the remembrance of her un- 
y ancestress, Mary Stuart, Jt is said that her 
and Anne of Austria, the mother of Louis the 
Fourteenth, desired that the young king should marry 
her, but that he objected to the arrangement because 
the princess was not old enough. Soon afterwards 
the queen-mother proposed to the Queen of England 
that the princess should marry her second son, Philip 
Duke of Orleans. ‘The marriage was agreed on ; and, 
the 3ist of March, 1661, the young pair were 
wited in the chapel of the Palais Royal. 
the marriage, the duke treated his betrothed 
with all manner of yallantry and empressement, and his 
attentions, says Madame de la Fayette, were wanting 
in othing but love ; ** but,” she adds, ** the miracle 
inspiring the heart of this prince with love was 
beyond the power of any woman in the world.” 
United to a husband of this disposition, a degree of 
cueamspection and knowledge of the world were ne- 
cessary, which the secluded education of the young 
duchess had not given her the means of acquiring. 
Gay, inexperienced, and confiding, she fell into im- 
which exposed her to suspicion, and became 
involved in the intrigues of the corrupt and selfish 
courtiers of both sexes by whom she was surrounded, 
and by whom she was led into some actions which 
camot be quite reconciled to the general character 
vhich is given of her by every contemporary au- 


A young ee of the court, the Count de 
was at this time high in the good graces of 

the Duke of Orleans, by whom he was introduced to 
the duchess, and particularly recommended to her fa- 
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vour and attention. ‘The count was very handsome, 
remarkably elegant in his manners and dress, and an 
adept in the amorous jargon which made up the po- 
lite conversation of the day. A young gallant of that 
time borrowed his language from the romances of 
Calprenede and Seuderi, and held it essential to his 
character as a man of fashion to entertain a lady with 
the exaggerated compliments and elaborate conceits 50 
abundantly supplied by those superfine productions. 
It was a tone of conversation similar to that which, 
under the name of euphuism, prevailed among the 
wits and courtiers of our Queen Elizabeth’s days, and 
is ridiculed by Scott in his character of Sir Perey 
Shafton. ‘The duchess took great pleasure in the so- 
ciety of this accomplished cavalier, while he appears 
to have become seriously enamoured of the young and 
fascinating creature with whom he was permitied to 
enjoy such unreserved intercourse. His deportment 
and language, at first full of the devoted gallantry re- 
quired by the manners of the age, gradually gave in- 
dications of warmer but less respectful feelings; and 
the state of his mind, though unperceived by the in- 
experienced object of his wishes, discovered itself to 
the more practised eyes of Mademoiselle de Monta- 
lais, one of her attendants. The count, however, 
found means to gain this lady’s good graces ; and, in 
place of putting her mistress on her guard against 
him, she favoured his designs, and even undertook to 
prevail on the duchess to receive his letters. ‘This she 
at first refused to do; but, overcome by the artful en- 
treaties of her cunning attendant, she was persuaded, 
not only to receive the count’s letters, but to answer 
them, and even carried her imprudence so far as to 
admit him to several private interviews. 

Of one of these stolen meetings we find an account 
in the very curious fragments of original letters of 
Charlotte Elizabeth of Bavaria, the second wife of 
the Duke of Orleans. “One day,” says this lady, 
**Madame (the duchess,) either for the purpose of 
seeing her children, or of conversing more freely with 
the Count de Guiche, went to the apartment of Ma- 
dame de Ch . She had a valet-de-chambre called 
Launois, who was left on the staircase to give notice 
in case the duke should make his appearance. Lau- 
nois suddenly ran in, saying ‘The duke is coming 
down stairs, and close at hand.’ . ‘The count could no 
longer make his escape through the antechamber, as 
the duke’s attendants were there already. ‘There is 
only one way of getting out,’ said Launois to the 
count; ‘gonear the door.’ Launois then ran to meet 
the duke, and struck him with his head so violently 
on the face that he made his nose bleed. ‘ My lord,’ 
he cried, in great apparent confusion, ‘1 humbly beg 
your forgiveness. I did not think you were so near, 
and was running as fast as I could to open the door 
for you.’ Madame and the governess came forward 
in great alarm with handkerchiefs, which they applied 
to the duke’s face, covering his eyes as well as his 
nose, and kept about him till the count got to the stair- 
ease. ‘The duke thonght it was Launois who had run 
out of the room.” 

This story is awkward and suspicious enough ; and 





yet the second Duchess of Orleans who tells it, does - 


not put upon it the unfaveurable construction which it 
would bear. ‘I have always been much inclined,” 
she says, *‘ to believe poor Madame more unfortunate 
than culpable. She had such bad people about her!” 
This celebrated letter-writer is any thing but averse to 
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scandal, and far from charitable in her judgments ; 
and it seems difficult, therefore, to discover whether 
she is sincere in this exculpatory phrase, or whether, 
like Mrs. Candour, she believed that the effect of a 
seandalous story is by no means done away by the 
addition of a good-natured expression of belief that, 
after all, there might be no harm in it. 

This story rests on the authority of these Letters, 
at least we have not found it anywhere else. It may 
therefore be untrue or exaggerated ; but the levity and 
imprudence of the duchess’s conduct in her inter- 
course with the Count de Guiche appear to be unde- 
niable. Their familiarity at last roused the suspicion 
and jealousy of the duke, who obtained an order from 
the king, exiling De Guiche to Poland; and Made- 
moiselle de Montalais was dismissed. 

Soon after their marriage, the Duke and Duchess of 
Orleans had joined the court at Fontainebleau. The 
king was captivated by the beauty and graces of his 
sister-in-law, and, it has been said, reperted of his 
precipitancy in declining the proposition of marrying 
her. She, on the other hand, was pleased with the 
attentions of a young and amiable monarch; and her 
intimacy with him, like that with the Count de Guiche, 
gave rise to a great deal of contemporary scandal. 
Anne of Austria, afraid of the umbrage which it might 
give to the queen, remonstrated with her on the sub- 
ject; and it violently irritated the jealous temper of 
the Duke of Orleans. Whatever feelings, however, 
the king may have entertained towards the duchess, 
they were soon dissipated by the attractions of Made- 
moiselle de la Valliere; and indeed there is no reason 
for believing that there ever was anything more be- 
tween them than that confidential intercourse which 
was produced by mutual regard, and sanctioned by 
near relationship. 

A great intimacy had arisen between the duchess 
and the Countess of Soissons, the celebrated Olimpia 
Mancini, niece of Cardinal Mazarin. This woman, 
with the genius for intrigue which distinguished her 
family, wished to use Mademoiselle de Valliere as 
the means of increasing her own influence with the 
king; and she contrived to persuade the duchess to 
enter into her views in this respect. Poor La Valliere, 
however, was a Stranger to the arts and intrigues of a 
court, and could make no use of them either for the 
sake of her own advancement or that of anybody else. 
Provoked at this, the Countess de Soissons resolved 
to ruin her with the king; and it is unfortunately true 
that she had address enough to draw the duchess into 
this conspiracy. Their plan was to get La Valliere 
supplanted in the king’s affections by another court 
beauty, Mademoiselle de la Mothe-Haudancourt, in 
whom, when she became the royal favourite, they 
hoped to find a more docile and convenient disposi- 
tion. It was through the persuasion of the Count de 
Guiche that the duchess was induced to join in this 
base plot; and the Marquis de Vardes, a lover of the 
Countess de Soissons, assisted in carrying it on. They 
forged a letter to the Queen of France from her father, 
the King of Spain, informing her of the liaison of her 
husband with La Valliere. This letter had its natural 
effect on the mind of the queen. It was put into the 
king’s hands; and he having spoken of it, and the 
annoyance it caused him, to some of the gentlemen 
about his person, Vardes, who was one of them, con- 


trived to throw his suspicions on the Duchess of Na- 


queen's father the information which occasioned th 
letter. Madame de Navailles was disgraced, and th 
trick remained for some years undiscovered. 

The Count de Guiche, on his exile, recommended 
the Marquis de Vardes to the duchess’s favour, iy 
order that his friend might serve him in his absense 
by keeping alive her feelings of regard for him. 4a 
mitted to the confidence of the duchess, Vardes exp. 
ceived the project of supplanting him in her goo 
graces, and of getting her into his power by obtaining 
possession of the correspondence between her and th 
count. This dangerous correspondence had been «. 
trusted to the care of Mademoiselle de Montalais, the 
confidante whom the duke’s jealousy had dismissed 
from his wife’s service. Vardes represented to th 
duchess the extreme importance of reclaiming this 
deposit, and destroying the letters. He was autho. 
ized accordingly to receive them from Mademoiselk 
de Montalais; but, having got possession of them;be 
refused to give them up. The disputes and negoti 
tions on the subject of these letters gave occasion 
private interviews between the duchess and Vardes, 
which roused the jealousy of the Countess de Sois 
sons. She believed that the duchess had designs upm 
her lover, and was heard to speak of her in language 
dictated by resentment and hatred. 

Her vindictive feelings were heightened by a cit. 
eumstance which happened at this time. The Chen. 
lier de Lorraine, from his rank and personal advan. 
tages, was one of the most distinguished young me 
at the French court. Happening one day to meet the 
Marquis de Vardes, they fell into conversation in the 
fashionable tone of the day, complimenting each other 
on the elegance and good taste of their dress, and 
laughing over their bonnes fortunes. De Vardes 
acknowledged that he was getting rather too old tobe 
so sncecealil with the fair as he once had been; “bu 
as to you,” he added, “at your age, you may do whi 
you will. Only throw the handkerchief, and there is 
not a lady at court who will not take it up.” Th 
Chevaliere de Lorraine repeated this conversation t 
one of his companions, the Marquis de Villeroy, a 
enemy of Vardes, who immediately hastened to the 
Duchess of Orleans, and told her that Vardes had 
said to the chevalier that **he was wrong to occupy 
himself with the maid, and that he had better try the 
mistress. He\would find as little difficulty in the one 
quartet as the other.” The duchess, indignant at a 
insult which she conceived to be levelled at herself, 
complained to the king, and Vardes was sent to the 
Bastile. Enraged at the injury dove her lover, the 
Countess de Seissons used the most violent langage 
against the duchess; and carried her animosity so 
as to inform the king of the secret correspondence that 
had taken place between the duchess and the Count 
de Guiche. Thus driven to extremity, the duchess 
frankly confessed her errors to her brother-in-law ; but 
at the same time she revealed to him the dangerous 
secret of the fabricated letter from the King of Spain, 
in which the Countess de Soissons and Vardes were 
chiefly implicated. The king, furious at having been 
spunly imposed on by a man whom he had admitted 
to his confidence, sent Vardes as a prisoner to the 
citadel of Montpellier; and the Count de Soissons 
was exiled, along with his wife, to his government 
Champagne. : ‘ : 
The unfortunate princess was thus inextricably it- 











vailles, a lady of austere virtue, as having given the 


volved in the intrigues of this profligate court. Her 
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own conduct appears to have been unguarded in the | mine Mademoiselle de Ja Valliere ; a discovery which 


extreme; but some excuse for it is to be found in her 
inexperience, and trying situation. ‘“ She was 
designedly surrounded,” says the second Duchess of 
whom her husband married after her death, 
«with the most a women of the court, who 
were all of them the mistresses of her enemies, and 
used every means to fill up the measure of her misfor- 
by making a breach between her and her hus- 
bend.” In this design they soon were successful. 

The Chevalier de Lorraine had succeeded the Count 
de Guiche in the favour of the Duke of Orleans, and 
obtained an absolute ascendency over his weak mind; 
an ascendency of which all the household, not except- 
ing the duchess herself, daily felt the effects. The 
Chevalier de Lorraine had a mistress, whose name is 
ul given to us as Madame de C ; and this lady 

contrived also to gain the affections of the cele- 
brated Marshal ‘l'urenne. She was one of the confi- 
dential friends of the duchess, who was so imprudent 
as to tell her English secrets of state, and these she 
immediately conveyed to her two lovers. The Cheva- 
lier de Lorraine took occasion from this to prejudice 
the duke against his wife. He told him that the 
duchess made him pass with the king for a weak- 
minded man, who repeated to everybody the most im- 
portant matters which she communicated to him ; and 
the king, under the impression that he was incapable 
of keeping a secret, had no longer any confidence iu 
him: and he persuaded him that, if this went on, his 
wife would deprive him of a!l concern in state affairs, 
an¢ redace him to a mere cipher. The duke, upon 
this, required his wife to communicate to him what 
she knew of English affairs; but she positively re- 
fused to reveal to him the secrets of her brother, the 
King of England. A violent quarrel was the conse- 
The duchess was then at the height of her 
favour with her brother-in-law the king. She com- 
plained to him of the arrogant conduct of Lorraine, 
his interference with her household, and his attempts 
to create dissension between her husband and herself; 
and the effect of her complaints was, that the Cheva- 
lier de Lorraine received an order to depart from 
France. Such is substantially the account given by 
the second Duchess of Orleans of the circumstances 
which led to the exile of the Chevalier de Lorraine, 
through the influence of her predecessor; and she 
adds, “ it cost the princess her life.” 

The Duke of Orleans, Jike other weak men, was 
inconsolable for the loss of his favourite. ‘On re- 
ceiving the news of Lorraine’s banishment,” says the 
Duke de St. Simon, ** Monsieur fainted; he then 
burst into tears, and went to throw himself at the 
king’s feet, beseeching him to recall an order which 
reduced him to despair.” Unable to succeed, he 
threw himself into a passion and retired to the coun- 
ty, after having used the most outrageous language 
against the king and the duchess, who always pro- 
tested that she had no hand in the matter. ‘The king, 
however, soothed him by means of presents, compli- 
ments, and attentions: he returned to court, though 
his heart yet swelled with resentment, and by de- 

lived as before with the duchess, whom, from 
time, he treated with studied neglect and unkind- 
hess, 

It was about this time that the king discovered, by 
the duchess’s own confession, the share she had had 
in the attempt of the Countess de Soissons to under- 











created a great coolness towards her on the king’s 
part. But while she was thus neglected by her hus- 
band, out of favour with the king, and deserted by the 
court, a great object of political interest was the means 
of restoring her influence. In 1670 Louis meditated 
the ruin of Holland, and therefore wished to detach 
Charles II. from the triple alliance between that 

ower, England, and Sweden. An ambassador had 

een sent to London with this view, but he had not 
been able to bring matters to aconclusion. Louis, 
knowing the friendship which subsisted between the 
Duchess of Orleans and her brother, conceived the 
idea of turning it to account for the accomplishment 
of this object. He began to treat her with his former 
kindness, and prevailed on her to undertake a mission 
to the King of England. An excursion of the court 
to Flanders was announced, under the pretext of 
showing the queen the cities which had been hers by 
birthright, and which Louis had recently annexed to 
France. When the court was at Calais, the Duchess 
of Orleans crossed privately to England, and met her 
brother Charles at Dover, ** where,” says Hume, 
“they passed ten days together in great mirth and 
festivity. By her artifices and caresses she prevailed 
on Charles to relinquish the most settled maxims of 
honour and policy, and to finish his engagements with 
Louis for the destruction of Holland, as well as for 
the subsequent change of religion in England.” At 
the end of that time she returned in triumph, having 
accomplished the object of her mission, and bringing 
with her a treaty affecting the interests of half the 
countries of Europe. Tanta sapientia regitur mun- 
dus! thus slightly and frivolously have the rome 
of the earth disposed of the destinies of millions upon 
millions of their fellow-creatures! 

‘“*The confidence of two such great monarchs,” 
says Bossuet, the celebrated court preacher, * had 
raised her to the height of greatness and glory,” when, 
on Sunday, the 29th of June, 1670, the court, then at 
St Cloud, was suddenly alarmed by the outery that 
** Madame was dying.” ‘The duchess had been com- 
plaining of a pain in her side apd her stomach. At 
seven in the evening she called fora glass of succory- 
water, which she had been taking for some days. She 
had scarcely swallowed it, when an excruciating pain 
in her side made her utter the most piercing cries ; 
and, in her agony, she constantly exclaimed that she 
was poisoned. The scene which followed is graph- 
ically described by Mademoiselle de Montpensier, 
who occupies so prominent a a in the private his- 
tory of the court of Louis the Fourteenth. 

“ Being told. that the Queen was going out, I was 
running down in order not to keep her waiting, when 
the Count d’Ayen said to me, * Madame is dying, and 
the King has ordered me to find M. Valot, and to 
bring him to St. Cloud immediately.” When I was 
in the carriage, the Queen said, * Madame is in ex- 
tremity; and, what is dreadful, she believes she has 
been poisoned.’ I expressed my horror, and asked 
how it was. The queen said, that Madame was in 
the saloon at St Cloud in perfect health ; that she had 
asked for some succory-water, which was given her 
by her apothecary ; that when she had drunk it she 
cried out that her stomach was burning, and had 
screamed incessantly ever since; and that-a message 
had come for the king and for M. Valot. A gentle- 
man who had been sent by the queen to make inqui- 
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ries now arrived, and told her that Mademe had 
charged him to say that she was dying, and that, if 
her majesty wished to see her alive, she must come to 
her without a moment’s delay. We went to the 
king’s apartment, and found him at supper. The 
queen was advised not to go. While she was unde- 
cided, I begged her to allow me to go immediately ; 
and the king said he was going, and offered to take 
me in his carriage. ‘The Countess de Soissons was 
of the party. When we had got half-way, we met 
M. Valot returning; he told the king that Madame’s 
illness was merely a colic, ‘and not at all dangerous. 
When we got to St Cloud, nobody seemed afflicted ; 
but Monsieur had an air of astonishment. Madame 
was laid upon a little couch, with her hair in disor- 
der, her chemise open at the collar and sleeves, her 
face pale, and her heath distorted. Her whole ap- 
pearance was death-like. She said, when we en- 
tered, * You see the state | am in!’ We wept in si- 
lence. Madame de Montespan and Madame La Val- 
liere came in, and, as well as Monsieur himself, who 
was at the duchess’s bedside, behaved with great 
composure. It seemed to give her pain to see the 
people about her so very tranquil, while she was in a 
state which ought to have excited the utmost pity. 
She spoke to the king for a few moments in a low 
voice. I came forward and took her hand. She 
pressed mine tenderly and said, * You are losing an 
affectionate friend, who was beginning to know you 
well, and love you very dearly.’ I could answer only 
with my tears. She asked for an emetic; the physi- 
cian said it was unnecessary, as these kinds of colic 
sometimes lasted nine or ten hours, but never exceed- 
ed four-and-twenty. The king began to argue with 
them, and they did not know how to answer him. He 
said, ‘ Who ever heard of allowing a woman to die 
without giving her any assistance?’ ‘They looked at 
each other, and said not a word. Meanwhile, the 
people in the room were talking, going up and down, 
and laughing, as if nothing had been the matter. 1 
went into a corner to speak with Madame d’Epernon, 
who seemed shocked with the scene. [said to her 
that I was astonished that nobody had put Madame in 
mind of God, and that it was shameful to all of us. 
She said that Madame had asked for a confessor, and 
that the Curé of St Cloud had come; but that, not 
knowing hit, she had only spoken to him for a mo- 
ment. Monsieur came to us; [told him I did not 


have thought of it sooner, and that Madame ought to 
have received the sacrament before that time. Madame 
was replaced in her bed ; the king embraced her, and 
bade her farewell. She spoke to him, as well as the 
queen, with great tenderness: for me, I was at the 
foot of the bed drowned in tears, and unable to ape 
proach her. We returned to Versailles; and the Gueen 
went to supper. M. de Lauzun arrived as we wer 
rising from table ; I went up to him and said, * Here 
is an incident which will disconcert me sadly.’ *Yes,’ 
he said; ‘I am persuaded it will derange all you 
plans.’*’ And this court lady, overwhelmed with 
grief for her dying friend, immediately proceeds to 
discuss the probable effect of that friend’s death on 
her own matrimonial projects. 

When the king was gone, M. Feuillet, Canon of St 
Cloud, was called in, and, after exhorting the duchess 
to prepare for death, in a tone of austerity and harsh- 
ness which might have been spared, administered to 
her the sacrament and extreme unction. She had sent 
for the English ambassador, to whom, on his coming 
in, she spoke in English. The priest, hearing the 
ambassador ask her if she believed that she had been 
poisoned, interposed by saying, ‘* Madame, accuse 
nobody, and offer your death as a sacrifice to God.” 
She was thus prevented from answering the ambassa- 
dor’s question. Soon afterwards Bossuet arrived from 
Paris; but by this time she was speechless, and p- 
parently insensible. About three in the morning she 
expired. 

Thus perished this poor young woman, at the age 
of six-and-twenty, a victim to the intrigues and dia- 
bolical hatred of her enemies. ‘hat she died by poi- 
son, has never been doubted; but it remains a ques- 
tion who were the perpetrators of the crime. 

That she was poisoned, was the universal belief at 
the time. The letters of the English ambassador, 
written immediately after the catastrophe, show this 
to be the case. He thus wrote to Lord Arlington, the 
Kaglish minister for foreign affairs: “ According to 
your lordship’s. orders, | send you the ring which the 
Duehess of Orleans kad on her finger when she died, 
which you will have the goodness to deliver to the 
king. I have taken the liberty to give an account tw 
the king himself of some things which Madame had 
cheneitien to communicate to him. Since her death, 
as you may imagine in such a case, there have been 
many rumours. ‘The general opinion is, that she has 


think Madame was prepared to die, and that she ought been poisoned, which renders the king and his minis- 


to be spoken to about religion. He said I was right ; 
and added, that her confessor was a Capuchin, who 
was good for nothing but showing himself along with 
her in her carriage, in order that the public might see 
that she had a confessor ; but that another sort of man 
was necessary to attend her on her deathbed. ‘Whom,’ 
he asked, ‘can we find, whose name may sound well 
in the gazette as having assisted Madame in her de- 
votions?’ IL answered that the best recommendation 
for a confessor at such a moment was, that he should 
be a good and devout man. ‘Ah,’ said he, ‘I have 
it—the Abbé Bossuet,* who has just been made 
Bishop of Condom ; Madame used sometimes to con- 
verse with hiin: he isthe man.’ He went to propose 
the abbé to the king, who told him that he ought to 





* Afterwards the celebrated Bishop of Meaux. His 
funeral sermon on the death of this princess is esteem- 
ed the most eloquent and powerful of his works. 





ters uneasy in the extreme.”—In his next letter he 
said : “ | write at present to mention to your lordship 
a circumstance which you are perhaps already aware 
of; it is, that the Chevalier de Lorraine has been per- 
mitted to come to court, and to serve in the army as a 
Maréchal-de-camp.” This passage was written in 


cipher ; and the letter goes on: “ If Madame has been 


poisoned, as almost every body believes, all France 
looks upon him as her murderer; and is surprised, 
with good reason, that the King of France has had so 
little consideration for the king, our master, as to al- 
low him to return to court, considering, too, the inso- 
lent manner in which he always behaved to the prin- 
cess during her life.” In the ambassador’s letter to 
the king, giving an account of his conversation with 
the dying princess, he says: ‘She spoke to me in 
English. I took the liberty to ask her if she did not 
believe that she had been poisoned? Her confessor, 
who stood by, and heard my question, said to her, 
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‘Madame, accuse nobody, and offer up your death as 
a sacrifice to God.’ This prevented her from answer- 
ing me ; and, though I repeated the question several 
times, she only shook her head. I asked for the cas- 
ket whieh contained her letters, that I might send 
them to your majesty; and she desired me to ask 
them of Madame de la Borde: but that lady was so 
overwhelmed with grief, that she fell into one faint- 
ing-fit after another, and, before she came to herself, 
Monsieur had laid hold of the casket and carried it off.” 

The princess’s body was opened in presence of the 

ysicians and surgeons of the court, and the English 
gmbassador’s physician; and their report was, that 
her death was natural, as the lungs were diseased, 
while the stomach and heart were sound. But Mad- 
“emoiselle de Montpensier says, in her Memoirs, that 
a separate writing was drawn up by the English phy- 
sician, and sent to England, to the great displeasure 
ofthe Duke of Orleans. And, it will be observed, it 
was after this examination that the English ambassa- 
dor, in the letters already quoted, so strongly expressed 
his belief that she had been poisoned. The duke’s 
second wife, too, who had gathered all the circum- 
stances belonging to this tragedy which were known 
at court, says positively that the princess was poison- 
ed; and that, when her body was opened, three holes 
were found in her stomach. ‘The evidence of court 
a such a case, cannot go for much. ‘The 

rench court had the greatest interest in making it 

appear that she had died a natural death. A rupture 
with Charles the Second was a thing to be greatly 
feared ; and it is easy to imagine how these political 
considerations way have influenced the report of the 
physicians. 

There can be no doubt, then, that the crime was 
committed : but who was the criminal? Some sus- 
picion fell at first upon the Duke of Orleans, but it 
appears to have been speedily dissipated. ‘The con- 
temporary writers concur in acquitting the duke, and 
inaceusing the Chevalier de Lorraine. This man, 
after the duchess had been the means of his exile, re- 
tired to Rome, where he bore his disgrace with great 
impatience. He had in the-duke’s household two 
friends, or rather companions of his debaucheries, the 
Marquis d’Effiat and the Count de Beuvron; men 
who eagerly desired his return, from the services he 
could do them with the duke. The duchess being 
the sole obstacle to his being allowed to return to Pa- 
Tis, he seems to have used their assistance in putting 
her out of the way; and this, it appears, was accom- 
plished by means of a subtle poison, which he sent 
them by an Italian agent of his villany, of the name 
of Morelli. 

This may almost be said to be proved by the facts 
stated by the Duke de St. Simon, and the second 
Duchess of Orleans. 

The duchess had been for some time in the habit of 
aking a cup of succory-water, by way of medicine, 
every evening at seven o’clock. A servant of her 
chamber had the care of making it; and, having done 
%, he put it in a cupboard in the antechamber, with 
acup to drink it from ; and, along with the china pot 
in which it was made, he put another, containing pure 
water, with which the duchess might mix it if she 
found it too bitter. The Marquis d’Effiat had ob- 
served all this. On the 29th of June, the day she was 
taken ill, in passing through this antechamber he found 
y in it; seizing the opportunity, he opened the 
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cupboard, took out the drinking cup, and was rubbing 
it with a paper when the servant came suddenly in, 
and, finding him so employed, said to him, “ Sir, 
what are you doing in that cupboard? Why do you 
touch Madame’s cup?’ “I am excessively thirsty,” 
answered d’Effiat, “and was seeking something to 
drink. [ was going to pour some water into this cup, 
but, seeing it dusty, | was cleaning it with a bit of 
paper.” ‘This circumstance was related to the second 
Duchess of Orleans by this domestic himself, who 
was long in her own service. He had been for many 
years in the service of: his former mistress, to whom 
he was strongly attached. 

In the evening the duchess drank the succory-water 
out of the cup ; was instantly seized with excruciatin:; 
pains, and exclaimed that she was poisoned. Her at- 
tendants had drunk some of the same succory-water, 
but not out of the same cup ; and it had done them no 
harm. It can hardly be doubted, therefure, that the 
drinking-cup was poisoned, and not the succory-water 
in the pot; and that d’Effiat was rubbing the inside of 
it with poison when he pretended, to the servant who 
surprised him, that he was cleaning it in order to drink 
from it. There was some cunning in poisoning the 
cup, beeause it was used by nobody but the duchess, 

She expired at three in the morning. The king, 
who seems to have conceived some deep suspicion, 
no sooner heard of her death than he got out of bed, 
sent for Brissac, an oflicer of his body-guards, and 
ordered him to go secretly, with six of his most trust- 
worthy men, seize Purnon, the duchess’s chief maitre 
@hétel, and bring him to his closet; which was in- 
stantly done. As soon as Parnon entered, the king 
desired Brissae and his valet-de-chambre to retire, and 
then, addressing him in a stern tone, and with a pierc- 
ing look; * Attend to what I say to you friend. If 
you confess all, and answer my questions truly, I 
shall pardon you, whatever you may havedone. But 
beware of the slightest disguise or concealment ; for 
otherwise you may look on yourself as a dead man 
before you leave this closet. Has Madame been poi- 
soned ?’”’—** Yes, sire,”” answered Purnon.—* Who 
poisoned her, and how was it committed ?”’ Purnon 
answered that it was the Chevalier de Lorraine who 
had sent the poison to d’Effiat and Beuvron; and he 
then detailed the circumstances which have been men 
tioned. Then the king, repeating his assurances of 
pardon and threats of death, asked, with an appear- 
ance of painful effort, “And, my brother—did he 
know of it?”—** No, sire,” said Purnon; “ none of 
us three was fool enough to speak of it tohim. He 
cannot keep a secret, and would have ruined us.” At 
these words the king uttered a long “ ah!” like a man 
who breathes again after being relieved from a load 
of anxiety. ‘ That,’’ he said, “is what I wished to 
know ; but take care that you have told me the trath.”’ 
He then called in Brissac, and ordered him to set 
Purnon at liberty as quietly as he had arrested him. 

The account of this remarkable interview was given 
by Purnon himself, many years afterwards, to M. Joly 
de Fleury, the procurenr-general, by whom it was re- 
lated to the Duke de St. Simon. “The same magis- 
trate,”’ says the duke, ‘in another conversation I had 
with him on the subject, told me some things he had 
not mentioned at first. A few days after Monsieur’s 
second marriage, the king took the new duthess aside, 
told her the above circumstance, and added, that he 
wished to satisfy her that he was too honourable a 
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man to have allowed her to marry his brother if he 
was guilty of such acrime. Madame made her own 
use of this information. Purnon had remained in her 
service as maitre d*hétel ; but by degrees she affected 
to make inquiries into the expenditure of her house- 
hold, and so annoyed Purnon that she forced him to 
leave her service.” 

“The persons who formed the plot to poison Ma- 
dame,” says the second Duchess of Orleans, “ dis- 
puted among themselves whether they should reveal it 
to Monsieur: but one of them decided the ques- 
tion by saying, ‘No, no; he would have us hanged 
were it ten years hence.’ ‘The deliberations of these 
wretches are well known. ‘hey made the duke be- 
lieve that the Dutch had given madame a slow poi- 
son, which had not taken effect till then; for, as to the 
poison itself, there was no denying it; she had three 
holes in her stomach. One Morelli was the agent 
employed to bring the poison from Italy: by way of 
recompense, he was afterwards placed in my house- 
hold as chief maitre d’hétel ; and, after plundering me 
in every way he could, his patrons made him sell his 
office at a high price.” She describes him as a man 
of superior talents, but totally unprincipled, given to 
every sort of debauchery and wickedness, and pro- 
fessing atheism even on his death-bed. 

There seeins, then, no reason to suppose that the 
Duke of Orleans had any participation in the murder 
of his wife. He had never loved her, for he seems 
to have been incapable of loving any one ; and he was 
led by the machinations of her enemies to treat her 
with neglect and unkindness. But neither, on the 
other hand, does he appear to have been capable of 
atrocious crimes. [le was weak, not wicked. It was 
the vile policy of Mazarin to enfeeble his mind from 
his very infancy. ‘ What do you mean,” said the 
subtle Italian to Mothe-le-Vayer, the young prince’s 
preceptor, “trying to make the king's brother an able 
man? If he were better educated than the king, he 
would soon forget the duty of blind obedience.” His 
mother, Anue of Austria, seems to have concurred in 
this odious policy. Even when grown up, she used 
to treat him like a great girl, dressing him in petti- 
coats for the amusement of her court; while his bro- 
ther was accustomed to manly occupations. Thus the 
Duke of Orleans was, all his life, imbecile in charac- 
ter, and effeminate in his tastes and amusements. He 
was fond of dress, parties of pleasure, masquerades, 
the pageantry of the drawing-room, and pompous cere- 
monials. ‘The natural result of his education, too, was 
utter selfishness and insensibility ; and, if he had no 
hand in the assassination of his unfortunate wife, it 
was evident that her death was a matter of entire in- 
difference to him.* 





*“The satisfaction,” says Hume, ‘which Charles 
reaped from his new alliance received a great check by 
the death of his sister, and still more by those melan- 
choly circumstances which attended it. Her death was 
sudden, after a few days’ illness; and she was seized 
with a malady upon drinking a glass of succory-water. 
Strong suspicions of poison arose in the court of 
France, and were spread all over Europe; and, as her 
husband had discovered many symptoms of jealousy 
and discontent on account of her conduct, he was uni- 
versally believed to be the author of the crime. Charles 
himself, during some time, was entirely convinced of 
his guilt; but upon receiving the attestation of physi- 





Some writers deny, or at least doubt, the guilt of the 
Chevalier de Lorraine. “It was alleged,” says Vol. 
taire, “that the Chevalier de Lorraine, a favourite of 
Monsieur, in order to take vengeance for the exile and 
imprisonment which his culpable conduct towards 
Madame had brought upon him, had committed this 
horrible act. But people did not consider that the 
Chevalier de Lorraine was then at Rome, and thatit 
was no easy matter for a Knight of Malta, only 
twenty years old, and living at Rome, to purchase the 
death of a great princess.” This is but a weak pre 
sumption in favour of Lorraine; for the circumstances 
related to the Duke de St. Simon and the second 
Duchess of Orleaus show that he was enabled to gn. 
tify his revenge, not by purchasing the death of the 
princess, but by having confederates about her very 
person, whose motives for desiring her death were a 
strong as his own. 

Lorraine’s restoration to favour, within two years 
of the commission of this crime, has been urged asa 
presumption that he could not have been the criminal; 
for, had he been guilty, it is said that the king would 
never have permitted him to return to France. We 
have already seen, from the passage written in cipher, 
in the English Ambassador’s letter to his own court, 
how much he was astonished at the permission which 
Lorraine had received to return to court, and to enter 
the military service. Madame de Sevigné, in a letter 
to her daughter, Madame de Grignan, in February, 
1672, says that Lorraine’s restoration to favour by the 
king was owing to the earnest entreaties of the Duke 
of Orleans, whose joy at obtaining it was as passion 
ate as his grief had been when his favourite was sent 
into exile. Although the king had been acquainted 
with Lorraine’s guilt, he could not well have resisted 
his brother’s importunities ; for, in the circumstances 
under which he had received his information, he could 
not allow it to appear that he knew any thing of the 
matter; and he was therefore under the necessity of 
outwardly treating Lorraine and his confederates as if 
the fatal secret had never come to his knowled 
Lorraine's return, too, was useful to the king; far, 
having unbounded influence over the duke’s conduct, 
he was the fittest instrument to manage him accori- 
ing to the policy of the court. 

Those who wish to relieve the Chevalier de Lor 
raine of the imputation of this dreadful crime, seem 
inclined to throw the suspicion of it on the Countess 
de Soissons. This Italian was of a deep and danger 
ous character. She bore a deadly hatred towards the 
Duchess of Orleans. She was so much implicated in 
the dark transactions of the notorious women, La Vi- 
goureux and La Voisin, that, when they were cor 
victed of preparing and selling poisons, she fled pre 
cipitately to Brussels ; and though Louis was greatly 
attached to her, as the companion and playfellow of 
his tender years, yet he would never hear of her re 





cians, who on opening her body found no foundations 
for the general rumour, he was, or pretended to be, 
satisfied. The Duke of Orleans indeed did never, ia 
any other circumstance of his life, betray such dispos- 
tions as might lead him to so criminal an action; and 
lady, it is said, drank the remains of the same gis 
without feeling any inconvenience. The sudden death 
of princes is commonly accompanied with these 
surmises, and therefore less weight is to be laid on the 
suspicions of the public.” 
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tam to France, and allowed her to die abroad. He 

jmes even expressed his regret at having per- 
pitted her to make her escape, and used to say, “I 
fear 1 am responsible before God for not having had 

arrested.”” From all this we are warranted in be- 
jieving that the Countess de Soissons was capable of 
wy atrocity ; but, of her being a party to this crime, 
there does not seem to be a vestige of evidence. 

It does not seem that any further light can now be 
thrown on this melancholy history. The character of 
the unfottunate princess is drawn, by all her cotem- 

ies, in the most engaging colours. Except by 
her cold-hearted husband, and the wretches who were 

ed together for her destruction, she was univer- 
nif beloved ; and her death is described as throwing 
igloom, not only over the court of France, but the 
whole nation. Even her faults are treated, by those 
who are far from charitable in their judgments, with 
indulgence and pity ; and, though she was an object of 
the libels and calumnies of Bussy Rabutin and writers 
of his stamp, the purity of her character as a wife has 
not been impeached by a single respectable authority. 


From the Retrospective Review. 


LIFE OF WILLIAM LILLY. 


My. William Lilly’s History of His Life and Times, 
from the year 1602 to 1681. Written by himself 
in the sixty-sizth year of his age, to his worthy 
friend, Extas Asumote, Esq. Published from the ori- 
‘ginal Manuscript. London, 1715. 


Witiam Livzy was a prominent, and, in the opinion 
ofmany of his cotemporaries, a very ae ye per- 
sonage in the most eventful period of English history. 
He was a principal actor in the farcical scenes which 
diversified the bloody tragedy of civil war; and 
while the King and the Parliar * were striving for 
mastery in the field, he was ueciding their destinies 
inthe closet. The weak and the credulous of both 
parties, who sought to be instructed in “ destiny’s dark 
counsels,” flocked to consult the “ wily Archimage,”’ 
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street or Bucklersbury, with a staid foot-boy, in a 
plush jerkin, plodding behind her—the reigning toast 
among “the men of wit about town,” and the leading 
groaner in a tabernable concert—glided alternately 
into the study of the trusty wizard, and poured into 
his attentive ear strange tales of love, or trade, or 
treason. ‘The Roundhead stalked in at one door, 
whilst the Cavalier was hurried out at the other. 

The Confessions of a man so variously consulted 
and trusted, if written with the candour of a Cardan 
or a Rousseau, would indeed be invaluable. The 
Memoirs of William Lilly, though deficient in this es- 
sential ingredient, yet contain a variety of curious and 
interesting anecdotes of himself and his cotemporaries, 
which, where the vanity of the writer, or the truth of 
his art, is not concerned, may be received with implicit 
credence. We shall endeavour to comprise in this 
article such parts of the work as are possessed of ge- 
neral and permanent interest, and to dismiss the re- 
maining portion, with all its schemes, nativities, pro- 
phecies, indecencies, and jargon, of ‘* the science as- 
trologick,”— 


* Soon to that mass of nonsense to return, 
Where things destroy’d are swept to things unborn.”* 


The family of the Lillys were hereditary yeomen in 
the obscure town of Diseworth, in Leicestershire ; 
a town of great rudeness, wherein it is not remember- 
ed that any of the fathers thereof did ever educate any 
of their sons to learning;” William’s parents, how- 
ever, were an exception to this rule, and the juvenile Al- 
bumazar was “ put to learn at such schools, and of 
such masters, as the rudeness of the place and coun- 
try afforded.” For the last two years of his being at 
school he was at the head of the highest form, and 
distinguished himself as a wrangler in Latin; bat his 
father’s poverty prevented his going to an University, 
as many of his schoolfellows had done. A neigh- 
bouring attorney obtained for young Lilly a situation 
with a gentleman in London, who wanted a youth 
who could write, to attend on him and his wife, and 
his father was very willing to be rid of a son who 
“could not work, drive the plough, or endure any 
country labour.” His master was upwards of sixty-six 
years of age, and was married to a woman still older 





who, with exemplary impartiality, meted out victory 
ad good fortune to his clients, according to the ex- 
teat of their faith, and the weight of their purses. A 
few profane Cavaliers might make his name the bur- 
then of their malignant rhymes—a few of the more 
srupulous among the Saints might keep aloof in 
sanctified abhorrence of the ** Stygian sophister”—but 
the great majority of the people lent a willing and re- 
verential ear to his prophecies and proguostications. 
Nothing was too high or too low—too mighty or too 
inigaificant for the grasp of his genius. The stars, 
his informants, were as communicative on the most 
tnvial as on the most important subjects. If a scheme 
was set on foot to rescue the king, or to retrieve a 
stray trinket—to restore the royal authority, or to 
wake a frail damsel an honest woman—to cure the 
mation of anarchy, or a lap dog of a surfeit, William 
ly was the oracle to be consulted. His almanacks 
were spelled over in the tavern and quoted in the se- 
tate; they nerved the arm of the soldier, and rounded 
the periods of the orator. The fashionable beauty, 
along in her calash from St. James’s or the 
Mall, and the prim, starched dame, from Watling- 
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than himself, yet never was any woman more jealous 
of a husband than she.” 


‘¢ My mistress was very curious to know of such as 
were then called cunning or wise men, whether she 
should bury her husband ? She frequently visited such 
persons, and this occasion begot in me alittle desire to 
learn something that way ; but wanting money to buy 
books, I laid aside these notions, and endeavoured to 
please both master and mistress.” 


In pleasing the latter, our hero was so successful, 
that in her last sickness she would scarcely permit 





* Besides his numerous astrological publications, 
Lilly was the author of Observations upon the Life and 
Death of King Charles the First, containing some curious 
facts relative to that unfortunate prince, and written in 
a spirit of impartiality well worthy the imitation of 
graver historians. We cannot deny the versatility of 
our astrologer’s principles; but, to his honour be it 
spoken, he never feels or feigns that rancour against 
his former associates, which is the most common and 
the most disgusting characteristic of political apostacy, 
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him to be out of her chamber, gave him “ five pounds in 
old gold,” and, being prevented from adequately re- 
warding his attentions, advised him to help himself 
out of his master’s property—which he assures us 
with great simplicity, he never did. 

“When 


uler her arm- 
hole a small sca ag f many things, which, 
one that was there de There 
this bag several! sigils, some of Jupiter in Trine, others 
of the nature of Venu : of iron, and one of gold, 
of pure angel-gol 
ling piece of King 
on one side was « 
tragrammaton 4- ; 
graven a | lamb. 


my mistress died, ul 


livered ut was in 


;, Som 
mes’scoin. In the ci 
1, Vicit Leo d 

ithin middle there was en- 
holy In the other circumference there 

was Amiraphel and three In t middle, Sanctus, 

Petrus, Alpha and Omega. 1 sold the sigil for thirty- 

two shillings, but transcribed the words verbatim 

have related.” 


\“ the 


+- 1e 


as i 


His masterconsoled himself for the loss of his aged 
spouse by selecting a younger helpmate, and dying 
soon after, Lilly, who appea through life to have 
been a favourite with the ladies, succeeded him ia the 
affections of His account of his court- 
ship to this fair dame is amusing: 

** My 
men, Vv 
was of a brown ruddy « 
mean stature, plain, no educ 
person, and of good condition: s had many suitors, 
old men, whom she declined; some gentlemen of de- 
caved fortunes, whom she liked not, for she was cove- 
} 


is 
his “ idow ° 


married to old 
no she 
complexion, corpulent; of but 
ition, yet a very provident 


mistress [who been twice 


ww resolve be cozened more; 


as n 


' 
ae 


was ob- 
i€ d a 
id nevera penny ; 


sparing: by mv fell servant she 
rently to say, she care 
her, so that he h 


v talk of me v 


> encoural< 


tous and 

served freq 1 not if she marr 
man that would lov 
and would ordinaril 
This servant gave m 
I was much perplexed he 
he would never 


} 
ven she was in bed. 


tto the onset : 


vr 


eive 


wh 
reat, for should I attempt her, 
slighted, she care for me after. 
wards; but again, I considered that if I should attempt 
and fail, she would never speak of it; or would any be- 
lieve | durst be so audacious as to propound 4 
question, the disproportion of years and fortune being 
so great betwixt us’? However, all her talk was of 
busbands ; and my saying day after 
dinner, she respected not wealth, but desired an honest 
man, I made answer, | thought I could fit her with such 
a husband; she asked me, where’ I made no 
ado, but presently saluted her, and told her myself was 
the man: she replied, | was too young; I said nay, 
what I had not in wealth, I would supply in love; and 
saluted her frequently, which she accepted lovingly ; 
and next day at dinner made me sit down at, dinner 
with my hat on my head, and said she intended to make 
me her husband; for her many 
lutes, &c. 

“T was very « areful te 


and be or 


such 


in presence one 


rave 


~} 
which I g Sa- 


keep all things secret, for I 





| 


| 


| 
| 


more , 


well knew, if she should take counsel of any friend, | 


my hopes would be frustrated, therefore I suddenly | 


procured her consent to marry, unto which she assent- 
ed; so that upon the eighth day of September, 1627, 
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time of her life, which was until October 1633, we 
lived very lovingly, I frequenting no company at all; 
my exercises were sometimes angling, in which | ever 
delighted.” 

We now come to an important era in the life of the 
future Nostradamus. 


How I came to study Astrology. 


**It happened on one Sunday, 1632, as myself and a 


l, of the bigness of a thirty-three shil- | Justice of the peace’s clerk were, before service, dis- 
coursing of many things, he chanced to say, that such 
| 4 person was a great scholar, nay, so learned that he 


could make an almanack, which to me then was strange 
one speech begot another, till, at last, he said, he could 
bring me acquainted with one Evans in Gunpowder- 
alley, who had formerly lved in Staffordshire, that 
was an excellent wise man, and studied the black art. 
The week after we went to see Mr. Evans. 
When we came to his house, he having been drunk the 
night before, was upon his bed, if it be lawful to call 
that a bed whereon he then lay ; he roused up himself, 
and, after some compliments, he was content to instruct 
ine in astrology ; I attended his best opportunities for 
seven or eight weeks, in which time I could seta figure 
perfectly. Books he had not any, except Haly de judi 
cits Astrorum, and Orriganus’s Ephemerides ; so that as 
often as I entered his house, I thought I was in the wil- 
derness. Now something of the man: he was by birth 
a Welshman, a master of arts, and in sacred orders; 
he had formerly had a cure of souls in Staffordshire, 
but now was come to try his fortunes at London, being 
in a manner enforced to fly for some otlences very 
scandalous committed by him in those parts, where he 
had lately lived; for he gave judgement upon things 
lost, the only shame of astrology was tiie most sa- 
turnine person my eyes ever beheld, either before I 
practised, or since ; of a middle stature, broad forehead, 
beetic-browed, thick shoulders, flat-nosed, full-lips, 
down-looked, black curling stiff hair, splay-footed ; to 
give him his right; he had the most piercing judgement 
naturally upon a figure of theft, and many other ques- 
tons, that | ever met withal; yet for money he would 
willingly give coutrary judgements, was much addicted 
to debauchery, and then very abusive and quarrelsome, 
seldom without a black eye, or some mischief or uther 
This is the same Evans who made so many antimonial 
cups, upon the sale whereof he principally subsisted ; 
he understood Latin very well, the Greek tongue not 
at all: he had some arts above, and beyond astrology, 
for he was well versed in the nature of. spirits, and had 
many times used the circular way of invocating, as in 
the time of our familiarity he told me. Two ot his ac- 
tions | will relate, as to me delivered. There was in 
Staffordshire a young gentlewoman that had, for her 
preferment, married an aged rich person, who being 
desirous to purchase some lands for his wife’s mainte- 
nance ; but this young gentlewoman his wife, was de- 
sired to buy the land in the name of a gentleman, her 
very dear friend, but for her use : after the aged man 
was dead, the widow could by no means procure the 
deed of purchase from her friend; whereupon she ap- 


same 


ne 


at St. George’s church, in Southwark, | was married | plies herself to Evans, who, for a sum of money, pro- 
unto her, and for two whole years we kept it secret. | mises to have the deed safely delivered into her own 


When it was divulged, and some people blamed her for | hands ; the sum was forty pounds. 


it, she constantly replied, that she had no kindred ; if 
1 proved kind, and a good husband, she would make 
me a man; if I proved otherwise, she only undid her- 
self. In the third and fourth years after our marriage, 
we had strong suits of law with her first husband’s 
kindred, but overthrew them inthe end. During all the 


Evans apples him- 
self to the invocation of the angel Salmon, of the nature 
of Mars, reads his Litany in the Common Prayer-Book 
every day, at select hours, wears his surplice, lives or- 
derly all that time; at the fortnight’s end Salmon ap- 
peared, and having received his commands what to do, 
in a small time returns with the very deed desired, lays 








it down gently upon a table where a white cloth was 
spread, and then, being dismissed, vanished, The deed 
was, by the gentleman who formerly kept it, placed 
among many other of his evidences in a large wooden 
chest, and in a chamber at one end of the house; but 
upon Salmon’s removing and bringing away the deed, 
all that bay of buildings was quite blown down, and all 
his own proper evidences torn all to pieces. The se- 
cond story followeth. 

** Some time before I became acquainted with him, 
he then living in the Minories, was desired by the Lord 
Bothwell and Sir Kenelm Digby to show them a spirit 
He promised so to do: the time came; and they were 
all in the body of the circle, when lo, upon a sudden, 
after some time of invocation, Evans was taken out of 
the room, and carried into the field near Battersea 
Causeway, close to the Thames. Next morning a 
countryman going by to his labour, and espying a man 
in black clothes, came unto him and awaked him, and 
asked him how he came there ’ 
derstood his condition, inquired where he was, how 
far from London, and in what parish he was; which, 
when he understood, he told the labourer he had been 
late at Battersea the night before, and by chance was 
left there by his friends. Sir Kenelm Digby and the 
Lord Bothwell went home without any harm, [and] 
came next day to hear what was become of him; just 
as they in the afternoon canie into the house, a messen- 
ger came from Evans to his wife, to come to him at 
Battersea. I inquired upon what account the spirit 
carried him away : who said, he had not, at the time of 
invocation, made any suffumiation, at which the spirits 
were vexed. It happened, that after ] discerned what 
astrology was, [ went weekly into Little Britain, and 
bought many books of astrology, not acquainting Evans 
therewith. Mr. A. Bedwell, minister of Tottenham- 
High-Cross, near London, who had been many years 
chaplain to Sir Henry Wotton, whilst he was ambassa- 
dor at Venice, and assisted Pietro Soave Polano, in 
composing and writing the Council of Trent, was late}; 


dead ; and his library being sold into Little Britain, I 
| supper in their garden-house, she being pleasant, told 


bought among them my choicest books of astrology. 
The occasion of our falling out was thus: a woman de- 
manded the resolution of a question, which when he 
had done, she went her way; 1, standing by all the 
while, and observing the figure, asked him why he 
gave the judgement he did, since’ the signification 
showed quite the contrary, and gave him my reasons ; 
which when he had pondered, he called me boy, and 
must he be contradicted by such a novice! But when 
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Evans, by this, un- | 
| figure he concludes, ‘this 
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“I yery well remember to have read in one of his 
manuscripts what followethi. 

** «Being in bed one morning.’ (says he) ‘I was de- 
sirous to know whether I should ever be a lord, earl, 
or knight, &c. whereupon I set a figure, and thereupon 
by which he concluded, that within 


my judgement :’ 
a lord or great man 


two years’ time he should be 
‘ but,’ says he, ‘before the two years were expired, the 
doctors put me in Newgate, and nothing came.’ Not 
long after, he was desirous to know the same things 
concerning his honour or greatship. Another figure 
was set, and that promised him to be a great lord with- 
in one year. But he sets down, that in that year he 
had no preferment at all; only, ‘1 became acquainted 
with a merchant’s wife, by whom I got weil.’ There 
is another figure concerning one Sir — Ayre his 
going into Turkey, whether it would be a good voyage 
or not: the doctor repeats all his astrologicsl reasons, 
and musters them together, and then gave his judge- 
ment it would be a fortunate voyage. But under this 
proved not so, for he was 

taken prisoner by pirates ere he arrived in Turkey, 
and lost all.’ He set several questions to know if he 
should attain the philosopher’s stone, and the figures, 
according to his straining, did seem to signify as much ; 
and then he tuggs upon the aspects and configurations, 
and elected a fit time to begin his operation; but by 
and by, in conclusion, he adds, ‘so the work went very 
forward ; but upon the O of }, the setting-glass broke, 
and [ lost all my pains He sets down five or six such 
judgements, but still complains all came to nothing, 
upon the malignant aspects of h 1 
** He wrote in a book left behind him, viz. ‘ This J 
made the devil write with his own hand in Lambeth 
Fields, 1596, in June or July, as | now remember,’ He 
professed to his wife there would be much trouble 
about Carr and the Countess of Essex, who frequently 





an 


? 


A 


| resorted unto him, and from whose company he would 





his heat was over, he said, had he not so judged to | 
|and dinner was ended, he very well : he went down to 


please the woman, she would have given him nothing, 
and he had a wife and family to provide for ; upon this 
we never came together after. Being now very mean- 
ly introduced, I applied myself to study those books I 
had obtained, many times twelve, or fifteen, or eighteen 
hours day and night ; 1 was curious to discover, whether 
there was any verity in the art or not. Astrology in 
this time, viz. in 1653, was very rare in London, few 
professing it that understood any thing thereof.” 


Whatever respect our author might feel for the seci- 
ence of “divine astrology,” his veneration certainly 


did not extend to its professors, of whom he relates | 
We shall select a few | 


some very edifying anecdotes. 
of the must remarkable. 

Dr. Simon Forman.—“ He wasa person that in ho- 
rary questions (especially thefts) was very judicious 
and fortunate ; so also in sicknesses, which indeed was 
bis master-piece. In resolving questions about mar- 


sometimes lock himself in his study a whole day. Now 
we come to his death, which happened as follows ; the 
Sunday night before he died, his wife and he being at 


him, that she had been informed he could resolve 
whether man or wife should die first; ‘ Whether shall 
I,’ (quoth she) ‘bury youorno” ‘Oh, Trunco,’ for 
so he called her, ‘thou wilt bury me, but thou wilt 
‘Yea, but how long first ” ‘I shall 
die,’ said he, ‘ere Thursday night.’ Monday came, all 
was well. Tuesday came, he was not sick. Wednesday 
came, and still he was well; with which his impertinent 
wife did much twit him in the teeth. Thursday came, 


much repent it.’ 


the water-side, and took a pair of oars to go to some 
buildings he was in hand with in Puddle-dock. Being 
in the middle of the Thames, he presently fell down, 
only saying, ‘An impost, an impost,’ and so he died. 


Sin Geonce Pecxuam.—“ In the year 1654, I taught 
Sir George Peckham, knight, astrology, that part which 

| concerns sickness, wherein he so profited, that in two 
| or three months he would give a very true discovery 
| of any disease, only by his figures. He practised in 
Nottingham, but unfortunately died in 1635, at St. 
Winifred’s Well, in Wales ; in which well he continued 
so long mumbling his Pater-Nosters and Sancia Wini- 
| frida ora pro me, that the cold struck into his body ; 
_and, after his coming forth of that well, never spoke 

more. 


Joun Humparerys.—** In the year 1640, I instructed 


riage he had good success: in other questions very | John Humphreys, master of that art, in the study of as. 
moderate. 





‘ 


trology : upon this occasion, being at London, by ac- 
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cident in Fleet-street, | met Dr. Percival Willoughby, 
of Derby ; we were of old acquaintance, and he but by 
great chance lately come to town; we went to the Mi- 
tre Tavern, in Fleet-street, where I sent for old Will. 
Poole the astrologer, living then in Ram-alley; being 
come tous, the doctor produced a bill, set forth by a 
master of arts in Cambridge, intimating his abilities for 
resolving of all manner of questions astrologically. The 


bill was showed, and I wondering at it, Poole made an- | 


swer, he knew the man, and that he was a silly fool ; 
*I,’ quoth he, ‘can do more than he ; he sees me every 
day, he will be here by and by and, indeed, he came 
into our room presently. Poole had, just as we came 
to him, set a figure, and then showed it me, desiring 
my judgement, which I refused, but desired the master 
of arts to judge first ; he denied, so I gave mine, to the 
very great liking of Humphreys, who presently inquired 
if I would teach him, and for what? I told him I was 
willing to teach, but would have one hundred pounds. 
I heard Poole, whilst | was judging the figure, whisper 
in Humphrey’s ear, and swear I was the best in Eng- 
land. Staying three or four days in town, at last we 
contracted for forty pounds, for | could never be quiet 
from his solicitations ; he invited me to supper, and be- 
fore [had showed him any thing, paid me thirty-five 
pounds. As we were at supper, a client came to speak 
with him, and so up into his closet he went with his 
client ; I called him in before he set his figure, or re- 
solved the question, and instantly acquainted him how 
he should discover marks of his client : 
he sets his figure, and presently discovers four moles 
the querent had ; and was so overjoyed therewith, that 


the moles or 


he came tumbling down the stairs crying, ‘Four by 
G—! four by G—!_ 1 will not take one hundred 
pounds for this one rule.’ In six weeks’ time, and tar- 
rying with him three days in a week, he became a most 
judicious person,” 

Wittram Honers.—“ All the aneient astrologers of 
England were much startled aml confounded at my 
manner of writing, especially old Mr. William Hodges, 
who lived near Wolverhampton in Staffordshire, and 
many others who understood astrology competently 
well, as they thought. Hodges swore I did more by 
astrology than he could by the crystal and use thereof, 
which, indeed, he understood as perfectly as any one 
in England. He was a great royalist, but could never 
hit any thing right.for that party, though he much de- 
sired it: he resolved questions astrologically ; nativi- 
ties he meddied not with; in things of other nature, 
which required more curiosity, he repaired to the crys- 
tal; his angels were Raphael, Gabriel, and Uriel : his 
life answered not in holiness and sanctity to what it 
should, having to deal with those holy angels. Being 
contemporary with me, I shall relate what my partner, 
John Scott, the same Scott as is before mentioned, af- 
firmed of him. John Scott was a little skilful in sur- 
gery and physick, so was Will. Hodges, and had for- 
merly been a school-master. Scott having some occa- 
sions into Staffordshire, addressed himself for a month 
or six weeks to Hodges, assisted him to dress his pa- 
tients, let blood, &c. Being to return to London, he 
desired Hodges to show him the person and feature of 
the woman he should marry. Hodges carries him into 
a field not far from his house, pulls out his crystal, bids 
Scott set his foot to his, and, after a while, wishes him 
to inspect the crystal, and observe what he saw there. 
«I see,’ saith Scott, ‘a ruddy complexioned wench in 
a red waistcoat, drawing a can of beer.’ ‘She must 
be your wife,’ said Hodges. ‘You are mistaken, sir,’ 
said Scott. 


marry a tall gentlewoman in the Old-Bailey.’ ‘ You 


‘Iam, so soon as I come to London, to | 
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must marry the red waistcoat,’ said Hodges. Scott 
| leaves the country, comes up to London, finds his gen- 
tlewoman married ; two years after, going into Dover, 
in his return, he refreshed himself at an inn in Canter- 
bury, and as he came into the hall, or first room there- 
of, he mistook the room, and went into the buttery, 
where he espied a maid, described by Hodges as before 
said, drawing a can of beer, &c. He then, more nar 
rowly viewing her person and habit, found her, in all 
parts, to be the same Hodges had described ; after 
which he became a suitor unto her, and was married 
unto her ; which woman I have often seen.” 


Of the famous astrologian, Joun Booker, who 


“eé 


was own’d without dispute, 
Through all the realms of nonsense absolute,” 


| till the star of Lilly appeared in the ascendant, we 
| have the following account of his mightier rival. 


“He was an excellent proficient in astrology, whose 
excellent verses upon the twelve months, framed ac- 
cording to the configurations of each month, being 
| blessed with success according to his predictions, pro- 
cured him much reputation all over England: he was a 
very honest man, abhorred any deceit in the art he stu- 
died; had a curious fancy in judging of thefts, and as 
successful in resolv.ng love-questions: he was no mean 
proficient in astronomy; he understood much in phy- 
sick ; was a great admirer of the antimonial cup; not 
unlearned in chymistry, which he loved well, but did 
not practise. He was inclined to a diabetes; and, in 
the last three years of his life, was afflicted with a dy- 
sentery, which at last consumed him to nothing: he died 
of good frame in 1667. Since his decease, I have seen 
|one nativity of his performance exactly directed, and 
| judged with as much learning as from astrology can be 
| expected.” 


| The nocturnal adventure, recounted in the follow- 
| ing extract, will remind our readers of a scene in The 
Antiquary, where Dousterswivel and his patron ex- 
plore the grave of Malcolm-the-Misticot, in search of 
| hidden treasure. 


“ Davy Ramsey, his majesty’s clock-maker, had been 
informed, that there was a great quantity of treasure 
| buried in the cioister of Westminster-Abbey; he ac- 
quaints Dean Williams therewith, who was also then 
| Bishop of Lincoln ; the dean gave him liberty to search 
after it, with this proviso, that if any was discovered, 
his church should have a share of it. Davy Ramsey 
finds out one John Scott,* who pretended the use of 
the Mosaical rods, to assist him herein: I was desired 
to join with him, unto which I consented. One win- 
ter’s night, Davy Ramsey,t with several gentlemen, 
myself, and Scott, entered the west side of the cloys- 
ters, the rods turned one over another, an argument that 
the treasure was there: the labourers digged at least 
six foot deep, and then we met with a coffin; but in re- 
gard it was not heavy, we did not open, which we af- 
terwards much repented. From the cloysters we went 
into the abbey church, where, upon a sudden, (there 
being no wind when we began) so fierce, so high, so 
blustering and loud a wind did rise, that we verily be 
lieved the west-end of the church would have fallen 
upon us; our rods would not move at all; the candles 


* This Scott lived in Pudding-Lane, and had some 
time been a page (or such like) to the Lord Norris. 
| + Davy Ramsey brought an half quartern sack to put 


| the treasure in. 
' 
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and torches; all but one, were extinguished, or burned | 


very dimly: John Scott, my partner, was amazed, look- | 
ed pale, knew not what to think or do, until I gave di- | 
rections and command to dismiss the demons; which | 
when done, all was quiet again, and each man returned 
unto his lodging late, about twelve o’clock at night; [| 
could never since be induced to join with any in such- 
like actions. 

“The true miscarriage of the business was, by rea-| 
son of so many people being present at the operation; | 
for there was above thirty, some laughing, others de- 
riding us; so that if we had not dismissed the demons, 
I believe most part of the abbey church had been | 
blown down; secrecy and intelligent operators, with a 
strong confidence and hepeteine of what they are 
doing, are best for this work.” 


Having buried his first wife, our Astrologian speed- 
ily provided himself with a second, who brought him 
five hundred pounds portion, but, with the help of her 
poor relations, managed to spend him twice that sum. 
She was, he says, “ of the nature of Mars,” and was 
possessed by a termagant spirit, which poor Lilly, | 
with all his skill, could never lay. In consequence, | 
perhaps, of his matrimonial infelicity, our sage be- 
came lean and melancholy, and retired, for the benefit 
of his health, to Hersham, where he resided from 
1636 to 1641, when, getting tired of the country, and, 
from the growing confusion of the times, ** perceiv- 


ing there was money to be got in London,” he return- | 


ed thither, and began to labour in his vocation with 

laudable assiduity : not contented with delivering his 

oracles in private, he commenced author, and his lu- 

cubrations, 
es a hundred hawkers’ load, 

On wings of winds came flying all abroad.” 


“In 1644, | published Merlinus Anglicus Junior, 
about April. I had given one day the copy thereof 
unto the then Mr. Whitlocke, who by accident was 
reading thereof in the House of Commons: ere the 
Speaker took the chair, one looked upon it, and so did 
many, and got copies thereof; which when I heard, I 
applied myself to John Booker to license it, for then 
he was licenser of all mathematical books; I had, to 
my knowledge, never seen him before; he wondered 
at the book, made many impertinent obliterations, | 
framed many objections, swore it was not possible to | 
distinguish betwixt king and parliament; at last li- 
censed it according to his own fancy; I delivered it unto 
the printer, who, being an arch Presbyterian, had five 
of the ministry to inspect it, who could make nothing 
of it, but said it might be printed, for in that I med- 
dled not with their Dagon. The first impression was 
sold in less than a week ; when I presented some to the 
members of parliament, I complained of John Booker, 
the licenser, who had defaced my book; they gave me | 
order forthwith to reprint it as | would, and let them 
know ifany durst resist me in the reprinting or adding 
what I thought fit; so the second time it came forth as 
I would have it. 


head, and so taken notice of; but after that I engaged 
body and soul in the cause of parliament, but still with | 
much affection to his majesty’s person and unto mo- 
narchy, which I ever loved and approved beyond any | 
government whatsoever; and you will find in this story 
many passages of civility which I did, and endeavour- | 
ed to do, with the hazard of my life, for his majesty: 


| gurden 
| brought to the general, who bid us kindly welcome to 
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but God had ordered all his affairs and counsels to have 
no successes; as in the sequel will appear.” 


* For some passages in his Starry Messenger, which 
were construed into a reflection on the Commission- 
ers of Excise, Lilly was arrested by the Serjeant-at- 
Arms, and brought before a committee of the House of 
Commons; but, having several good friends among 
the members, he not only escaped with impunity, but 
turned the laugh against Miles Corbet, who had in- 
stituted the proceedings against him from some per- 


| sonal pique. 


“ There being, in those times, some smart difference 
between the army and the parliament, the head-quar- 
ters of the army were at Windsor, whither I was car- 
ried with a coach and four horses, and John Booker 
with me. We were welcomed thither, and feasted in a 
where General Fairfax lodged. We were 


Windsor ; and, in effect, said thus much 

“*That God had blessed the army with many signal 
victories, and yet their work was not finished. He 
hoped God would go along with them until his work 
was done. They sought not themselves, but the wel- 
fare and tranquillity of the good people, and whole 
nation; and, for that end, were resolved to sacrifice 
both their lives and their own fortunes. As for the 
art we studied, he hoped it was lawful and agreeable 
to God’s word; he understood it not; but doubted not 
but both feared God; and therefore had a good 
opinion of us both.’ Unto his speech I presently made 
this reply: 

“* My lord, 1am glad to see you here at this time. 

“*Certainly, both the people of God, and all others 
of this nation, are very sensible of God’s mercy, love, 


we 


}and favour unto them, in directing the parliament to 


nominate and elect you general of their armies, a per- 
son so religious, so valiant. 

‘**The several unexpected victories obtained under 
your excellency’s conduct, will eternize the same unto 
all posterity. 

“* We are confident of God’s going along with you 
and your army, until the great work for which he 
dained you both, is fully perfected ; which we hope 
will be the conquering and subversion of your’s and 
the parliament’s enemies, and then a- quiet settlement 
and firm peace over all the nation, unto God’s glory, 
and full satisfaction of tender consciences. g 


or- 


* In the Ashmo'ecan Museum are preserved two ori 
ginal letters to Lilly: the one from an amorous swain 
who had consulted the sage in a matrimonial scheme, 
and had received a favourable judgement, which subse- 


| quent events had falsified, and who writes for farther 


information, expressing much regret and wonderment 
that “this businesse should go so crossely,”” but without 
any suspicion that the stars, or their interpreter, had 
played him false. The other letter is from Vincent 
Wing, 

<___ an under conjurer, 

Or journeyman ast rologer,”— 


“ Before that time, I was more Cavalier than Round-| soliciting the judgement of Lilly, ‘‘ concerning a great 


number of fine linnings’? which had been stolen from 
one of his clients (the lady of a M. P.) who would not 


be satisfied with the opinion of a second-rate wizard, 


in a case of such magnitude and intricacy. The let- 


lter, which is well seasoned with adulation, concludes, 


with requesting a puff for one of Wing’s forthcoming 


publications. 
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**¢Sir, as for ourselves, we trust in God; and, as 
Christians, believe in him. We do not study any art 
but what is lawful, and consonant to the scriptures, fa- 
thers, and antiquity; I humbly desire you to 
believe,’ &c. 

“This ended, we departed, and Mr. 
Peters, the minister, who lodged in the castle, whom 
we found reading an idle pamphlet, come from London 
that morning. ‘ Lilly, thou art here ‘Are 
not you there also” I replied. ‘ Yes, that I am,’ quoth 
he.—The words concernin; ne, were these 


went to visit 


’ } 
in,’ says he 


‘* From th’ oracles of the sibyls so silly, 
The curst predictions of William Lilly, 
And Dr. Sybbal!d’s Shoe-lane Philly, 
Good Lord, deliver me. 
Hugh 


two, not 


Peters, and 
to be di- 


“After much conference with 
some private betwixt 
vulged, we parted, and so came back to London 


} 
cuscourse us 


When Colchester was besieged, Booker and Lilly 
were sent for by the parliamentarians to encourage the 
soldiers, by them the town would very 
shortly be surrendered, as indeed was.” When 
Cromwel! was in Scotland, ‘1 day of one of their 
fights, a soldier stood with .2n 1 his hand ; and, 
as the several troops pass Lo, hear what 
Lilly saith; you are, in thi 1 victory, 
fight it out, brave boy that month’s 
prediction.” 

The royalists were not behind hand w 
ponents, in paying homage to the genius of Lilly; 
and, in affairs of the greatest moment, availed them- 
selves of the prescience of the “ profound gymnoso- 
phist,” who was by no means niggardly of his ad- 
vice to any party that could afford to pay for it. When 
the King was meditating an escape trom the soldiery 
at Hampton Court, a Mrs. Whorwood was despatch- 
ed, with his concurrence, to Lilly, to learn in what 
quarter he might remain concealed, tll he thought it 
prudent to declare himself. Lilly, having erected a 
figure, said, the King might be safely concealed in 
some part of Essex, about twenty miles from London: 
the lady happened to have a house, in that quarter, fit 
for his majesty’s reception, and went away the next 
morning to acquaint him with it. But the King was 
gone away, in the night, westward, and surrendered 
himself, at length, to Hammond, in the Isle of Wight; 
and thus the project was rendered abortive. He w 
again applied to by the same lady, in 1648, for the 
same purpose, while the King was at Carisbrook Cas- 
tle; whence, having laid a design to escape by saw- 
ing the iron bars of his chamber-window, Mrs. Whor- 
wood came to our astrologer, and acquainted him with 
it. Lilly procured a proper saw, and furnished her 
with aqua fortis besides ; by which means his majesty 
had nearly succeeded, but his heart failing, he pro- 
ceeded no farther. 


“assuring 


it 


glicus j 

yy him, * 

nla, promise 
j 


s—and then read 


1 } 


3m 


th their op- 


is 


“Whilst the King was at Windsor Castle, one day 
walking upon the leads there, he looked upon Captain 
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lieve it,’ said his majesty, ‘and that Lilly understands 
astrology as well as any man in Europe.’ ” 


While the parliament party retained its authority 
undiminished, Lilly continued to prophecy stoutly tu 
its behalf; but, finding its influence on the wane, he 
ventured to predict, in his 4@nglicus, “ that the Parlia- 
ment stood on a tottering foundation, and that the com- 
monality and soldiery would join together against 
them.”” 


** My daglicus was for a whole week every day in the 
parliament-house, peeped into by the Presbyterians, 
one disliking this sentence, another finds another fault, 
others misliked the whole; so in the end a motion was 
made, that @nglicus should be inspected by the Com- 
mittee for plundered ministers ; which being done, they 
were to return them to the house, viz. report its errors 

“A messenger attached me by a warrant from that 
Committee; 1 had private notice ere the messenger 
came, and hasted unto Mr. Speaker Lenthall, ever my 
friend. He was exceeding glad to see me, told me 
what was done, callec for &nglicus, marked the passa- 
ges. which tormented the Presbyterians so highly. I 


| presently sent for Mr. Warren the printer, an assured 


| 4nglicus, and asked if I wrote and printed it. 


Cavalier, obliterated what was most offensive, put in 
other more significant words, and desired only to have 
six amended against next morning, which very honest 
ly he brought me. I told him my design was to deny 
the book found fault with, to own only the six books 
I told him, I doubted he would be examined. ‘ Hang 
them,’ said he, ‘they are all rogues. Vl swear myself 
to the devil ere they shall have an advantage against 
you by my oath.’ 

“The day after, | appeared before the Committee, 
being thirty-six in number that day; whereas it was ob 
l,at other times, it was very difficult to get five 
of them together. At first they showed me the true 
I took 
the book and inspected it very heedfully; when I had 
done so, said thus 

“* This is none of my book; some malicious Presby- 
terian hath wrote it, who are my mortal enemies; I dis- 
own it.” The Committee looked upon one another 

listracted men, not imagining what I presently 


sery 


like G 
did; for I presently pulled out of my pocket six books, 
and said, ‘These | own, the others are counterfeits, 
published purposely to ruin me.’ The Committee were 
now more vexed than before; not one word was spoke 
a good while: at last, many of them, or the greatei 
number of them, were of opinion to imprison me 
Some were for Newgate, others for the Gate-house, 
but when one Brown, of Sussex, called the Presbyte 
rian beadle, whom the company of stationers had brib- 
ed to be my friend, by giving him a new Book of Mar 
tyrs; he, I say, preached unto the Committee this doc 
trine, that neither Newgate or the Gate-house were 


| prisons unto which at any time the Parliament sent 


Wharton’s almanack; ‘My book,’ saith he, * speaks | 
well as to the weather ;’ one William Allen standing by; | 


‘what,’ saith he, ‘saith his antagonist, Mr. Lilly?” ‘1 
do not care for Lilly,’ said his majesty, ‘he hath been 
always against me,’ and became a little bitter in his ex- 
pressions. | 
man, and writes but what his art informs him.’ 


|mous all over Europe ; I come to do him justice. 


| 


*Sir,’ said Allen, ‘the man is an honest | this is great injustice. 
‘I be- year, and acquaint the whole world with our injustice; 


prisoners: it was most convenient for the Serjeant-at 
Arms to take me in custody. 

“Mr. Strickland, who had for many years been the 
Parliament’s ambassador or afent in Holland, when he 
saw how they inclined, spoke thus: 

***] came purposely into the Committee this day to 
see the man who is so famous in those parts where I 
have so long continued: I assure you his name is fa- 
A 
book is produced by us, and said to be his; he denies 
it; we have not proved it, yet will commit him. Truly 
It is likely he will write next 
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and so well he may. It is my opinion, first to prove 
the book to be his, ere he be committed.’ 

* Another old friend of mine, Mr. Reynolds, spoke 
thus: 

**¢ You do not know the many services this man hath 
done for the Parliament these many years, or how many 
times, in our greatest distresses, we applying unto him, 
he hath refreshed our languishing expectations; he 
never failed us of comfort in our most unhappy dis- 
tresses. I assure you his writings have kept up the 
spirits both of the soldiery, the honest people of this 
nation, and many of us parliament men; and now at 
last, fora slip of his pen (if it were his) to be thus vi- 
olent against him, I must tell you, I fear the conse- 
quence urged out of the book will prove effectually 
true. Itis my counsel to admonish him hereafter to be 
more wary, and for the present to dismiss him.’ 

“ Notwithstanding any thing that was spoken on my 
behalf, I was ordered to stand commited to the Ser- 
eant-at-Arms. The messenger attached my person, 
said I was his prisoner. As he was carrying me away, 
he was called to bring me again. Oliver Cromwell, 
lieutenant-general of the army, having never seen me, 
caused me to be produced again, where he steadfastly 
beheld me for a good space, and then I went with the 
messenger; but instantly a young clerk of that commit- 
tee asks the messenger what he did with me, where’s 
the warrant? until that is signed, you cannot seize Mr. 
Lilly, or shall. Will you have an action of false im- 
prisonment against you? So I escaped that night, but 
next day obeyed the warrant. That night, Oliver 
Cromwell went to Mr. Reynold’s, my friend, and said, 
‘What, never a man to take Lilly’s cause in hand but 
yourself? None to take his part but you’ He shall 
not be long there.’” 


That the fame of our English Merlin was not con- 


fined to his own country, appears by the evidence of 


Mr. Strickland in the preceding extract, and he sub- 
sequertiy received from the King of Sweden, a pre- 
sent of a gold chain and medal, in requital of the ho- 
noursole mention he had made of his majesty in his 
Angl.cus. 


**In 1655, 1 was indicted at Hicks’s-Hall by a half- 
witted young woman. Three several sessions she was 
neglected, and the jury cast forth her bill; but the 
fourth time, they found it against me: I put in bail to 
traverse the indictment. The cause of the indictment 
was, for that 1] had given judgement upon stolen goods, 
and received two shillings and sixpence.—And this was 
said to be contrary unto an act in King James’s time 
made. 

“ This mad woman was put upon this action against 
me by two ministers, who had framed for her a very in- 
genious speech, which she could speak without book, 
as she did the day of hearing the traverse. She pro- 
duced one woman, who told the court, a son of her’s 
was run from her; that being in much affliction of mind, 
for her loss, she repaired unto me to know what was 
become of him; that I told her he was gone for the Bay- 
badoes, and she would hear of him within thirtedn 
days; which, she said, she did. 

“ A second woman made oath, that her husband be- 
ing wanting two years, she repaired to me for advice: 
that I told her he was in Ireland, and would be at home 
at such a time; and, said she, he did come accordingly. 

“| owned the taking of halfa crown for my judge- 
ment of the theft; but said, I gave no other judge- 
ment, but that the goods would not be recovered, 
being that was all which was required of me: the party, 
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before that, having been with several astrologers, some 
affirming she should have her goods again, others gave 
contrary judgement, which made her come unto me 
for a final resolution. 

** At last my enemy began her before-made speech» 
and, without the least stumbling, pronounced it before 
the court; which ended, she had some queries put unto 
her, and then I spoke for myself, and produced my own 
Introduction into court, saying, that I had some years 
before emitted that book for the benefit of this and 
other nations; that it was allowed by authority, and had 
found good acceptance in both universities; that the 
study of astrology was lawful, and not contradicted by 
any scripture; that I neither had or ever did use any 
charms, sorceries, or enchantments, related in the bill 
of indictment, &c. 

**She then related, that she had been several times 
with me, and that afterwards she could not rest a-nights, 
but was troubled with bears, lions, and tigers, &c. My 
counsel was the Recorder Green, who after he had an- 
swered all objections, concluded, astrology was a law 
ful art 

*** Mistress,’ said he, ‘what colour was those beasts 
that you were so terrified with” 

“* 1 never saw any,’ said she. 

“* How do you then know they were lions, tigers, or 
bears?’ replied he.—* This is an idle person, only fit for 
Bedlam.’ The jury, who went not from the bar, 
brought in, No true bill.” 


His second wife dying, to his great joy, he the 
same year ventured on a third, who, he says, “is sig- 
nified in my nativity by Jupiter in Libra; and she is 
so totally in her conditions, to my great comfort.” 

After the Restoration, being taken into custody and 


examined by a committee of the House of Commons, 
touching the execution of Charles I. ; he declared that 
Robert Spavin, then secretary to Cromwell, dining 
with him soon after that event, assured him that it 
was done by Cornet Joyce. Having sued out his par- 
don under the broad seal of England, he continued to 
labour in his vocation, unmolested by the ruling pow- 
ers, until the fire of London took place, when he was 
brought before a committee to depose what he knew 
respecting the cause of that calamity. 


** Sir Robert Brooke spoke to this purpose 

*** Mr. Lilly, This committee thought fit to summoa 
you to appear before them this day, to know, if you 
can say any thing as to the cause of the late fire, or 
whether there might be any design therein. You are 
called the rather hither, because in a book of yours 
long since printed, you hinted some such thing by one 
of your hierogtyphicks.” Unto which I replied, 

** * May it please your honours, 

** * After the beheading of the late King, considering 
that in the three subsequent years the Parliament act: «i 
nothing which concerned the settlement of the nation 
in peace ; and seeing the generality of people dissatis- 
fied, the citizens of London discontented, the soldiery 
prone to mutiny, I was desirous, according to the best 
knowledge God had given me, to make inquiry by the 
art 1 studied, what might from that time happen ‘unto 
the Parliament and nation in general. At last, having 
satisfied myself as well asI could, and perfected my 
judgement therein, I thought it most convenient to sig- 
nify my intentions and conceptions thereof, in forms, 
shapes, types, hieroglyphicks, &c. without any com. 
mentary, that so my judgement might be concealed 
from the vulgar, and made manifest only unto the wise. 








I herein imitating the examples of many wise pbiloso- 
phers who had done the like.’ 

***Sir Robert,’ saith one, ‘ Lilly 
bul.’ 

**I proceed further Said I, * having found, sir, that 
the city of London should be sadly afflicted with a great 
plague, and not long after with an exorbitant fire, I 
framed these two hieroglyphics as represented in the 
book, which in effect have proved very true.’ 
*“ * Did vou foresee the year ” said one. 
***! did not,’ said 1, ‘or was desirous 


l proceed d — 


is yet sub vesti- 


of that I 


made no scrutiny 
* *Now, sir, whether there 
ing the city, or anv employed to that purpose, I must 
deal ingenuously with you, that since the hre, I have 
taken much pains in search thereof, but cannot or could 
not give myself any the least satisfaction therein. 1 
conclude, that it was the only finger of God ; but what 
instruments he used thereunto I am ignorant.’ 
seemed well pleased with what I 


was any design of burn- 


‘The commiuttec 
spoke, and dismissed me with great civility 
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In his latter years, Lilly applied himself to the 


study of physic, and continued to practise that art, as 
well as astrology, at Hersham (where he had pur- 
chased an estate) till his death, which was occasioned 
by a paralytic attack, in 1681. He was interred in 
the chancel of the church at Walton, and his friend 
and dupe, the learned Elias Ashmole, placed over 
his remains “a fair black marble stone, which cost 
him six pounds, four shillings, and sixpence.” 

The number and extent of our extracts preclude our 
dwelling at any length on the merits or demerits of 
the departed Philomath. The simplicity and appa- | 
rent candour of his narrative might induce a hasty | 
reader of these Memoirs to believe him a well mean- | 
ing but somewhat silly personage, the dupe of his | 
own speculations—the deceiver of himself as well as | 
of others. But an attentive examination of the events | 
of his life, even as recorded by himself, will not war- | 
rant so favourable an interpretation. His systematic 
and successful attention to his own interest—his dex- 
terity in keeping on * the windy side of the law’’—his 
perfect political pliability—and his presence of mind 
and fertility of resources when entangled in difficul- 
ties—indicate an accomplished imposter, not a crazy 
enthusiast. It is very possible and probable, that at 
the outset of his career, he was a real believer in the 
truth and lawfulness of his art, and that he afterwards 
felt no inclination to part with so pleasant and so pro- 
fitable a delusion ; like his patron Cromwel!l, whose 
early fanaticism subsided into hypocrisy, he carefully 
retained his folly as a cloak for his knavery. Of his 
success in deception, the preceding narrative exhibits 
abundant proofs. The number of his dupes was not 
confined to the vulgar and illiterate, but included in- 
dividuals of real worth and learning, of hostile parties 
and sects, who courted his acquaintance and respected 
his predictions. His proceedings were deemed of 
sufficient importance to be twice made the subject of 
a parliamentary inquiry ; and even after the Restora- 
tion—when a little more skepticism, if not more wis- 
dom, might have been expected—we find him examin- 
ed by a Committee of the House of Commons, re- 
specting his fore-knowledge of the great fire of Lon- 
don. We know not whether it “should more move 
our anger or our mirth,” to see an assemblage of Bri- 
tish Senators—the cotemporaries of Hampden and 
Falkland—of Milton and Clarendon—in an age which 


| 





roused into action so many and such mighty energies 








—gravely engaged in ascertaining the causes of a 


| great national calamity, from the prescience of a 


knavish fortune-teller, and puzzling their wisdoms to 
interpret the symbolical flames, which blazed in the 
mis-shapen wood-cuts of his oracular publications. 

Butler, whose satire was “ as broad and general as 
the casing air,’’ could not overlook so conspicuous an 
object of ridicule, as Erra Pater Lilly ; and, in his Hu- 
dibras, has cursed him with an immortality of deri- 
sion and contempt. We cannot conclude this article 
better than with his witty account of the cunning man, 
hight Sipropue., 


“ That deals in destiny’s dark counsels, 
And sage opinions of the moon sells ; 
To whom all people, far and near, 

On deep importances repair ; 

When brass and pewter hap to stray, 
And linen slinks out of the way 
When geese and pullen are seduc’d, 
And sows of sucking pigs are chous’d, 
When cattle feel indisposition, 

And need th’ opinion of physician ; 
When murrain reigns in hogs or sheep, 
And chickens languish of the pip ; 
When yeast and outward means do fail, 
And have no power to work on ale ; 
When butter does refuse to come, 

And love proves cross and humorsome ; 
To him with questions * * * * 

They for discov’ry flock; or curing. 

* > > * > 
He had been long t’wards mathematics, 
Opticks, philosophy, and staticks, 
Magick, horoscopy, astrology, 

And was old dog at physiology 

But, as a dog that turns the spit, 

Bestirs himself, and plies his feet 

To climb the wheel, but all in vain, 

His own weight brings him down again ; 
And still he’s in the self-same place, 

Where at his setting out he was 
So, in the circle of the arts, 

Did he advance his nat’ral parts ; 
Till falling back still, for retreat, 
He fell to juggle, cant, and cheat : 
For as those fowls that live in water 
Are never wet, he did but smatter : 
Whate’er he labour’d to appear, 
His understanding still was clear, 
Yet none a deeper knowledge boasted, 
Since old Hodge Bacon, and Bob Grosted. 
* * . > * * 
Do not our great Reformers use 
‘This Stprornet to forbode news ? 
To write of victories next year, 
And castles taken yet i’th’ air ? 
Of battles fought at sea, and ships 
Sunk, two years hence, the last eclipse ’ 
A total o’erthrow giv’n the Kixe 
@ In Cornwall horse and foot next spring ! 
And has not he point-blank foretold 
Whatso’er the Close Committee would ? 
Made Mars and Saturn for the cause, 
The Moon for fundamental laws ; 
The Ram, the Bull, and Goat declare 
Against the Book of Common Prayer ; 
The Scorpion take the Protestation, 
And Bear engage for Reformation : 
Made all the royal stars recant, 
Compound, and take the covenant.” 
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OR, THE PARISH BOY’S PROGRESS. 





BY BOZ 


‘ BOOK THE FIRST. 







CHAPTER THE FIRST. 






Treats of the place where Oliver Twist was born, and of 


the circumstances attending his birth. 







Among other public buildings in the town of Mud- 





fog, it boasts of one which is common to most towns 





great or small, to wit, a workhouse; and in this work- 





house there was born on a day and a date which I need 





not trouble myself to repeat, inasmuch as it can be of 





no possible consequence to the reader, in this stage | 





of the business at all events, the item of mortality 
whose name is prefixed to the head of this chapter. 
For a long time after he was ushered into this world 
of sorrow and trouble, by the parish surgeon, it re- } 
mained a matter of considerable doubt whether the child | 







would survive to bear any name at all; in which case 





itis somewhat more than probable that these memoirs 





would never have appeared, or if they had, being com- 





prised within a couple of pages, they would have pos- 





sessed the inestimable merit of being the most concise 





and faithful specimen of biography extant in the litera- 
Although I am not dis- 





ture of any age or country. 
posed to maintain that the being born in a workhouse | 
is in itself the most fortunate and enviable circum- 






stance that can possibly befall a human being, I do 





mean to say that in this particular instance it was the 
best thing for Oliver Twist that could by possibility 
have oécurred. ‘The fact is, that there was consider- 
able difficulty in inducing Oliver to take upon himself’ 
the office of respiration,—a troublesome practice, but 










one which custom has rendered necessary to our easy 





existence,—and for some time he lay gasping on a 
little flock mattrass, rather unequally poised between 
this world and the next, the balance being decidedly 
Now, if during this brief pe- 







in favour of the latter. 
riod Oliver had been surrounded by careful grand- 






mothers, anxious aunts, experienced nurses, and doc- 





tors of profound wisdom, he would most inevitably and 
indubitably have been killed in no time. There being | 
nobody by, however, but a pauper old woman, who| 
was rendered rather misty by an unwonted allowance 
of beer, and a parish surgeon who did such matters by 










contract, Oliver and nature fonght out the point be-| 
The result was, that after a few strug- 





tween them. 





gles, Oliver breathed, sneezed, and proceeded to adver- 
tise to the inmates of the workhouse the fact of a new 
burden having been imposed upon the parish, by set- | 
ting up as loud a cry as could reasonably have been | 
15 


| 
| 
| 
| 
} 
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| corner with evident satisfaction, 
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TWIST. 


expected from a male infant who had not been pos- 
sessed of that very useful appendage, a voice, for a 
much longer space of time, than three minutes and a 
quarter. 

As Oliver gave this first testimony of the free and 
proper action of his lungs, the patehwork coverlet 
which was carelessly flung over the iron bedstead, 
rustled; the pale face of a young female was raised 
feebly from the pillow; and a faint voice imperfectly 
articulated the words *‘Let me see the child, and die.”’ 

The surgeon had been sitting with his face turned 
towards the fire, giving the palms of his hands a warm, 
and a rub, alternatively; but as the young Woman 
spoke, he rose, and, advancing to the bed’s head, said 
with more kindness than might have been expected of 
him— 

“Oh, you must not talk about dying, yet.” 

‘‘Lor bless her dear heart, no!’’ interposed the 
nurse, hastily depositing in her pocket a green glass 
bottle, the contents of which she had been tasting in a 
“Tor bless her dear 
heart, when she has lived as long as I have, sir, and 
had thirteen children of her own, and all on ’em dead 


| . . 
except two, and them in the wurkus with me, she’ll 


know better than to take on in that way, bless her dear 


heart! Think whatit is to be a mother, there’s a dear 


* 
| young lamb, do. 


Apparently this consolatory perspective of a mother’s 
prospects failed in producing its due effect. The pa- 
tient shook her head, and stretched out her hand to- 
wards the child. 

The surgeon deposited it in her arms. 
printed her cold white lips passionately onits forehead, 
passed her hands over her face, gazed wildly round, 
died. They chafed her 


She im- 


shuddered, fell back—and 
breast, hands, and temples; but the blood had frozen 
for ever. They talked of hope and comfort. They 
had been strangers too long. 

“It’s all over, Mrs. Thingummy,”’ said the surgeon, 


| at last. 


“Ah, poor dear; so it is!’’ said the nurse, picking 


' 
up the cork of the green bottle which had fallen out on 


the pillow as she stooped to take up thechild. ‘Poor 


de ar!”’ 

“You needn’t mind sending up to me, if the child 
cries, nurse,’’ said the surgeon, putting on his gloves 
with great deliberation. ‘It’s very likely it will be 
troublesome. Give it a little gruel if it is.”” He put 
on his hat, and pausing by the bed-side on his way to 
the door, added, “She was a good looking girl too; 
where did she come from?’’ 

“She was brought here last night,”’ replied the old 


woman, “by the overseer’s order. She was found ly- 


|ing in the street; she had walked some distance, for 


her shoes were worn to pieces; but where she came 
from, or where she was going to; nobody knows.”’ 
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The surgeon leant over the body, and raised the 
left hand. 


head: **no wedding-ring, I see. 


‘‘The old story,’’ he said, shaking his 
Ah! good night.’’ 
The medical gentleman walked away to dinner; and 
the nurse, having once more applied herself to the green 
bottle, sat down on alow chair before th 
proceeded to dress the iafant. 

And what an example of the power of dress young 
Wrapped in the blanket which 


covering, he 


Oliver Twist was! 
had hitherto f 

*hild 
been hard 


fixed his station in society. 


rined his only might have 


of a nobleman or a beggar;—it would 
hauchtiest to have 


But 


I for ti 


stranger 
he 


veloped in the old calico robes, that had grown yellow 


lave 1¢ 


now was elii- 
in the same service; he was badged and ticketed, and 
fell into his place at once—a parish child—the orphan 
of a workhouse—the humble, half-starved drudge—to 
be cuffed and buffeted through the world, despised by 
all, and pitied by none. 

Oliver cried lustily. If he could have known that 
he was an orphan, left to the tender mercies of church- 
wardens aod overseers, perhaps he would have cried 


the louder, 


CHAPTER THE SECOND 


Treats of Oliver Twist’s Growth, Education, and Board. | 


For the next eight or ten months, Oliver was the | 


victim of a systematic course of treachery and decep- 


tion—he was brought up by hand. The hungry and 


destitute situation of the infant orphan was duly re- 
ported by the workhouse authorities to the parish au- 


thorities. ‘The parish authorities inquired with dignity 


of the workhouse authorities, whether there was no 


female then domiciled in “the house’” who was ina 


situation to impart to Oliver the consolation and nour- 


ishment of which he stood in need. The workhouse 


authorities replied with humility that there was not. 
Upon this the parish authorities magnanimously and 


humanely resolved, that Oliver should be ‘“‘farmed,”’ 


or, in other words, that he should be despatched to a 
branch-workhouse some three miles off, where twenty 
or thirty other juvenile offenders against the poor-laws 


rolled about the floor all day, without the inconve- 


nience of too much food, or too much clothing, under 
the parental superintendence of an elderly female who 


received the culprits at and for the consideration of 
sevenpence-halfpenny per small head per week. Seven- 
pence-halfpenny’s worth per week is a good round 


diet for a child; a great deal may be got tor seven- 


pence-halfpenny—quite enough to ove rload its stomach, 
and make it uncomfortable. The elderly female was 
a woman of wisdom and experience; she knew what 
was good for children, and she had a very accurate 
perception of what was good for herself. So, she ap- 


propriated the greater part of the weekly stipend to her 


fire, and 
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own use, and consigned the rising parochial generation 
to even a shorter allowance than was originally pro- 
vided for them; thereby finding in the lowest depth a 
| a deeper still, and proving herself a very great experi- 
| mental philosopher. 

| Eve rybody knows the story of another experimental 
| philosopher; who had a great theory aboyt a horse 
| be ing able to live without eating, and who demonstrated 
it so well, that he got his own horse down to a strawa 
day, and would most unquestionably have rendered him 
a very spirited and rampacious animal upon nothing at 
jall, if he hadn’t died, just four-and-twenty hours before 
he was to have had hia first comfortable bait of air. 
| Unfortunately for the experimental philosophy of the 
|female to whose protecting care Oliver Twist was 
delivered over, a similar result usually attended the 


| Operation of her system; for just at the very moment 


| when achild had contrived to exist upon the smallest 
| possible portion of the weakest possible food, it did 

perversely happen in eight and a half cases out of ten, 
| either that it sickened from want and cold, or fell into 
| the fire from neglect, or got smothered by accident; in 
j any one of which cases, the miserable little being was 
jusually summoned into world, and there 
| gathered to the fathers which it had never known in 


another 


this. 

Occasionally, when there was some more than usually 
interesting inquest upon a parish child who had been 
| overlooked in turning up a beadstead, or inadvertently 
| scalded to death when there happened to be a washing, 

(though the latter accident was very scarce,—anything 
approaching to a washing being of rare occurrence in 
| the farm,) the jury would take 
|ask troublesome questions, or the parishioners would 


it into their heads to 


rebelliously affix their signatures to a remonstrance: 
| but these impertinences were speedily checked by the 
evidence of the surgeon, and the testimony of the beadle; 
the former of whom had always opened the body, and 
found nothing inside (which was very probable indeed), 
and the latter of whom invariably swore whatever the 
|parish wanted, which was . very self-devotional. 
Besides, the board made periodical pilgrimages to the 
farm, and always sent the beadle the day before, to say 
they were coming. The children were neat and clean 
| to behold, when they went; and what more would the 
people have? 

It cannot be expected that this system of farming 
would produce any very extraordinary or luxuriant crop. 
| Oliver Twist’s eight birth-day found him a pale, thin 
| child, somewhat diminutive in stature, and decidedly 
| small in circumference. But nature or inheritance had 
implanted a good sturdy spirit in Oliver’s breast; it had 


| plenty of room to expand, thanks to the spare diet of 
| the establishment; and perhaps to this circumstance 


may be attributed his having any eighth birth-day at 
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all. 


birth-day; and he was keeping it in the coal-cellar with 


Be this as it may, however it was his eighth 


a select party of two other young gentlemen, who, after 
participating with him in a sound threshing, had been 
locked up therein, for atrociously presuming to be 


hungry, when Mrs. Mann, the good lady of the house, | 
was unexpectedly startled by the apparition of Mr. | 


Bumble the beadle, striving to undo the wicket of the 
garden-gate, 

“Goodness gracious! is that you, Mr. Bumble, sir!”’ 
said Mrs. Mann, thrusting her head out of the window 


in well-affected ecstacies of joy. **(Susan, take Oliver 
and them two brats up stairs, and wash ‘em directly.) 
—My heart alive! Mr. Bumble, how glad I am to see 
you sure-ly ,? 

Now Mr. Bumble was a fat man, and a choleric one; 


so, instead of responding to this open-hearted salutation 


in a kindred spirit, he gave the little wicket a tremen- | 


dous shake, and then bestowed upon it a kick, which 
could have emanated from no leg but a beadle’s. 

‘<Lor, only think,’ said Mrs. Mann, running out,— 
for the three boys had been removed by this time,— 
“only think of that! ‘That I should have forgotten that 
the gate was bolted on the inside, on account of them 
dear children! Walk in, sir; walk in, pray, Mr. 
Bumble; do, sir.’ 

Although this invitation was accompanied with a 
curtsey that might have softened the heart of a church- 
warden, it by no means mollified the beadle. 

‘Do you think this respectful or proper conduct, 


Mrs. Mann,”’ inquired Mr. Bumble, grasping his cane, | 


—‘‘to keep the parish officers a-waiting at your 
garden-gate, when they come here on porochial busi- 
ness connected with the porochial orphans? Are you 
aware, Mrs. Mann, that you are, as | may say, a 
porochial delegate, and a stipendiary?’’ 

“I’m sure, Mr. Bumble, that 1 was only a-telling 
one or two of the dear children as is so fond of you, 
that it was you a-coming,” 


great humility. 


Mr. Bumble had a great idea of his oratorical powers | 


and his importance. He had displayed the one, and 
vindicated the other. He relaxed. 

“Well, well, Mrs. Mann,”’ he replied in a calmer 
tone; “it may be as you say; it may be. Lead the way 
in, Mrs, Mann; for I come on business, and have got 
something to say.”’ 

Mrs. Mann ushered the beadle into a small parlour 
with a brick floor, placed a seat for him, and officiousl y 
deposited his cocked hat and cane on the table before 
him. Mr. Bumble wiped from his forehead the perspi- 
ration which his walk had engendered, glanced com- 
placently at the cocked hat, and smiled. Yes, he 
amiled; beadles are but men, and Mr. Bumble smiled. 

“Now don’t you be offended at what I’m a-going to 
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say,’ observed Mrs. Mann with captivating sweetness. 
**You’ve had a long walk, yeu know, or I wouldn't 
mention it. Now will you take a little drop of some- 
thing, Mr. Bumble?”’ 

‘‘Not a drop—not a drop,” Mr. Bumble, 


waving his right hand in a dignified, but still placid 


said 


hianper,. 


**T think will,’’ said Mrs. Mann, who had 


noticed the tone of the refusal, and the gesture that had 


you 


accompanied it. “Just a /eet/e drop,” with a little cold 
| water, and a lump of sugar.” 

Mr. Bumble coughed. 

“Now, just ** said Mrs. Mann persua- 


lias] 
ilitie are D> 


sively. 
“What is it?’’ inquired the beadle. 
“Why it’s what I’m obliged to keep a little of in the 


| house, to put in the blessed infants’ Daffy when they 


ain’t well, Mr. Bumble,” replied Mrs. Mann as she 
| opened a corner cupboard, and took down a bottle and 
glass. “It’s gin.” 

“Do you give the children Daffy, Mrs. Mann?” 
inquired Bumble, following with his eyes the interest- 
| ing process of mixing. 

“Ah, bless’em, that I do, dear as it is,” replied the 


nurse. ‘I couldn’t see ’em suffer before my eyes, you 


” 





know, sir. 
‘**No,”’ said Mr. Bumble approvingly; “no, you could 
not. You are a humane woman, Mrs. Mann.’’—(Here 


| she set down the glass.) —**I shall take an early op- 


portunity of mentioning it to the board, Mrs. Mann.” 
(He drew it towards him.)—**You feel as a mother, 
Mrs. Mann.’’—(He stirred the gin and water, )—*‘I— 
I drink your health with cheerfulness, Mrs. Mann;’?— 


| and he swallowed half of it. 


“And now about business,” said the beadle, taking 
out a leathern pocket-book. ‘*The child that was half- 
baptised, Oliver Twist, is eight years old to-day.” 





replied Mrs. Mann with | 


“Bless him!’’ interposed Mrs. Mann, inflaming her 
left eye with the corner of her apron. 

“And notwithstanding an offered reward of ten pound, 
which was afterwards increased to twenty pound,— 
notwithstanding the most superlative, and, I may say, 
supernat’ral exertions on the part of this parish,” said 
Bumble, ‘*we have never been able to discover who is 
his father, or what is his mother’s settlement, name, or 
condition.”’ 

Mrs. Mann raised her hands in astonishment; but 
added, after a moment’s reflection, ‘How comes he to 
have any name at all, then?”’ 

The beadle drew himself up with great pride, and 
said, “I inwented it.”’ 

“You, Mr. Bumble!”’ 

“], Mrs. Mann. We name our foundlin’s in alpha- 
betical order. The last was a S——Swubble: I named 


him. This was a T,—Twist: I named Aim. The next 
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one as comes will be Unwin, and the next Vilkins. I 
have got names ready made to the end of the alphabet, 
and all the way through it again, when we come to Z.” 

“Why, you're quite a literary character, sir!’’ said 
Mrs. Mann. 

“Well, well,’’ said the beadle, evidently gratified 
with the compliment; “perhaps I may be; perhaps | 
mav be, Mrs. Mann.” He finished the gin and water, 
and added, **Oliver being now too old to remain here, 
the Board have determined to have him back into the 
house; and | have come out myself to take him there, 
—so let me see him at once.” 

“Jl fetch him directly,”’ said Mrs. Mann, leaving 
the room for that purpose. 
time had as much of the outer coat of dirt which en- 
crusted his face and hands removed as could be scrubbed 
off in one washing, was led into the room by his 
benevolent protectress. 

«Make a bow to the gentleman, Oliver,” said Mrs. 
Mann. 

Oliver made a bow, which was divided between the 
beadle om the chair and the cocked hat on the table. 

“Will you go along with me, Oliver?’’? said Mr. 
Bumble in a majestic voice. 

Oliver 
with anybody with great readiness, when, 


was about to say that he would along 


upwards, he caught sight of Mrs. Mann, who had got 
behind the beadle’s chair, and was shaking her fist at 
He took the hint at 
once, for the fist had been too often impressed upon 


his body not to be deeply impressed 


him with a furious countenance. 


upon his recollee- 


tion. 
“Will sh 
“No, she can’t,” replied Mr. Bumble; “but she’l 


go with met” inquired poor Oliver. 
come and see you, sometimes.” 

‘his was no very great consolation to the child; but, 
young as he was, he had sense enough to make a feint 
of feeling great regret at going away. It was no very 
difficult matter for the boy to call the 
Hunger and recent ill-usage are great assistants 


ars into his 
eyes. 
if you want to cry; and Oliver cried very naturally in- 
deed. 
what Oliver wanted a great deal more, a piece of bread 
and butter, lest he should seem too hungry when he 
got to the workhouse. With the slice of bread in his 
hand, and the little brown-cloth parish cap upon his 
head, Oliver was then led away by Mr. Bumble from 
the wretched home where one kind word or look had 
And yet 


Mrs. Mann gave him a thousand embraces, and, 


never lighted the gloom of his infant years. 
he burst into an agony of childish grief as the cottage- 


gate closed after him. Wretched as were the little 


companions in misery he was leaving behind, they | 
were the only friends he had ever known; and a sense | 


of his loneliness in the great wide world sank into the 
child’s heart for the first time. 
Mr. Bumble walked on with long strides; and little 


And Oliver having by this | 


glancing | 
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| Oliver, firmly grasping his gold-laced cuff, trotted be- 
side him, inquiring at the end of every quarter of 
| a mile whether they were “nearly there,” to which in- 
| terrogations Mr. Bumble returned very brief and snap- 
pish replies; for the temporary blindness which gin 
lend water awakens in some bosoms had by this time 


evaporated, and he was once again a beadle. 

Oliver had not been within the walls of the work- 
house a quarter of an hour, and had scarcely completed 
the demolition of a second slice of bread, when Mr. 
Bumble, who had handed him over to the care of an old 
woman, returned, and, telling him it was a board night, 
informed him that the board had said he was to appear 
before it forthwith. 

Not having a very clearly defined notion what a live 
board was, Oliver was rather astounded by this intelli- 
gence, and was not quite certain whether he ought to 
laugh or cry. He had no time to think about the mat- 
ter, however; for Mr. Bumble gave him a tap on the 
| head with his cane to wake him up, and another on his 

back to make him lively, and, bidding him follow, 
conducted him into a large whitewashed room, where 
eight or ten fat gentlemen were sitting round a table, 
| at the top of which, seated in an arm-chair rather high- 
er than the rest, was a particularly fat gentleman with 
a very round, red face. 


| ‘Bow to the board,” said Bumble. Oliver brushed 


| aw ay two or three tears that were lingering in his eyes, 
and seeing no board but the table, fortunately bowed 
to that. 

‘“‘What’s your name, boy?” said the gentleman in 
the high chair. 

Oliver was frightened at the sight of so many gen- 
tlemen, which made him tremble: and the beadle gave 
him another tap behind, which made him ery; and these 
two causes made him answer in a very low and hesi- 
tating voice; whereupon a gentleman in a white waist- 
coat said he was a fool, which was a capital way of 
raising his spirit, and putting him quite at his ease. 

“Boy,” said the gentleman in the high chair; “listen 
tome. You know you're an orphan, I suppose?” 

*‘What’s that, sir?”’ inquired poor Oliver. 

“The boy is a fool—I thought he was,”’ said the 
gentleman in the white waistcoat, in a very decided 
tone. If one member of a class be blessed with an in- 
tuitive perception of others of the same race, the gen- 
itleman in the white waistcoat was unquestionably 
well qualified to pronounce an opinion on the matter. 

“Hush!” said the gentleman who had spoken first. 
'**You know you’ve got no father or mother, and that 
you are brought up by the parish, don’t you?” 

“Yes, sir,”’ replied Oliver, weeping bitterly. 

““What are you crying for?’’ inquired the gentleman 
|in the white waistcoat; and to be sure it was very ex- 
| traordinary. What coud he be crying for? 

“I hope you say your prayers every night,” said 
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another gentleman in a gruff voice, “and pray for the 
people who feed you, and take care of you, like a 
Christian.” 
“Yes, sir,” 
who spoke last was unconsciously right. 
have been very like a Christian, and a marvellously 
good Christian, too, if Oliver had prayed for the people 
But he hadn’t, because 


The gentleman 
It would 


stammered the boy. 


who fed and took care of him. 
nobody had taught him. 
“Well 
taught a useful trade,” 
the high chair. 
“So you'll begin to pick oakum to-morrow morning 
added the in the white 


come here to be educated, and 


said the red-faced gentleman in 


you have 


at six o'clock,” surly one 
waistcoat. 

For the combination of both these blessings in the | 
one simple process of picking oakum, Oliver bowed | 
low by the direction of the beadle, and was then hur- 
ried away to a large ward, where, on a rough hard bed, 
he sobbed himself to sleep. 
of the tender laws of this favoured country! they let 


the paupers go to sleep! 


Poor Oliver! he little thought, as he lay sleeping in | 


of all around him, that the 


happy unconsciousness 


board had that very day arrived at a decision which | 
would exercise the most material influence over all his | 
| bricks of which it was composed; employing them- 


future fortunes. But they had. And this was it: 


The members cf this board were very sage, deep, 


philosophical men; and when they came to turn their | 
attention to the workhouse, they found out at once, what 


ordinary folks would never have discovered,—the poor 
people liked it! 
tertainment for the poorer 
there was nothing to pay,—a public breakfast, dinner, 


classes,—a tavern where 


tea, and supper, all the year round,—a brick and mortar | 


elysium, where it was all play and no work. Oho!” 


said the board, looking vety knowing; “‘we are the | 


fellows to set this to rights; we'll stop it all in no 


time.”’ 


compel no body, not they,) of being starved by a gradual 
process in the house, or by a quick one out of it. 
With this view, they contracted with the water-works 
to lay on an unlimited supply of water, and with a} 
corn-factor to supply periodically small quantities of | 
oatmeal; and issued three meals of thin gruel a-day, 


What a noble illustration | 


It was a regular place of public en-| 


So they established the rule, that all poor| 
people should have the alternative (for they would | 
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| not have started up in all classes of society, if it had 
not been coupled with the workhouse. But they were 
long-headed men, and they had provided for this diffi- 
culty. The relief was inseparable from the workhouse 
and the gruel; and that frightened people. 

after Oliver Twist was 
It was 


For the first three months 
removed, the system was in full operation. 
rather expensive at first, in consequence of the increase 
in the undertaker’s bill, and the necessity of taking in 
the clothes of all the paupers, which fluttered loosely 
on their wasted, shrunken forms, after a week or two’s 
gruel. But the number of workhouse inmates got thin, 
as well as the paupers; and the board were in écsta- 
sies. The room in which the boys were fed, was a 
large stone hall, with a copper at one end, out of which 

the master, dressed in an apron for the purpose, and 
assisted by one or two women, ladled the gruel at 
meal-times; of which composition each boy had one 
porringer, and no more,—except on festive occasions, 
and then he had two ounces and a quarter of bread be- 
The bowls 
polished them with their spoons, till they shone again; 
and when they had performed this operation (which 
never took very long, the spoons being nearly as large 
as the bowls,) they would sit staring at the copper 
with such eager eyes, as if they could devour the very 


sides. never wanted washing—the boys 


selves meanwhile in sucking their fingers most assidu- 
ously, with the view of catching up any stray splashes 
of gruel that might have been cast thereon. Boys 
have generally excellent appetites: Oliver Twist and 
his companions suffered the tortures of slow starvation 
| for three months; at last they got so voracious and 
| wild with hunger, that one boy, who was tall for his 
age, and hadn’t been used to that sort of thing, (for 
his father had kept a small cook's shop,) hinted dark- 


ly to his companions, that unless he had another basin 


a : ; ° 
of gruel per diem, he was afraid he should some night 


eat the boy who slept next him, who happened to be 
a weakly youth of tender age. He had a wild, hungry 
| eye, and they implicitly believed him. A council was 
held; vast who should walk up to the master 


after supper that evening, and ask for more; and it fel | 


lots were ¢ 


to Oliver Twist. 
| The evening arrived: the boys took their places; the 
master, in his cook’s uniform, stationed himself at the 


with an onion twice a week, and half a roll on Sun-| copper; his pauper assistants ranged themselves be- 
They made a great many other wise and hu- | hind him; the gruel was served out, and a long grace 


days. 
The gruel disap- 


mane regulations having reference to the ladies, which | was said over the short commons. 
it is not necessary to repeat; kindly undertook to di-| peared, and the boys whispered to each other and 
vorce poor married people, in consequence of the great | winked at Oliver, while his next neighbours nudged 
expense of a suit in Doctors’ Commons; and, instead | him. Child as he was, he was desperate with hunger, 
of compelling a man to support his family as they had | and reckless with misery. He rose from the table, and, 
theretofore done, took his family away from him, and | advancing, basin and spoon in hand, to the master, 
made him a bachelor! There is no telling how many | said, somewhat alarmed at his own teme rity— 

applicants for relief under these last two heads would | “Please, sir, | want some more.” 
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The master was a fat, healthy man, but he turned 
very pale. He gazed in stupified astonishment on the 
small rebel for some seconds, and then clung for sup- 
port to the copper. The sistants were paralysed with 
wonder, and th th fear. 


“Wi it length, in 


**Please, sir,” re 


1 faint voice. 
ied Oliver, ‘I want some more.”’ 
The master aimed a b at Oliver’s head with the 
ladle, pinioned him in his arms, and shrie ked aloud for 
the beadle. 
The board 
Mr. Bumble rushed i he re in great excitement, 
} 


the high chair, said,— 


conclave, when 


and addressing th: 
“Mr. Limbkins, 


Twist has asked for more.”” There was a 


pardon, sir;—Oliver 
eneral start. 
Horr r was depict d on every countenance. 
“For more!”’ said Mr. Limbkins. “Compose your- 
self, Bumble, and answer me distinctly. Do I under- 


stand that he Ke more, after he had eaten the 
supper allotte 
‘He did, sir,” replied Bumble. 
“That boy will be hung,”’ said the gentleman in the 
San “ 
white waistcoat; “1 know that boy will be hung. 


Nobody 
opinion. 


prophetic gentleman’s 
An animated discussion took place. Oliver 
a bill was 


econtroverted the 


was ordered into instant confinement; and 
next morning pasted on the outside of the gate, offering 
a reward of five pounds to any body who would take 
Oliver Twist off the hands of the parish: in other words, 
five pounds and Oliver Twist were offered to any man 
or woman who wanted an apprentice to any trade, 
business, or calling. 

“TI never was more convinced of any thing in my 
life,” said the gentleman in the white waistcoat, as he 
knocked at the gate and read the bill next morning,— 
“| never was more convinced of anything in my life, 
than I am that that boy will come to be hung.” 

As I propose to show in the sequel whether the 
white-waistcoated gentleman was right or not, I should 


perhaps mar the interest of this narrative, (supposing 


it to possess any atall,) if 1 ventured to hint just yet, 


whether the life of Oliver Twist will be a long ora 


short piece of biography. 


CHAPTER THE THIRD 


Relates how Oliver was very near getting a place, which 


would not have been a sinecure. 


For a week after the commission of the impious and 
profane offence of asking for more, Oliver remained a 
close prisoner in the dark and solitary room to which 
he had been consigned by the wisdom and mercy of 
the board. 
to suppose, that, if he had entertained a becoming feel- 
ing of respect for the prediction of the gentleman in | 
the white waistcoat, he would have established that sage 
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individual’s prophetic character, once and for ever, by 
tying one end of his pocket-handkerchief to a hook in 
To the 


performance of this feat, however, there was one 


the wall, and attaching himself to the other. 


obstacle, namely, that pecket-handkerchiefs being de- 
cided articles of luxury, had been, for all future times 
and ages, removed from the noses of paupers by the 
express order of the board in council] assembled, 
solemnly given and pronounced under their hands and 
seals. There was a still greater obstacle in Oliver's 
youth and childishness. He only cried bitterly all day; 
and when the long, dismal night came on, he spread his 
little hands before his eyes to shut out the darkness, 
and crouching in the corner, tried to sleep, ever and 
anon waking with a start and tremble, and drawing 
himself closer and closer to the wall, as if to feel even 
its cold hard surface were a protection in the gloom and 
loneliness which surrounded him. 

Let it not be supposed by the enemies of “the sys- 
tem,” that, during the period of his solitary incarcera- 
tion, Oliver was denied the benefit of exercise, the 
pleasure of society, or the advantages of religious con- 
solation. As for exercise, it was nice cold weather, 

and he was allowed to perform his ablutions every 
morning under the pump, in a stone yard, in the pre- 
sence of Mr. Bumble, who prevented his catching cold, 
and caused a tingling sensation to pervade his frame, 
by repeated applications of the cane; as for society, he 
was carried every other day into the hall where the 
boys dined, and there sociably flogged as a public 
warning and example; and, so far from being denied 
| the advantages of religious consolation, he was kicked 
into the same apartment every evening at prayer-time, 
and there permitted to listen to, and console his mind 
with, a general supplication of the boys, containing a 
| special clause therein inserted by the authority of the 
board, in which they entreated to be made good, 
virtuous, contented, and obedient, and to be guarded 
from the sins and vices of Oliver Twist, whom the 
supplication distinctly set forth to be under the exelu- 
sive patronage and protection of the powers of wicked- 
ness, and an article direct from the manufactory of the 


| devil himself. 
It chanced one morning, while Oliver's affairs were 


| in this auspicious and comfortable state, that Mr. Gam- 
field, chimney-sweeper, was wending his way adown 
the High-street, deeply cogitating in his mind, his 
| ways and means of paying certain arrears of rent, for 
which his landlord had become rather pressing. Mr. 
Gamfield’s most sanguine calculation of funds could 
| not raise them within full five pounds of the desired 


| amount; and, in a species of arithmetical desperation, 
It appears, at first sight, not unreasonable | he was alternately cudgelling his brains and his don- 


key, when, passing the workhouse, his eyes encoun- 
tered the bill on the gate. 
“Woo!” said Mr. Gamfield to the donkey. 
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The donkey was in a state of profound abstraction, 
—wondering, probably, whether he was destined to be 
regaled with a cabbage-stalk or two, when he had 
disposed of the two sacks of soot with which the little 
cart was laden; so, without noticing the word of com- 
mand, he jogged onwards. 

Mr. Gamfield growled a fierce imprecation on the 
donkey generally, but more particularly on his eyes; 
and running after him, bestowed a blow on his head 
which would inevitably have beaten in any skull but 


a donkey’s; then, catching hold of the bridle, he gav« 


his jaw a sharp wrench, by way of gentle reminder 


that he was not his own master; and, having by these 
means turned him round, he gave him another blow on 
the head, just to stun him until he came back again; | 
and, having done so, walked to the gate to read the 
bill. 

The gentleman with the white waistcoat was stand- 
ing at the gate with his hands behind him, after having | 
delivered himself of some profound sentiments in the 
board-room. Having witnessed the little dispute be- | 
tween Mr. Gamfield and the donkey, he smiled joy- | 
ously when that person came up to read the bill, for he 
saw at once that Mr. Gamfield was just exactly the | 
Mr. Gamfield 
smiled, too, as he perused the document, for five 
pounds was just the sum he had been wishing for; and, 
as to the boy with which it was encumbered, Mr. 
Gamfield, knowing what the dietary of the workhouse 
was, well knew he would be a nice small pattern, just 
So he spelt the bill 


sort of master Oliver Twist wanted. 


the very thing for register stoves. 
throuch again, from beginning to end; and then, touch- 
ing his fur cap in token of humility, accosted the gen- 
tleman in the white waistcoat. 

“This here boy, sir, wot the parish wants to ’pren- 
tis,’’ said Mr. Gamfield. 

“Yes, my man,’’ said the gentleman in the white 
waistcoat, with a condescending smile, “what of him?” | 
“If the parish vould like him to learn a light plea- 
sant trade, in a good ’spectable chimbley-sweepin bis- 
ness,”’ said Mr. Gamfield, “I wants a prentis, and I’m 

ready to take him.” 

“Walk in,’’ said the gentleman with the white 
waistcoat. And Mr. Gamfield having lingered behind, 
to give the donkey another blow on the head, and 
another wrench of the jaw as a caution not to run away 
in his absence, followed the gentleman in the white 
waistcoat, into the room where Oliver had first seen 
him. 

‘It’s a nasty trade,”’ said Mr. Limbkins, when Gam- 
field had again stated his wish. 

“Young boys have been smothered in chimneys, be- 
fore now,” said another gentleman. 

“That’s acause they damped the straw afore they lit 
itin the chimbley to make ’em come down again,” said 
Gamfield; “that’s all smoke, and no blaze; vereas 
smoke ain’t o’ no use at all in makin’ a boy come down, 


| good and all. 
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it only sinds him to sleep, and that’s wot he likes. 
Boys is wery obstinit, and wery Jazy, gen’!m’n, and 
there’s nothing like a good hot blaze to make ’em come 
down vith a run; it’s humane too, gen’lm’n, dacause, 
even if they’ve stuck in the chimbley, roastin’ their 
feet makes ’em struggle to hextricate theirselves.”’ 

The gentleman in the white waistcoat appeared very 
much amused with this « xplanation; but his mirth was 
speedily checked by a look from Mr. Limbkins. The 
board then proceeded to converse among themselves 
for a few minutes; but in so low a tone that the words 
‘saving of expenditure,” “look well in the accounts,” 
“have a printed report publishe d,’’ were alone audible: 
and they only chanced to be heard on account of their 
being very frequently repeated with great emphasis. 

At length the whispering ceased, and the members 
of the board having resumed their seats and their 
solemnity, Mr. Limbkins said, 

**We have considered your proposition and we don’t 
approve of it.’’ 

‘‘Not at all,’’ said the gentleman in the white 
waistcoat. 

**Decidedly not,’’ added the other members. 

As Mr. Gamfield did happen to labour under the 
slight imputation of having bruised three or four boys 
to death, already, it occurred to him that the board had 
perhaps, in some unaccountable freak, taken it into 
their heads that this extraneous circumstance ought to 
influence their proceedings. It was very unlike their 
general mode of doing business, if they had; but still, 
as he had no particular wish to revive the rumour, he 
twisted his cap in his hands, and walked slowly from 
the table. 

‘*So you won't let me have him, gen’lmen,”’ said 
Mr. Gamfield, pausing near the door. 

“No,”’ replied Mr. Limbkins; ‘at least, as it’s a 
nasty business, we think you ought to take something 
t} 


less than the 


Mr. Gamfield’s countenance brightened, as with a 


premium we offered.”’ 


quick step he returned to the table, and said, 
“What'll you give, gen’lmen? Come, don’t be too 
hard on a poor man. What’ll you givet’’ 
“T should say three pound ten was plenty,” said 
Mr. Limbkins. 


‘Ten shillings te > said the gentleman in 


10 much,’ 
the white waistcoat. 

‘‘Come,’’ said Gamfield; ‘‘say four pound gen’l- 
Say four pound, and you’ve got rid of him for 
There!’ 


“Three pound ten,”’ repeated Mr. Limbkins, firmly. 


men. 


“Come, I'll split the difference, gen’lmen,”” urged 


Gamfield. ‘Three pound fifteen.”’ 

«Not a farthing more,’’ was the firm reply of Mr. 
Limbkins. 

“You're desp’rate hard upon me, ge n'lmen,”’ said 


| Gamfield, wavering. 


“Pooh! pooh! nonsense!”’ said the gentleman in the 
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white waistcoat. ‘He'd be cheap with nothing at all, | little room by himself, and admonished by Mr. Bum- 
as a premium. Take him, you silly fellow. He’s just | ble, to stay there until he came back to fetch him. 

the boy for you. He wants the stick now and then; it’!] There the boy remained with a palpitating heart for 
do him good; and his board needn’t come very expen- | half an hour, at the expiration of which time Mr. Bum- 
sive, for he hasn’t been overfed since he was born. | ble thrust in his head, unadorned with the cocked. hat, 
Ha! ha! ha!”’ | and said aloud, 

Mr. Gamfield gave an arch look at the faces round “Now, Oliver, my dear, come to the gentleman.’’ 
the table, and, observing a smile on all of them, gradu- | As Mr. Bumble said this, he put on a grim and threat- 
ally broke into a smile himself. The bargain was | ening look, and added in a low voice, “Mind what I 
made, and Mr. Bumble was at once instructed that | told you, you young raseal.”’ 

Oliver Twist and his indentures were to be conveyed Oliver stared innocently in Mr. Bumble’s face at 
this somewhat contradictory style of address; but that 





before the magistrate for signature and approval that | 


very afternoon. gentleman prevented his offering any remark there- 
In pursuance of this determination, little Oliver, to | upon, by leading him at once into an adjoining room, 


. | - . 
his excessive astonishment, was released from bondage, | the door of which was open. It was a large room 


and ordered to put himself into a clean shirt. He had | with a great window; and behind a desk sat two old 
hardly achieved this very unusual gymnastic perform- | gentlemen with powdered heads, one of whom was 
ance, when Mr. Bumble brought him with his own | reading a newspaper, while the other was perusing, 
hands, a basin of gruel, and the holiday allowance of | with the aid of a pair of tortoise shell spectacles, a 
two ounces and a quarter of bread; at sight of which | small piece of parchment which lay before him. Mr. 


Oliver began to cry very piteously, thinking, not un-| Limbkins was standing in front of the desk, on one 


naturally, that the board must have determined to kill | side; and Mr. Gamfield, with a partially washed face, 
} \ 


him for some useful purpose, or they never would have | on the other; while two or three bluff-looking mén in 


begun to fatten him up in this way. top-boots were lounging about. 


. | yr 
‘Don’t make your eyes red, Oliver, but eat your}; The old gentleman with the spectacles gradually 


t 


food, and be thankful,’’ said Mr. Bumble, in a tone of | dozed off, over the little bit of parchment; and there 


impressive pomposity. ‘¢You’re a-going to be made | was a short pause after Oliver had been stationed by 


f, Oliver.’’ | Mr. Bumble in front of the desk. 


664 pre ntice, sir!’’ said the child trembling. | This is the boy, your worship,”’ said Mr. Bumble. 


‘*VYes, Oliver,’’ said Mr. Bumble. ‘**The kind and | “The old gentleman who was reading the news- 


a ’ prenti ‘e 0 


blessed gentlemen which is so many parents to you, | paper raised his head for a moment, and pulled the 
Oliver, when you have none of your own, are a-going | other old gentleman by the sleeve, whereupon the last- 
to ’prentice you, and to set you up in life, and make | mentioned old gentleman woke up. 

**Oh, is this the boy?”’ said the old gentleman. 


, a 
a man of you, although the expense to the parish is | 
“This is him, sir,”’ replied Mr. Bumble. Bow 


three pound ten!—three pound ten, Oliver!—seve nty | 
shillings! —one hundred and forty sixpences!—and all | to the magistrate, my dear.’ 
Oliver roused himself, and made his best obeisance. 


‘? 


for a naughty orphan which nobody can love. 
As Mr. Bumble paused to take breath after deliver- | He had been wondering, with his eyes fixed on the 

ing this address, in an awful voice, the tears rolled | magistrate’s powder, whether all boards were born 

down the poor « hild’s face, and he sobbed bitterly. with that white stuff on their heads, and were boards 
“‘Come,’’ said Mr. Bumble, somewhat less pomp- | from thenceforth, on that account. 

ously; for it was gratifying to his feelings to observe “Well,’’ said the old gentleman, ‘‘I suppose he’s 

the effect his eloquence had produced. ‘*Come, Oli- | fond of chimne y swee ping?’ 

ver, wipe your eyes with the cuffs of your jacket, and| ‘He dotes on it, your worship,”’ replied Bumble, 

don’t ery into your gruel; that’s a very foolish action, | giving Oliver a sly pinch, to intimate that he had bet- 

Oliver.’’ It certainly was, for there was quite enough | ter not say that he didn’t. 


water in it already. ‘And he will be a sweep, will he?’’ inquired the 


On their way to the magistrate’s, Mr. Bumble in- | old gentleman. 
structed Oliver that all he would have to do, would be | “If we was to bind him to any other trade to-mor- 


to look very happy, and say, when the gentleman asked row, he’d run away simultaneously, your worship, 


him if he wanted to be apprenticed, that he should like replied Bumble. 

it very much indeed; both of which injunctions Oliver} ‘*And this man that’s to be his master,—you sir,— 
promised to obey, the more readily as Mr. Bumble | you'll treat him well, and feed him, and do all that 
threw in a gentle hint, that if he failed in either particu- | sort of thing,—will yout’’ said the old gentleman. 
lar, there was no telling what would be done to him. ‘When I says I will, I means I will,”’ replied Mr. 


When they arrived at the office, he was shut up in a| Gamfield doggedly. 
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“You're a rough speaker, my friend, but you look 
an honest, open-hearted man,”’ said the old gentle- 
man, turning his spectacles in the direction of the can- 
didate for Oliver’s premium, whose villanous counten- 
ance was a regular stamped receipt for cruelty. But 
the magistrate was half blind, and half childish, so he 
couldn’t reasonably be expected to discern what other 
people did. 

“I hope I am, sir,” said Mr. Gamfield with an ugly 


leer. 

“T have no doubt you are, my friend,” replied the old 
gentleman, fixing his spectacles more firmly on his 
nose, and looking about him for the inkstand, 

It was the critical moment of Oliver’s fate. If the 
inkstand had been where the old gentleman thought it 
was, he would have dipped his pen into it and signed 
the indentures, and Oliver would have been straight- 
way hurried off. But, as it chanced to be immediately 
under his nose, it followed as a matter of course that he 
looked all over his desk for it, without finding it; and 
happeuing in the course of his search to look straight 
before him, his gaze encountered the pale and terrified 
face of Oliver Twist, who, despite of all the admoni- 
tory looks and pinches of Bumble, was regarding the 
very repulsive countenance of his future master with a 
mingled expression of horror and fear, too palpable to 
be mistaken even by a half-blind magistrate. 

The old gentleman stopped, laid down his pen, and 
looked from Oliver to Mr. Limbkins, who attempted to 
take snuff with a cheerful and unconcerned aspect. 

“My boy,” said the old gentleman, leaning 


g over 
the desk. 


Oliver started at the sound,—he might be 


éxcused for doing so, for the words were kindly said, | 
He trembled violent- 


and strange sounds frighten one. 
ly, and burst into tears. 
“My boy,” said the old gentleman, “tyou look pale 


and alarmed. What is the matter?”’ 


“Stand a little away from him, beadle,” said the 


other magistrate, laying aside the paper, and leaning 
“Now, 
boy, tell us what’s the matter: don’t be afraid.” 
Oliver fell on his knees, and, clasping his hands 
together, prayed that they would order him back to the 


forward with an expression of some interest. 


dark room,—that they would starve him—beat hin— 


kill him, if they pleased—rather than send him away | 


with that dreadful man. 

‘Well!’ said Mr. Bumble, raising his hands and 
eyes with most impressive solemnity,—‘ Well! of ail 
the artful and designing orphans that ever I see, Oliver, 
you are one of the most bare-facedest.”’ 

“Hold your tongue, beadle,” said the second old 
gentleman, when Mr. Bumble had given vent to this 
compound adjective. 


“I beg your worship’s pardon,” 


said Mr. Bumble, 
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incredulous of his having heard aright,—‘‘did your 
worship speak to me?”’ 

“Yes—hold your tongue.” 

Mr. Bumble was stupified with astonishment. A 
beadle ordered to hold his tongue! A moral revolution. 

The old gentleman in the tortoise-shell spectacles 
looked at his companion: he nodded significantly, 

“We refuse to sanction these indentures,”’ said the 
old gentleman, tossing aside the piece of parchment as 
he spoke. 

“I hope,” stammered Mr. Limbkins,—‘l hope the 
magistrates will not-form the opinion that the authori- 
ties have been guilty of any improper conduct, on the 
unsupported testimony of a mere child.” 

“The magistrates are not called upon to pronounce 
any opinion on the matter,” said the second old gentle- 
man sharply. “Take the boy back to the workhouse, 
and treat him kindly. 

That same evening the gentleman in the white 


He seems to want it.” 


| waistcoat most positively and decidedly affirmed, not 
only that Oliver would be hung, but that he would be 
drawn and quartered into the bargain. Mr. Bumble 
shook his head with gloomy mystery, and said he 
wished he might come to good; to which Mr. Gamfield 
replied, that he wished he might come to him, which 
although he agreed with the beadle in most matters, 
would seem to be a wish of a totally opposite deserip- 
tion. 
The next morning the public were once more informed 
that Oliver Twist was again to let, and that five pounds 
would be paid to anybody who would take possession 


of him. 
CHAPTER THE FOURTH. 


| Oliver, being offered another place, makes his first entry 
into public life. 


In great families, when an advantageous place cannot 
be obtained, either in posse ssion, reversion, remainder, 
or expectancy, for the young man who is growing up, 
it is a very general custom to send him to sea. The 
board, in imitation of so wise and salutary an example, 
took counsel together on the expediency of shipping off 
Oliver Twist in some small trading vessel bound toa 
good unhealthy port, which suggested itself as the very 
best thing that could possibly be done with him; the 
probability being, that the skipper would either flog him 
to death, in a playful mood, some day after dinner, or 
knock his brains out with an iron bar,—both pastimes 
being, as is pretty generally known, very favourite and 
|eommon recreations among gentlemen of that class. 
|The more the case presented itself to the board, in this 
point of view, the more manifold the advantages of the 
step appeared; so they came to the conclusion that the 
only way of providing for Oliver effectually, was to 


| se nd him to sea without delay. 
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Mr. Bumble had been despatched to make various 
preliminary inquiries, with the view of finding out some 
captain or other who wanted a cabin-boy without any | 
friends; and was returning to the workhouse to com- | 
municate the result of his mission, when he encountered 
just at the gate no less a person than Mr. Sowerberry, 
the parochial undertaker. 

Mr. Sowerberry was a tall, gaunt, large-jointed man, 





attired in a suit of threadbare black, with darned cotton | 


TWIST. 


calculation makes a great hole in one’s profits, especially 
when one has a family to provide for, sir.” 

As Mr. Sowerberry said this, with the becoming in- 
dignation of an ill-used man, and as Mr. Bumble felt 
that it rather tended to convey a reflection on the honour 
of the parish, the latter gentleman thought it advisable 
to change the subject; and Oliver Twist being upper- 
most in his mind, he made him his theme. 

“By the bye,” said Mr. Bumble, “you don’t know 


stockings of the same colour, and shoes to answer. His anybody who wants a boy, do you—a porochial ’prentis, 
features were not naturally intended to wear a smiling | whe is at present a dead-weight—a millstone, as I may 
aspect, but he was in general rather given to profes- | say—round the porochial throat? Liberal terms, Mr. 
sional jocosity; his step was elastic, and his face | Sowerberry—liberal terms;” and, as Mr. Bumble spoke, 
betokened inward pleasantry, as he advanced to Mr. | he raised his cane to the bill above him, and gave three 
Bumble and shook him cordially by the hand. | distinet raps upon the words “five pounds,” which 
“I have taken the measure of the two women that | were printed therein in Roman capitals of gigantic size. 


died last night, Mr. Bumble,” said the undertaker. 

**You’ll make your fortune, Mr. Sowerberry,” said | 
the beadle, as he thrust his thumb and forefinger into 
the proffered snuff-box of the undertaker, which was 
an ingenious little model of a patent coffin. “I say | 
you'll make your fortune, Mr. Sowerberry,” repeatec 
Mr. Bumble, tapping the undertaker on the shoulder 
in a friendly manner, with his eane. 

“Think so?”’ said the undertaker in a tone which half | 
admitted and half disputed the probability of the event. | 

“The prices allowed by the board are very small, | 
Mr. Bumble.” 

“Soare the coffins,” replied the beadle, with precisely | 
as near an approach to a laugh as a great official ought | 
to indulge in. 

Mr. Sowerberry was much tickled at this, as of course 
he ought to be, and laughed a long time without ces- 
sation. ‘*Well, well Mr. Bumble,” he said at length, 


“there’s no denying that, since the new system of 


| 


feeding has come in, the coffins are something narrower 
and more shallow than they used to be; but we must | 
have some profit, Mr. Bumble. Well-seasoned timber | 
is an expensive article, sir; and all the iron handles 
come by canal from Birmingham.” 

“Well, well,” said Mr. Bumble, “every trade has its 
drawbacks, and a fair profit is of course allowable.” 

“Of course, of course,”’ replied the undertaker; “and 
if I don’t get a profit upon this or that particular article, 





why, I make it up in the long run, you see—he! he! | 
he!” 
“Just so,”’ said Mr. Bumble. 

“Though I must say,”-—continued the undertaker, 
resuming the current of observations which the beadle 
had interrupted,—“though I must say, Mr. Bumble, 
that I have to contend against one very great disadvan- 
tage, which is, that all the stout people go off the 
quickest—I mean that the people who have been better 
off, and have paid rates for many years, are the first to 
sink when they come into the house; and let me tell 


you, Mr. Bumble, that three or four inches over one’s 








| jurymen talk, they’d have enough to do.’ 


“Gadso!” said the undertaker, taking Mr. Bumble by 
the gilt-edged lappel of his official eoat; “that’s just the 
very thing I wanted to speak to you about. You know 
—dear me, what a very elegant button this is, Mr. 
Bumble; I never noticed it before.” 

“Yes, I think it is rather pretty,” said the beadle, 
glancing proudly downwards at the large brass buttons 
which embellished his coat. “The die is the same as 
the porochial seal,—the Good Samaritan healing the 
sick and bruised man, The board presented it to me on 
New-year’s morning, Mr. Sowerberry. I put it on, I 
remember, for the first time, to attend the inquest on 
that reduced tradesman who died in a doorway at mid- 
night.” 

“I recollect,” said the undertaker. “The jury bronght 
in ‘Died from exposure to the cold, and want of the 
common necessaries of life,’—didn’t they?” 

Mr. Bumble nodded. 

“And they made it a special verdict, I think,” said 
the undertaker, “by adding some words to the effect, 


” 





that if the relieving officer had 

“Tush—foolery!” interposed the beadle angrily. “If 
the board attended to all the nonsense that ignorant 
’ 

“Very true,” said the undertaker; “they would in- 
deed.” 

“Juries,” said Mr. Bumble, grasping his cane tightly, 
as was his wont when working into a passion,—“juries 
is ineddicated, vulgar, grovelling wretches.” 

“So they are,”’ said the undertaker. 

“They haven’t no more philosophy or political 
economy about *em than that,” said the beadle, snap- 
ping his fingers contemptuously. 

“No more they have,” acquiesced the undertaker. 

“] despise ’em,” said the beadle, growing very red 
in the face. 

“So do I,” rejoined the undertaker. 

“And I only wish we'd a jury of the independent sort 
in the house for a week or two,” said the beadle; “the 
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rules and regulations of the board would soon bring | very erect, as a beadle always should; and, it being a 
their spirit down for them.” windy day, little Oliver was completely enshrouded by 

“Let ‘em alone for that,” replied the undertaker. So | the skirts of Mr. Bumble’s coat as they blew open, 
saying, he smiled approvingly to calm the rising wrath | and disclosed to great advantage his flapped waistcoat 
of the indignant parish officer. and drab plush knee-breeches. As they drew near to 

Mr. Bumble lifted off his cocked-hat, took a handker- | their destination, however, Mr. Bumble thought it ex- 
chief from the inside of the crown, wiped from his fore- | pedient to look down and see that the boy was in good 
head the perspiration which his rage had engendered, | order for inspection by his new master, which he ac- 
fixed the cocked-hat on again; and, turning to the under- cordingly did, with a fit and becoming air of gracious 





taker, said in a calmer voice, 
“Well; what about the boy?” 


“Oh!” replied the undertaker; “why, you know, Mr. | 
| 


Bumble, I pay a good deal towards the poor’s rates.” | 
“Hem!” said Mr. Bumble. “Well?” 
“Well,”’ replied the undertaker, “I was thinking 

that if | pay so much towards ’em, I’ve a right to get! 

as much out of ’em as I can, Mr. Bumble; and so—| 
and so—I think I'll take the boy myself.” 

Mr. Bumble grasped the undertaker by the arm, and 
led him into the building. Mr. Sowerberry was closet- 
ed with the board for five minutes, and then it was ar- 
ranged that Oliver should go to him that evening, 
“upon liking,”—a phrase which means, in the case of 
a parish apprentice, that if the master find, upon a short 
trial, that he can get enough work out of a boy without 
putting too much food in him, he shall have him for a 
term of years, to do what he likes with. 

When little Oliver was taken before “the gentle- 
men” that evening, and informed that he was to go 
that night as general house-lad to a coflin-maker’s, 
and that if he ever complained of his situation, or ever 
eame back to the parish again, he would be sent to 
sea, there to be drowned, or knocked on the head, as| 
the case might be, he evinced so little emotion, that | 
they by common consent pronounced him a hardened 
young rascal, and ordered Mr. Bumble to remove him | 
forthwith. 

Now, although it was very natural that the: board, | 
of all people in the world, should feel in a great state 
of virtuous astonishment and horror at the smallest to- 
kens of want of feeling on the part of any body, they 
were rather out, in this particular instance. The | 








patronage. 

“Oliver!” said Mr. Bumble. 

“Yes, sir,” replied Oliver, in a low, tremulous 
voice. 

Pull that cap off of your eyes, and hold up your 
head, sir.” 

Although Oliver did as he was desired at once, and 
passed the back of his unoccupied hand briskly across 
his eyes, he left a tear in them when he looked up at 
his conductor. As Mr. Bumble gazed sternly upon 
him, it rolled down his cheek. It was followed by 
another, and another. The child made a strong effort, 
but it was an unsuccessful one; and, withdrawing his 
other hand from Mr. Bumble’s, he covered his face 
with both, and wept till the tears sprung out from be- 
tween his thin and bony fingers. 

“Well!”’ exclaimed Mr. Bumble, stopping short, and 
darting at his little charge a look of intense malignity, 


—‘well, of all the ungratefullest, and worst-disposed 
” 





boys as ever I see, Oliver, you are the 

“No, no, sir,’’ sobbed Oliver, clinging to the hand 
which held the well-known cane; ‘no, no, sir; I will 
be good indeed; indeed, indeed, I will, sir! I am a 
very little boy, sir; and it is so—so—”’ 

“So what?” inquired Mr. Bumble in amazement. 

“So lonely, sir—so very lonely,” cried the child. 
«Every body hates me. Oh! sir, don’t be cross to me. 
I feel as if | had been cut here sir, and it was all bleed- 
ing away; and the child beat his hand upon his heart, 


and looked into his companion’s face with tears of 


real agony. 
Mr. Bumble regarded Oliver's piteous and helpless 
look with some astonishment for a few seconds, hem- 








simple fact was, that Oliver, instead of possessing too | med three or four times in a husky manner, and after 
little feeling, possessed rather too much, and was in a| muttering something about “that troublesome cough,” 
fair way of being reduced to a state of brutal stupidity | bid Oliver dry his eyes, and be a good boy; and once 
and suilenness for life, by the ill usagehe had received. | more taking his hand, walked on with him in silence. 
He heard the news of his destination in perfect silence,| The undertaker had just put up the shutters of his 
and, having had his luggage put into his hand,—| shop, and was making some entries in his day-book by 
which was not very difficalt to carry, inasmuch as it| the light of a most appropriately dismal candle, when 
was all comprised within the limits of a brown paper | Mr. Bumble entered. 

parcel, about half a foot square by three inches deep,—| ‘‘Aha!’’ said the undertaker, looking up from the 
he pulled his cap over his eyes, and once more attach- | book, and pausing in the middle of a word; “is that 
ing himself to Mr. Bumble’s coat cuff, was led away | you, Bumble?” 

by that dignitary to a new scene of suffering. | No one else, Mr. Sowerberry,”’ replied the beadle. 

For some time Mr. Bumble drew Oliver along, with- | “‘Here, I’ve brought the boy.’’ Oliver made a bow. 

out notice or remark, for the beadle carried his head| “Oh! that’s the boy, is itt” said the undertaker, 
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raising the candle above his head to geta full glimpse matter whether you will or not, for you won't sleep 
of Oliver. ‘*Mrs, Sowerberry! will you come here a} any where else. Come; don’t keep me here all night.” 
’* | . - . 
moment, my deart | Oliver lingered no longer, but meekly followed his 
Mrs. Sowerberry emerged from a little room behind | new mistress. 
the shop, and presented the form of a short, thin, | 
CHAPTER THE FIFTH. 
squeeze d-up woman, W ith a VIXe nish e untenance. of } 
My ony ae . , Oliver mingles with new associates, and, going to a fu- 
‘My dear,’’ said Mr. Sowerberry, deferentially, 5 5 
! for the first time, for ‘arou 
thin'is th boy from the workhouse thet I told ten neral for the first time, forms an unfavourable notion 


of, Oliver bowed again. 
‘Dear me!’’ said the undertaker’s wife, **He’s very 


of his maste r’s business. 
Oliver being left to himself in the undertaker’s shop, 
small.’ set the lamp down on a workman’s bench, and gazed 
“Why, he is rather small,” replied Mr. Bumble, timidly about him with a feeling of awe and dread, 
looking at Oliver as if it were his fault that he wasn’t | Which many people a good deal older than Oliver will 
bigger; ‘‘he is small,—there’s no denying it. But he’l] | be at no loss to understand. An unfinished coffin on 
grow, Mrs. Sowerberry,—he’ll grow.”? black tressels, which stood in the middle of the shop, 
“Ah! I dare say he will,” replied the lady pettishly, | looked so gloomy and death-like, that a cold tremble 
I see no saving in| Came over him every time his eyes wandered in the di- 


‘fon our victuals and our drink. 
parish children, not I; for they always cost more to/| tection of the dismal object, from which he almost 


keep than they're worth: however, men always think | expected to see some frightful form slowly rear its head 
they know best. ‘There, get down stairs, little bag o’ | to drive him mad with terror. Against the wall were 
bones: With this, the undertaker’s wife op 


side door, and pushed Oliver down a steep flight of into the same shape, and looking in the dim light like 


stairs into a stone cel!,damp and dark, forming the | high-shouldered ghosts with their hands in their breech- 
atite-room to the coal-cellar, and denominated “the | es-pockets. Coffin-plates, elm-chips, bright-headed 
kitchen,”’ wherein sat a slatternly girl in shoes down| nails, and shreds of black cloth, lay scattered on the 


ened a/ ranged in regular array a long row of elim boards cut 


at heel, and blue worsted stockings very much out of! floor; and the wall above the counter was ornamented 
repair. ' | with a lively representation of two mutes in very stiff 

“Here, Charlotte,” said Mrs. Sowerberry, who had | neckeloths, on duty at a large private door, with a 
followed Oliver down, “give this boy some of the cold | hearse drawn by four black steeds approaching in the 
bits that were put by for Trip: he hasn’t come home | distance. The shop was close and hot, and the atmo- 
I dare | sphere seemed tainted with the smell of coffins. The 


since the morning, so he may go without ’em. 
recess beneath the counter in which his flock-mattrass 


say he isn’t too dainty to eat "em,—are you, boy?” 
Oliver, whose eyes had glistened at the mention of | was thrust, looked like a grave. 

Nor were these the only dismal feelings which de- 

it, replied in the negative; and a plateful of coarse | pressed Oliver. He was alone in a strange place; and 

all know how chilled and desolate the best of us 

The boy had 
The regret 


meat, and who was trembling with eagerness to devour 


broken victuals was set before him. we 
I wish some well-fed philosopher, whose meat and | will sometimes feel in such a situation. 
drink turn to gall within him, whose blood is ice, and | no friends to care for, or to care for him. 
whose heart is iron, could have seen Oliver Twist} of no recent separation was fresh in his mind; the ab- 
clutching at the dainty viands that the dog had neglect-| sence of no loved and well-remembered face sunk 
ed, and witnessed the horrible avidity with which he | heavily into his heart. But his heart was heavy, not- 
tor .ué bits asunder with all the ferocity of famine: | withstanding; and he wished, as he crept into his nar- 
there is only one thing I should like better; and that | row bed, that that were his coffin, and that he could be 
would be to see him making the same sort of meal him-| laid in a calm and lasting sleep in the churchyard 
self, with the same relish. ground, with the tall grass waving gently above his 
“Well,” said the undertaker’s wife, when Oliver had | head, and the sound of the old deep bell to soothe him 
fitiished his supper, which she had regarded in silent} in his sleep. 
horror, and with fearful auguries of his future appetite,| | Oliver was awakened in the morning by a loud kick- 
“have you done!”’ ing at the outside of the shop-door, which, before he 
There being nothing eatable within his reach, Oliver | could huddle on his clothes, was repeated in an angry 
replied in the affirmative. | and impetuous manner about twenty-five times; and, 
“Then come with me,” said Mrs. Sowerberry, taking | when he began to undo the chain, the legs left off their 
up adim and dirty lamp, and leading the way up stairs; | yolleys, and a voice began. 
“your bed’s under the counter. You won’t mind sleep- | “Open the door, will yer?” cried the voice which be- 
ing among the coffins, I suppose?—but it doesn’t much | longed to the legs which had kicked at the door. 
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“I will directly, sir,” replied Oliver, undoing the |scended to help him. Mr. Sowerberry came down 
chain, and turning the key. |} soon after, and, shortly afterwards, Mrs. Sowerberry 

“I suppose yer the new boy, a’nt yer?” said the voice | appeared; and Oliver having “caught it,” in fulfilment 
through the key-hole. |of Noah’s prediction, followed that young gentleman 
“Yes, sir,” replied Oliver. | down stairs to breakfast. 
“How old are yer?” inquired the voice. | “Come near the fire, Noah,” said Charlétte. “I 


“Eleven, sir,”’ replied Oliver. | saved a nice little piece of bacon for you from master’s 
at Mister Noah’s 


“Then I’ll whop yer when I get in,” said the voice; | breakfast. Oliver, shut that door 
“you just see if I don’t, that’s all, my wurk’us brat!” | back, and take them bits that I’ve put out on the cover 
and, having made this obliging promise, the voice be-| of the bread-pan. There’s your tea; take it away to 
gan to whistle. that box, and drink it there, and make haste, for they'll 

Oliver had been too often subjected to the process to | want you to mind the shop. D’ye hear?” 
“D’ye hear, work’us?”’ said Noah Claypole. 


‘Lor, Noah!’’ said Charlotte, ““‘what a rum creature 
owner of the voice, whoever he might be, would re-| you are! Why don’t you let the boy alone?” 

deem his pledge most honourably. He drew back the} “Let him alone!” said Noah. “Why every body 
bolts with a trembling hand, and opened the door. | lets him alone enough, for the matter of that. Neither 

For a second or two, Oliver glanced up the street, 
and down the street, and over the way, impressed with 
the belief that the unknown, who had addressed him 
through the key-hole, had walked a few paces off to 
warm himself, for nobody did Oliver see but a big | a hearty laugh, in which she was joined by Noah; after 
charity-boy sitting on the post in front of the house, | which they both looked scornfully at poor Oliver Twist, 
eating a slice of bread and butter, which he cut into | as he sat shivering upon the box in the coldest corner 
wedges the size of his mouth with a clasp-knife, and 
then consumed with great dexterity. 

“I beg your pardon, sir,” said Oliver, at length, see- Noah was a charity-boy, but not a workhouse orphan. 
ing that no other visiter made his appearance; did you | No chance-child was he, for he could trace his genealo- 
knock?” | gy back all the way to his parents, who lived hard by; 
“I kicked,” replied the charity-boy. 
“Did you want a coffin, sir?’’ inquired Oliver, inno- | drunken soldier, discharged with a wooden leg and a 
| diurnal pension of twopence-halfpenny and an unstate- 


The shop-boys in the neighbourhood 


which the very expressive monosyllable just recorded, | 
bears reference, to entertain the smallest doubt that the 


his father nor mother will ever interfere with him: all 
his relations let him have his own way pretty well. 
Eh, Charlotte? He! he! he!” 

“Oh, you queer soul!’ said Charlotte, bursting into 


of the room, and ate the stale pieces which had been 


| specially reserved for him. 


his mother being a washerwoman, and his father a 


cently. 
At this the charity-boy looked monstrous fierce, and able fraction. 
said that Oliver would stand in need of one before | had long been in the habit of branding Noah in the 
long, if he cut jokes with his superiors in that way. _[ public streets with the ignominious epithets of “leath- 
“Yer don’t know who I am, I suppose, work’us,”’ ers,’ “charity,” and the like; and Noah had borne 
said the charity-boy, in continuation; descending from | them without reply. But now that fortune had cast in 
the top of the post, meanwhile, with edifying gravity. his w ay a nameless orphan, at whom even the meanest 
“No, sir,” rejoined Oliver. could point the finger of scorn, he retorted on him with 
“I’m Mister Noah Claypole,” said the charity-boy, | interest. This affords charming food for contempla- 
“and you’re under me. ‘Take down the shutters, yer | tion. It shows us what a beautiful thing human naiuge. 
idle young ruffian!’’ With this Mr. Claypole admin- is, and how impartially the same amiable qualities are 
istered a kick to Oliver, and entered the shop with a | developed in the finest lord and the dirtiest charity-boy. 
dignified air, which did him great credit: it is difficult for | Oliver had been sojourning at the undertaker’s some 
a large-headed, small-eyed youth, of lumbering make | three weeks or a month, and Mr. and Mrs. Sowerberry, 
and heavy countenance, to look dignified under any cir- | the shop being shut up, were taking their supper in the 
cumstances; but it is more especially so, when super- | little back-parlour, when Mr. Sowerberry, after several 


added to these personal attractions, are a red nose and | deferential glances at his wife, said, 
9 
““My dear—”’ he was going to say more; but, Mrs. 


Sowerberry looking up with a peculiarly unpropitious 


yellow smalls. 

Oliver having taken down the shutters, and broken 
a pane of glass in his efforts to stagger away beneath | aspect, he stopped short. 
the weight of the first one to a small court at the side 
of the house in which they were kept during the day, 
was graciously assisted by Noah, who, having consoled 
him with the assurance that “he’d catch it,”’ conde- 


“Well!” said Mrs. Sowerberry, sharply. 

“Nothing, my dear, nothing, said Mr. Sowerberry. 
“Ugh, you brute!’ said Mrs. Sowerberry. 

“Not at all, my dear,” said Mr. Sowerberry, humbly. 
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“I thought you didn’t want to hear, my dear. I was only 





going to say 

“Oh, don’t tell me what you were going to say,” in- 
terposed Mrs. Sowerberry. “I am nobody; don’t con- 
sult me, pray. J don’t want to intrude upon your 
secrets.” And as Mrs. Sowerberry said this, she gave 
an hysterical laugh,‘which threatened violent conse- 
quences. 

“But my dear,” said Sowerberry, “I want to ask your 
advice.” 

“No, no, don’t ask mine,” replied Mrs. Sowerberry, 
in.an affecting manner; ‘task somebody else’s.”’ 
there was another hysterical laugh, which frightened 
Mr. Sowerberry very much. This is a very common 
and much-approved matrimonial course of treatment, 


which is often very effective. It at once reduced Mr. 


Sowerberry to begging as a special favour to be allowed 


to say what Mrs. Sowerberry was most curious to hear, 
and, after a short altercation of less than three quarters 


Here | 


| antimonial, Mr. Sowerberry.” 
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‘Aha!’’ said the undertaker, glaneing over it with a 
lively countenance; ‘‘an order for a coffin, eh?’’ 
| ‘*For a coffin first, and a porochial funeral after- 
| wards,”’ replied Mr. Bumble, fastening the strap of 
| the leathern pocket-book, which, like himself, was very 
corpulent. 
| **Bayton,”’ said the undertaker, looking from the 
| serap of paper to Mr. Bumble; *‘I never heard the 
name before.’’ 


“Bumble shook his head as he replied, “Obstinate 
people, Mr. Sowerberry, very obstinate; proud, too, I’m 
afraid, sir.” 

“Proud, eh?’’ exclaimed Mr. Sowerberry, with a 
sneer.—*Come, that’s too much.” 
| “Qh, it’s sickening,” replied the beadle; ‘‘perfectly 

‘So it is,” acquiesced the undertaker. 

“‘We only heard of them the night before last,” said 
the beadle; “and we shouldn't have known anything 
about them then, only a woman who lodges in the same 


of an hour’s duration, the permission was most gracious- 
ly conceded. | house made an application to the porochial committee 
“It’s only about young Twist, my dear,” said Mr. | for them to send the porochial surgeon to see a woman 
Sowerberry. A very good-looking boy that, my dear.” | as was very bad. He had gone out to dinner; but his 
“He need be, for he eats enough,” obseryed the lady. | *prentice, which is a very clever lad, sent °em some 
“There’s an expression of melancholy in his face, medicine in a blacking-bottle, off-hand.”’ 
my dear,” resumed Mr. Sowerberry, “which is veryin-| “Ah, there’s promptness,” said the undertaker. 
teresting. He would make a delightful mute, my dear.” “Promptness, indeed!” replied the beadle. “But 
Mrs. Sowerberry looked up with an expression of | what's the consequence; what’s the ungrateful behaviour 
considerable wonderment. Mr. Sowerberry remarked | of these rebels, sir! Why, the husband sends back 
it, and without allowing time for any observation on the | word that the medicine won’t suit his wife’s complaint, 
good lady’s part, proceeded. /and so she shan’t take it—says she shan’t take it, sir. 
“7 don’t mean a regular mute to attend grown-up Good, strong, wholesome medicine, as was given with 
people, my dear, but only for children’s practice. It | great Success to two Irish labourers and a coalheaver 
would be very new to have a mute in proportion, my | only a week before—sent ‘em for nothing, with .a 
dear. You may depend upon it that it would have a| blacking-bottle in, and he sends back word that she 
| shan’t take it, sir.”’ 


superb effect.” 


' . wile 
Mrs. Sowerberry. who had a good deal of taste in| 


As the flagrant atrocity presented itself to Mr. Bum- 


the undertaking way, was much struck by the novelty | ble’s mind in full foree, he struck the counter sharply 


of the idea; but, as it would have been compromising 
her dignity to have said so underexisting circumstances, | 
she merely inquired with much sharpness why such | 
an obvious suggestion had not presented itself to her | 
husband’s mind before. Mr. Sowerberry rightly con- 
strued this as an acquiescence in his proposition: it} 
was speedily determined that Oliver should be at once 
initiated into the mysteries of the profession, and, with 
this view, that he should accompany his master on the 
very next occasion of his services being required. 

The occasion was not long in coming; for, half an | 
hour after breakfast next morning, Mr. Bumble entered 
the shop, and supporting his cane against the counter, 
drew forth his large leathern pocket-book, from which 
he selected a small scrap of paper which he handed 
over to Sowerberry. 





| with his cane, and became flushed with indignation. 


“Well,” said the undertaker, “I ne—ver—did——” 

“Never did, sir!” ejaculated the beadle,—*no, nor 
nobody never did; but, now she’s dead, we’ve got to 
bury her, and that’s the direction, and the sooner it’s 
done, the better.” 

Thos saying, Mr. Bumble put on his cocked-hat 
wrong side first, in a fever of parochial excitement, and 
flounced out of the shop. 

“Why, he was so angry, Oliver, that he forgot even 
to ask after you,” said Mr. Sowerberry, looking after 
the beadle as he strode down the street. 

“Yes, sir,” replied Oliver, who had carefully kept 
himself out of sight during the interview, and who was 
shaking from head to foot at the mere recollection of the 
sound of Mr. Bumble’s voice. He needn’t have taken 
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the trouble to shrink from Mr. Bumble’s glance, how- 
ever; for that functionary on whom the prediction of the 
gentleman in the white waistcoat had made a very 
strong impression, thought that now the undertaker had 
got Oliver upon trial, the subject was better avoided, 
until such time as he should be firmly bound for seven 
years, and all danger of his being returned upon the 
hands of the parish should be thus effectually and 
legally overcome. 

“Well,” said Mr. Sowerberry, taking up his hat, 
“the sooner this job is done, the better. Noah, look 
after the shop. Oliver, put on your cap, and come with 
me.” Oliver obeyed, and followed his master on his 
professional mission. 

They walked on for some time through the most 
crowded and densely inhabited part of the town, and 
then striking down a narrow street more dirty and 
miserable than any they had yet passed through, paused 
to look for the house which was the object of their 
search. The houses on either side were high and large, 
but very old; and tenanted by people of the poorest 
class, as their neglected appearance would have suffi- 
ciently denoted without the concurrent testimony 
afforded by the squalid looks of the few men and women 
who, with folded arms and bodies half doubled, occa- 
sionally skulked like shadows along. A great many of 
the tenements had shop-fronts; but they were fast closed, 
and mouldering away: only the upper rooms being in- 
habited. Others, which had become insecure from age 
and decay, were prevented from falling into the street 
by the huge beams of wood which were reared against 
the tottering walls, and firmly planted in the road; but 
even these crazy dens seemed to have been selected as 
the nightly haunts of some houseless wretches, for 
many of the rough boards which supplied the place of 
door and window, were wrenched from their positions 
to afford an aperture wide enough for the passage of a 
human body. The kennel was stagnant and filthy; the 
very rats that here and there lay putrifying in its rotten- 
ness, were hideous with famine. 

There was neither knocker nor bell-handle at the open 
door where Oliver and his master stopped; so, groping 
his way cautiously through the dark passage, and bid- 
ding Oliver keep close to him and not be afraid, the 
undertaker mounted tothe top of the first flight of stairs, 
and, stumbling againt a door on the landing, rapped at 
it with his knuckles. 

It was opened by a young girl of thirteen or fourteen. 
The undertaker at once saw enough of what the room 
contained, to know it was the apartment to which he 
had been directed. He stepped in, and Oliver followed 
him. 

There was no fire in the room; but a man was crouch- 
ing mechanically over the empty stove. An old woman, 
too, had drawn a low stool to the cold hearth, and was 
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sitting beside him. ‘There were some ragged children 
in another corner; and in a small recess opposite the 
door there lay upon the ground something covered with 
an old blanket. Oliver shuddered as he cast his eyes 
towards the place, and crept involuntarily closer to his 
master; for, though it was covered up, the boy felt that 
it was a corpse. 

The man’s face was thin and very pale; his hair and 
beard were grizzly, and his eyes were bloodshot. The 
old woman’s face was wrinkled, her two remaining 
teeth protruded over her under lip, and her eyes were 
bright and piercing. Oliver was afraid to look at either 
her or the man,—they seemed so like the rats he had 
seen outside. 

“Nobody shall go near her,”’ said the man, starting 
fiercely up, as the undertaker approached the recess. 
“Keep back! d—n you, keep back, if you've a life to 
lose.” 

“Nonsense! my good man,”’ said the undertaker, who 
was pretty well used to misery in all its shapes,— 
“‘nonsense!”’ 

“] tell you,” said the man clenching his hands and 
stamping furiously on the floor,—*I tell you I won't 
have her put into the ground. She couldn’t rest there. 
The worms would worry—not eat her,—she is so worn 





away. 

The undertaker offered no reply to this raving, but 
producing a tape from his pocket, knelt down for a 
moment by the side of the body. 

“Ah!” said the man, bursting into tears, and sinking 
on his knees at the feet of the dead woman; “kneel 
down, kneel down—kneel round her every one of you, 
and mark my words. I say she starved to death. I 
never knew how bad she was, till the fever came upon 
her, and then her bones were starting through the skin. 
There was neither fire nor candle; she died in the dark 
—in the dark. She couldn’t even see her children’s 
faces, though we heard her gasping out their names, I 
begged for her in the streets, and they sent me to prison. 
| When I came back she was dying; and all the blood in 
|my heart was dried up, for they starved her to death. 
| swear it before the God that saw it,—they starved 
her!”*—He twined his hands in his hair, and with a 
loud scream rolled grovelling upon the floor, his eyes 
fixed, and the foam gushing from his lips. 

The terrified children cried bitterly; but the old woman 
who had hitherto remained as quiet as if she had been 
wholly deaf to all that passed, menaced them into 
silence; and having unloosed the man’s cravat, who still 











remained extended on the ground, tottered towards the 
undertaker. 

“She was my daughter,” said the old woman, nodding 
her head in the direction of the curpse, and speaking 
with an idiotic leer, more ghastly than even the presence 
of death itself.—*Lord, Lord!—well, it is strange that 
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r, and was a woman then, should 


I who gave birth to her, 

be alive and merry now, and she lying there, so cold 

and stiff! Lord, Lord!—to think of it;— it’s as good as 
999 


a play—as good as a play! 
As the wretched creature mumbled and chuckled in 
her hideous merriment, the undertaker turned togo away. 
“Stop, stop!’ said 
“Will be 


night? I laid her out, and | must walk, you know. Send 


the old woman in a loud whisper. 
she buried to-morrow—or next day—or to- 
me a large cloak—a good warm one, for it is bitter cold. 
We should have cake 


Never mind: send some bread—only a Joaf of bread and 


and wine, too, before we go! 
a cup of water. Shall we have some bread, dear?’’ she 
said eagerly, catching at the undertaker’s coat, as he 
once more moved towards the door. 

“Yes, yes,” said the undertaker, ‘of course; anything, 
everything.”” He 
woman’s grasp, and, dragging Oliver after him, hurried 


disengaged himself from the did 


away. 

The next day, (the family having been meanwhile 
relieved with a half-quartern loaf and a piece of cheese, 
left with them by Mr. Bumble himself,) Oliver and his | 


master to the miserable abode, where Mr. 


returned 





Bumble had already arrived, accompanied by four men 
from the workhouse, who were to act as bearers. An 
old black cloak had been thrown over the rags of the old 
woman and the man; the bare coffin having been screwed | 


down, was then hoisted on the shoulders of the bearers, 


and carried down stairs into the street. 
“Now, you must put your best leg foremost, old lady,” 
whispered Sowerberry in the old woman’s ear; “we are | 
rather late, and it won’t do to keep the clergyman 
waiting. Move on, my men,—as quick as you like.” 
Thus directed, the bearers trotted on under their light 
burden, and the two mourners kept as near as they 


Mr. Bumble and Sowerberry walked at a good 


could. g 
smart pace in front; and Oliver, whose legs were not 
as long as his master’s, ran by the side. 

There was not so great a necessity for hurrying as 
Mr. Sowerberry had anticipated, however; for when 
they reached the obscure corner of the churchyard in 
which the nettles grew, and the 


made, the clergyman had not arrived, and the clerk, 


parish graves were 


who was sitting by the vestry-room fire, seemed to 
think it by no means improbable that it might be an 
hour or so before he came. So they set the bier down 
on the brink of the grave; and the two mourners waited 
patiently in the damp clay with a cold rain drizzling 
down, while the ragged boys, whom the spectacle had 
attracted into the churchyard, played a noisy game at 
hide-and-seek among the tombstones, or varied their 
amusements by jumping backwards and forwards over 
the coffin. Mr. Sowerberry and Bumble, being per- 
sonal friends of the clerk, sat by the fire with him, and 





read the paper. 
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At length, after the lapse of something more than an 
hour, Mr. Bumble, and Sowerberry, and the clerk 
were seen running towards the grave; and immediately 


‘ 


afterwards the clergyman appeared, putting on his sur- 
Mr. Bumble then threshed a 
boy or two, to keep up appearances; and the reverend 


plice as he came along. 


gentleman, having read as much of the burial servic: 
as could be compressed into four minutes, gave his 
surplice to the clerk, and ran away again. 

‘Now, Bill,”” said Sowerberry to the grave-digger, 
‘fill up.” 

It was no very difficult task, for the grave was so full 
that the uppermost coffin was within a few feet of the 
surface. The grave-digger shovelled in the earth, 
stamped it loosely down with his feet, shouldered his 
spade, and walked off, followed by the boys, who mur- 
mured very loud complaints at the fun being over so 
soon. 

*“‘Come, my good fellow,” said Bumble, tapping the 
man on the back, “they want to shut up the yard.” 

The man, who had never once moved since he had 
taken his station by the grave side, started, raised his 
head, stared at the person who had addressed him, 
walked forward a few paces, and then fell down in a 
fit. The crazy old woman was too much occupied in 
bewailing the loss of her cloak (which the undertaker 
had taken off) to pay him any attention; so they threw 
acan of cold water over him, and when he came to, 
saw him safely out of the churchyard, locked the gate, 


|} and departed on their different ways. 


“Well, Oliver,” said Sowerberry, as they walked 
home, “how do you like it?” 

“*Pretty well, thank you, sir,” replied Oliver with 
considerable hesitation. ‘Not very much, sir.” 

“Ah, you'll get used to it in time, Oliver,” said 
Sowerberry. ‘Nothing when you are used to it, my 
boy.” 

Oliver wondered in his own mind whether it had 
taken a very long time to get Mr. Sowerberry used to 
it; but he thought it better not to ask the question, and 
walked back to the shop, thinking over all he had seen 


and heard. 
CHAPTER THE SIXTH. 
Oliver, being goaded by the taunts of Noah, rouses into 
action, and rather astonishes him. 

It was a nice sickly season just at this time. In 
commercial phrase, coffins were looking up; and, in 
the course of a few weeks, Oliver had acquired a great 
deal of experience. The success of Mr. Sowerberry’s 
ingenious speculation exceeded even his most sanguine 
hopes. The oldest inhabitants recollected no period 
at which measles had been so prevalent, or so fatal to 
infant existence; and many were the mournful proces- 
sions which little Oliver headed in a hat-band reaching 
down to his knees, to te indescribable admiration and 
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emotion of all the mothers in the town. As Oliver 
accompanied his master in most of his adult expedi- 
tions too, in order that he might acquire that equanimity | 
of demeanour and ful! command of nerve which are so 
essential to a finished undertaker, he had many oppor- 
tunities of observing the beautiful resignation and for- | 
titude with which some strong-minded people bear their 
trials and losses. | 
For instance, when Sowerberry had an order for the 
burial of some rich old lady or gentleman, who was 
surrounded by a great number of nephews or nieces, 
who had been perfectly inconsolable during the pre- 
vious illness and whose grief had been wholly irre- 
pressible even on the most public occasions, they would 


be as happy among themselves as need be—quite cheer- 
ful and contented, conversing together with as much free- 
dom and gaiety as if nothing whatever had happened to 
disturb them. Husbands, too, bore the loss of their wives 
with the most heroic calmness; and wives, again, put on 
weeds for their husbands, as if, so far from grieving in 
the garb of sorrow, they had made up their minds to 
render it as becoming and attractive as possible. It 
was observable too that ladies and gentlemen who were 
in passions of anguish during the ceremony of inter- 
ment, recovered almost as soon as they reached home, 
and became quite composed before the tea-drinking 
was over. All this was very pleasant and improving 
to see; and Oliver beheld it with great admiration. 

That Oliver Twist was moved to resignation by the 
example of these good people, I cannot, although I am 
his biographer, undertake to affirm with any degree of 
confidence; but I can most distinctly say, that for some 
weeks he continued meekly to submit to the domina- 
tion and ill-treatment of Noah Claypole, who used him 
far worse than ever, now that his jealousy was roused 
by seeing the new boy promoted to the black stick and 
hat-band, while he, the old one, remained stationary in 
the muffin-cap and leathers. Charlotte treated him 
badly because Noah did; and Mrs. Sowerberry was 
his decided enemy because Mr. Sowerberry was dis- 
posed to be his friend; so, between these three on one 
side, and a glut of funerals on the other, Oliver was 
not altogether as comfortable as the hungry pig was 
when he was shut up by mistake in the grain depart- 
ment of a brewery. 

And now I come to a very important passage in Oli- 
ver’s history, for I have to record an act, slight and un- 
important perhaps in appearance, but which indirectly 
produced a most material change in all his future 
prospects and proceedings. 

One day Oliver and Noah had descended into the 
kitchen, at the usual dinner-hour, to banquet upon a 
small joint of mutton—a pound and a half of the worst 
end of the neck; when, Charlotte being called out of 
the way, there ensued a brief interval of time, which 





Noah Claypole, being hungry and vicious, considered 
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he could not possibly devote to a worthier purpose than 
aggravating and tantalizing young Oliver Twist. 

Intent upon this innocent amusement, Noah put his 
feet on the table-cloth, and pulled Oliver’s hair, and 
twitched his ears, and expressed his opinion that he 
was a “sneak,” and furthermore announced his inten- 
tion of coming to see him hung whenever that desira- 
ble event should take place, and entered upon various 
other topics of petty annoyance, like a malicious 
and ill-conditioned charity-boy as he was. But, none 
of these taunts producing the desired etfect of making 
Oliver cry, Noah attempted to be more facetious still, 
and in this attempt did what many small wits, with 
far greater reputations than Noah notwithstanding, do 
to this day when they want to be funny; he got rather 
personal. 

“Work’us,” said Noah, “how’s your mother?” 

“‘She’s dead,’’ replied Oliver; “‘don’t you say any 
thing about her to me!” 

Oliver’s colour rose as he said this; he breathed 
quickly, and there was a curious working of the mouth 
and nostrils, which Mr. Claypole thought must be the 
immediate precursor of a violent fit of crying. Under 
this impression he returned to the charge. 

‘*What did she die of, work’us?” said Noah. 

‘Of a broken heart, some of our old nurses told me,”’ 
replied Oliver, more as if he were talking to himself 
than answering Noah. “I think I know what it must 
be to die of that.” 

“Tol de rol lol lol, right fol lairy, work’us,” said 
Noah, as a tear rolled down Oliver’s cheek. ‘What's 
set you a snivelling now?” 

“Not you,’’ replied Oliver, hastily brushing the tear 
‘Don’t think it.”’ 

1’? sneered Noah. 


away. 

“Oh, not me, eh 

“No, not you,” replied Oliver, sharply. ‘There; 
that’s enough. Don’t say any thing more to me about 
her; you'd better not.” 

“Better not!”’ exclaimed Noah. ‘Well! better not; 
work’us, don’t be impudent. Your mother, too! she 
was a nice ’un, she was. Oh, Lor!” And here Noah 
nodded his head expressively, and curled up as much 
of his small red nose as muscular action could collect 
together for the occasion. 

“Yer know, work’us,” continued Noah, emboldened 
by Oliver’s silence, and speaking in a jeering tone of 
affected pity—of all tones the most annoying—‘** Yer 
know, work’us, it carn’t be helped now, and of course 
yer couldn’t help it then, and I’m very sorry for it, and 
I’m sure we all are, and pity yer very much. But yer 
must know, work"us, your mother was a regular right- 
down bad ‘un.’ 

‘¢What did you say?” inquired Oliver, looking up 
very quickly. 

“*A regular right-down bad ‘un, work’us,” replied 
Noah, coolly; “and it’s a great deal better, work’us, 
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that she died when she did, or else she’d have been | these dreadful creatures that are born to be murderers 
hard labouring in Bridewell, or transported, or hung, | and robbers from their very cradle. Poor Noah! he was 
which is more likely than either, isn’t it?” all but killed, ma’am, when I came in.”’ 

Crimson with fury, Oliver started up, overthrew} ‘Ah, poor fellow,’’ said Mrs. Sowerberry, looking 
chair and table, seized Noah by the throat, shook him | piteously on the charity-boy. 
in the violence of his rage till his teeth chattered in his Noah, whose top waistcoat-button might have been 
head, and, collecting his whole force into one heavy | somewhere on a level with the crown of Oliver’s head, 
blow, felled him to the ground. | rubbed his eyes with the inside of his wrists while this 

A minute ago the boy had looked the quiet, mild de- | commiseration was bestowed upon him, and perform- 
jected creature that harsh treatment had made him. | ed some very audidle tears and sniffs. 

But his spirit was roused at last; the cruel insult to his “What's to be done!’’ exclaimed Mrs. Sowerberry. 
dead mother had set his blood on fire. His breast | “Your master’s not at home,—there’s not a man in the 
heaved, his attitude was erect, his eye bright and vivid, | honse,—and he'll kick that doordown in ten minutes.” 
and his whole person changed, as he stood glaring | Oliver’s vigorous plunges against the bit of timber in 
over the cowardly tormentor that lay crouching at his | question rendered this occurrence highly probable. 
feet, and defied him with an energy he had neverknown| ‘Dear, dear! I don’t know, ma’am,’’ said Charlotte, 
before. |<sunless we send for the police-office m7" 

“He'll murder me!”’ blubbered Noah. ‘Charlotte! “Or the millingtary,’’ suggested Mr. Claypole. 
missis! here’s the new boy a-murdering me. Help! **No, no,’” said Mrs. Sowerberry, bethinking her- 
help! Oliver’s gone mad. Char—lotte! self of Oliver's old friend; ‘run to Mr. Bumble, Noah, 

Noah’s shouts were responded to by a loud seream | and tell him to come here directly, and not to lose a 
from Charlotte, and a louder from Mrs. Sowerberry; | minute; never mind your cap,—make haste. You can 
the former of whom rushed into the kitchen by a side- | hold a knife to that black eye as you run along, and it'll 
door, while the latter paused on the stair-case till she | keep the swelling down.”’ 
was quite certain that it was consistent with the pre- Noah stopped to make no reply, but started off at 
servation of hnman life to come further down. his fullest speed; and very much it astonished the 

“Oh, you little wretch!’’ screamed Charlotte, seiz- | people who were out walking, to see a charity-boy 
ing Oliver with her utmost force, which was about | tearing through the streets pell-mell, with no cap on 
equal to that of a moderately strong man in particu-| his head, and a clasp-knife at his eye. 
larly good training,—Oh, you little un-grate-ful, mur- 
de-rous, hor-rid villain!’’ and between ¢ very syllable CHAPTER THE SEVENTH. 
Charlotte gave Oliver a blow w ith all her might, and Oliver continues refractory. 
accompanied it with a seream for the benefit of so- 
ciety. Noah Claypole ran along the streets at his swiftest 

Charlotte’s fist was by no means a light one; but, | pace, and paused not once for breath until he reached 





lest it should not be effectual in calming anager 0 workhouse-gate. Having rested here for a minute 


wrath, Mrs. Sowerberry plunged into the kitchen, and | or so, to collect a good burst of sobs and an imposing 
assisted to hold him with one hand, while she scratched | show of tears and terror, he knocked loudly at the 
his face with the other; and in this favourable posi- | wicket, and presented such a rueful face to the aged 
tion of affairs Noah rose from the ground, and pum- | pauper who opened it, that even he, who saw nothing 
melled him from behind. but rueful faces about him at the best of times started 
This was rather too violent exercise to last long; so, | back in astonishment. 
when they were all three wearied out, and could tear ‘*Why, what’s the matter with the boy?”” said the 
and beat no longer, they dragged Oliver, struggling | old pauper. 
and shouting, but nothing daunted, into the dust-cellar, “Mr. Bumble! Mr. Bumble!”’ cried Noah, with well- 
and there locked him up; and this being done, Mrs. | affected dismay, and in tones so loud and agitated that 
Sowerberry sunk into a chair, and burst into tears. they not only caught-the ear of Mr. Bumble himself, 
‘¢Bless her, she’s going off!’’ said Charlotte. “A | who happened to be hard by, but alarmed him so much 
glass of water, Noah, dear. Make haste.”’ that he rushed into the yard without his cocked-hat,— 
¢*Oh, Charlotte,”’ said Mrs. Sowerberry, speaking | which is a very curious and remarkable circumstance, 
as well as she could through a deficiency of breath and | as showing that even a beadle, acted upon by a sudden 
a sufficiency of cold water, which Noah had poured | and powerful impulse, may be afflicted with a moment- 
over her head and shoulders, —‘‘Oh, Charlotte, what a | ary visitation of loss of self-possession, and forgetful- 
mercy we have not been all murdered in our beds!”’ | ness of personal dignity. 
‘<Ah, mercy, indeed, ma’am,’’ was the reply. “I “Oh, Mr. Bumble, sir!” said Noah; “Oliver, sir,— 
only hope this"ll teach master not to have any more of | Oliver has——” 
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“What? what?’’ interposed Mr. Bumble, with a 
gleam of pleasureinhis metallic eyes. ‘*Not ran away; 
he hasn’t ran away, has he, Noah?” 

**No, sir, no; not run away, sir, but he’s turned 
wicious,” replied Noah. ‘He tried to murder me, sir; 
and then he tried to murder Charlotte, and then missis. 
Oh, what dreadful pain it is; such agony, please sir!” 
and here Noah writhed and twisted his body into an 
extensive variety of eel-like positions; thereby giving 
Mr. Bumble to understand that, from the violence and 
sanguinary onset of Oliver Twist, he had sustained se- 
vere internal injury and damage, from which he was at 
that speaking suffering the acutest torture. 

When Noah saw that the intelligence he communi- 


cated perfectly paralysed Mr. Bumble, he imparted ad- | 
}that Mr. Bumble judged it prudent to parley before 


ditional effect thereunto, by bewailing his dreadful 
wounds ten times louder than before: and, when he 
observed a gentleman in a white waistcoat crossing the 
yard, he was more tragic in his lamentations than 
ever, rightly conceiving it highly expedient to attract 
the notice, and rouse the indignation of the gentleman 
aforesaid. 

The gentleman’s notice was very soon attracted; for 
he had not walked three paces when he turned angrily 
round, and inquired what that young cur was howling 
for, and why Mr. Bumble did not favour him with 
something which would render the series of vocular 
exclamations so designated, an involuntary process. 

“It’s a poor boy from the free-school, vir,” replied 
Mr. Bumble, **who has been nearly murdered—all but 
murdered, sir—by young Twist.” 

“By Jove!’’ exclaimed the gentleman in the white 
waistcoat, stopping short. “I knew it. I felt astrange 
presentiment from the very first, that that audacious 
young savage would come to be hung.” 

“He has likewise attempted, sir, to murder the fe- 
male servant,”’ said Mr. Bumble, with a face of ashy 
paleness. 

“And missis,”’ interposed Mr. Claypole. 

“And his master, too, I think you said, Noah? added 
Mr. Bumble. 

‘No, he’s out, or he would have murdered him,” re- 
plied Noah. ‘He said he wanted to——” 

“Ah, he said he wanted to—did he, my boy?”’ in- 
quired the gentleman in the white waistcoat. 

‘¢Yes, sir,” replied Noah: “and, plea€e sir, missis 
wants to know whether Mr. Bumble can spare time to 
step up there directly, and flog him, ‘cause master’s out.” 

“Certainly, my boy; certainly,” said the gentleman 
in the white waistcoat, smiling benignly, and patting 
Noah’s head, which was about three inches higher 
than his own. “You're a good boy—avery good boy. 
Here’s a penny for you. Bumble, just step up to 
Sowerberry’s with your cane, and see what’s best to 
be done. Don’t spare him, Bumble.” 
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the wax-end which was twisted round the bottom of 
his cane for purposes of porochial flage‘lation. 

They'll 
never do any thing with him, without stripes and 


“Tell Sowerberry not to spare him, ¢ ither. 





| 
| bruises,”’ said the gentleman in the white waistcoat. 


‘<T"ll take care, sir,’’ replied the beadle. And, the 
cocked-hat and cane having been by this time adjusted 
|to their owner’s satisfaction, Mr. Bumble and Noah 
| Claypole betook themselves with all speed to the un- 
dertaker’s shop. 

Here the position of affairs had not at all improved, 
for Sowerberry had not yet returned, and Oliver con- 
tinued to kick with undiminished vigour at the cellar- 
door. The accounts of his ferocity, as related by Mrs. 
Sowerberry and Charlotte, were of so startling a nature 


opening the door: with this view, he gave a kick at the 
outside, by way of prelude; and then applying his mouth 
to the key-hole, said, in a deep and impressive tone, 

“Oliver!” 

«Come; you let me out,” replied Oliver from the in- 
side. 

‘<Do you know this here voice, Oliver?” said Mr. 
Bumble. 

“Yes,’’ 

“Ain’t you afraid of it, sirt 
while I speak, sir?’’ said Mr. Bumble. 

“No!”’ replied Oliver, boldly. 

An auswer so different from the one he had expected 
to elicit, and was in the habit of receiving, staggered 
Mr. Bumble not a little. He stepped back from the 
keyhole, drew himself up to his full height, and looked 
from one to another of the three bystanders in mute 


replied Oliver. 
Ain’t you a-trembling 


astonishment. 
‘sOh, you know, Mr. Bumble, he mast be mad,’’ 


said Mrs. Sowerberry. ‘No boy in half his sénses 
could venture to speak so to you.”’ 


replied Mr. Bumble, 


‘ ‘ %9 
“Jt’s not madness, ma’am, 








**No, I will not, sir,” replied the beadle, adjusting 


after a few moments of deep meditation; **it’s meat.” 

‘What!’ exclaimed Mrs. Sowerberry. 

“Meat, ma’am, meat,’’ replied Bumble, with stern 
emphasis. ‘*You’ve over-fed him, ma’am. You've 
raised a artificial soul and spirit in him, ma’am, unbe- 
coming a person of his condition, as the board, Mrs. 
Sowerberry, who are practical philosophers, will tell 
What have paupers to do with soul or spirit 

It’s quite enough that we let ’em have live 


you. 
either? 
bodies, If you had kept the boy on gruel, ma’am, this 
would never have happened.”’ 

‘Dear, dear!’’ ejaculated Mrs. Sowerberry, piously 


raising her eyes to the kitchen ceiling. ‘This comes 


of being liberal!”’ 

The liberality of Mrs. Sowerberry to Oliver had 
consisted in a profuse bestowal upon him of all the 
dirty odds and ends which nobody else would eat; so 
that there was a great deal of meekness and self-devo- 
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tion in her voluntarily remaining under Mr. Bamble’s, cane rather unnecessary, 


heavy accusation, of which, to do her justice, she was 
wholly innocent in thought, word, or deed. 

“Ah!’’ said Mr. Bumble, when the lady brought her 
eyes down to earth again. ‘The only thing that can | 


be done now, that I know of, is to leave him in the} 


cellar for a day or so, till he’s a little starved down, | 
and then to take him out, and keep him on gruel all | 


through his apprenticeship. He comes of a bad 


family—excitable natures, Mrs. Sowerberry. Both | 


the nurse and doctor said that that mother of his made 
her way here against difficulties and pain that would 
have killed any well-disposed woman weeks before.” | 
At this point of Mr. Bumble’s discourse, Oliver just | 
hearing enough to know that some further allusion was | 


} 
a violence which rendered every other sound inaudible. | 


Sowerberry returned at this juncture, and Oliver's | 


being made to his mother, recommenced kicking with 


offence having been explained te him, with such exag- 
gerations as the ladies thought best calculated to rouse 
his ire, he unlocked the cellar-door in a twinkling, and 
dragged his rebellious apprentice out by the collar. 

Oliver’s clothes had been torn in the beating he had 
received; his face was bruised and scratched, and his 
hair scattered over his forehead. The angry flush had 
not disappeared, however; and when he was pulled out 
of his prison, he scowled boldly on Noah, and looked 
quite undismayed. 

““Now, you are a nice young fellow, ain’t you?”’ 
said Sowerberry, giving Oliver a shake, and a sound 
box on the ear. 

“He called my mother names,’’ replied Oliver 
sullenly. 

“Well, and what if he did, you little ungrateful 
wretch?’’ said Mrs. Sowerberry. ‘‘She deserved what 
he said, and worse.”’ 

“She didn’t!”’ said Oliver. 

“She did!’’ said Mrs. Sowerberry. 

“Jt’s a lie!’ said Oliver. 

Mrs. Sowerberry burst into a flood of tears. 

This flood of tears left Sowerberry no alternative. 
If he had hesitated for one instant to punish Oliver 
most severely, it must be quite clear to every expe- 
rienced reader that he would have been, according to 
all precedents in disputes of matrimony established, a 
brute, an unnatural husband, an insulting creature, a 
base imitation of a man, and various other agreeable 
characters too numerous for recital within the limits of 
this chapter. ‘To do him justice, he was, as far as his 
power went,—it was not very extensive,—kindly dis- 
posed towards the boy; perhaps because it was his 
interest to be so, perhaps because his wife disliked 
him. The flood of tears, however, left him no 
resource; so he at once gave him a drubbing, which 
satisfied even Mrs. Sowerberry herself, and rendered 
Mr. Bumble’s subsequent application of the parochial 





For the rest of the day he 
was shut up in the back kitchen, in company with a 
pump and a slice of bread; and, at night, Mrs. Sower- 
berry, after making various remarks outside the door, 
by no means complimentary to tie memory of his 
mother, looked into the room, and, ‘midst the jeers and 
pointings of Noah and Charlotte, ovdered him up stairs 
to his dismal bed. 

It was not until he was left alone in the silence and 
stillness of the gloomy workshop of the undertaker, 
that Oliver gave way to the feelings which the day’s 
treatment may be supposed likely to have awakened in 
a mere child. He had listened to their taunts with a 
look of dogged contempt; he had borne the lash without 
a cry, for he felt that pride swelling in his heart which 
would have kept down a shriek to the last, if they had 
roasted him alive. But, now that there were none to 
see or hear him, he fell upon his knees on the floor, 
and, hiding his face in his hands, wept such tears as 


| God send for the credit of our nature, few so young 


may ever have cause to pour out before him. 

For a long time Oliver remained motionless in this 
attitude. The candle was burning low in the socket 
when he rose to his feet, and having gazed cautiously 
round him, and listened intently, gently undid the 
fastenings of the door and looked abroad. 

It was a cold dark night. The stars seemed to the 
boy’s eyes further from the earth than he had ever seen 
them before; there was no wind, and the sombre 
shadows thrown by the trees on the earth looked 


He 


softly reclosed the door, and, having availed himself of 


sepulchral and death-like, from being so still. 


the expiring light of the candle to tie up in a handker- 
chief the few articles of wearing apparel he had, sat 
himself down upon a bench to wait for morning. 
With the first ray of light that struggled through the 
crevices in the shutters Oliver rose, and again unbarred 
the One look around,—one moment’s 
pause of hesitation,—he had closed it behind him, and 
He looked to the right and to 
He remembered to 


door. timid 
was in the open street. 
the left, uncertain whither to fly. 
have seen the wagons as they went out, toiling up the 
hill; he took the same route, and arriving at a footpath 
across the fields, which he thought after some distance 
led out again into the road, struck into it, and walked 
quickly on. ® 

Along this same footpath, Oliver well remembered 
he had trotted beside Mr. Bumble, when he first carried 
His way lay 
directly in front of the cottage. His heart beat quickly 
when he bethought himself of this, and he half resolved 
to turn back. 


him to the workhouse from the farm. 


He had come a long way though, and 
should lose a great deal of time by doing so. Besides, 
it was so early that there was very little fear of his 
being seen; so he walked on. 

He reached the house. There was no appearance of 
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its inmates stirring at that early hour. Oliver stopped, 
and peeped into the garden. A child was weeding one 
of the little beds; and, as he stopped, he raised his pale 
face, and disclosed the features of one of his former 
companions. Oliver felt glad to see him before he 
went, for, though younger than himself, he had been 
his little friend and playmate; they had been beaten, 
and starved, and shut up together, many and many a 
time. 

‘¢Hush, Dick!’’ said Oliver, as the boy ran to the 
gate, and thrust his thin arm between the rails to greet 
him. ‘Is any one up?”” 

‘‘Nobody but me,”’ replied the child. 

‘You mustn’t say you saw me, Dick,’’ said 
Oliver; **] am running way. They beat and ill-use me, 
Dick; and I am going to seek my fortune some long 
way off, I don’t know where. How pale you are!”’ 

*‘] heard the doctor tell them I was dying,”’ replied 
‘*T am very glad to see 


the child with a faint smile. 
you, dear; but don’t stop, don’t stop.’’ 

‘¢Yes, yes, I will, to say good bye to you,”’ replied 
Oliver. I shall see you again, Dick; 1 know I shall. 
You will be well and happy.”’ 

‘<I hope so,’ replied the child, ‘‘after I am dead, 


but not before. I know the doctor must be right, 
Oliver, because I dream so much of heaven, and angels, 
and kind faces, that I never see ween 1 am awake. 
Kiss me,’’ said the child, climbing up the iow gate, 
and flinging his little arms round Oliver’s neck. 
‘Good bye, dear! God bless you!” 

The blessing was from a young child’s lips, but it 
was the first that Oliver had ever heard invoked upon 
his head; and through all the struggles and sufferings 
of his after-life, through all the troubles and changes 


of many weary years, he never once forgot it. 


CHAPTER THE EIGHTH. 


Oliver walks to London and encounters on the road a 


strange sort of young gentleman, 


Oliver reached the stile at which the by-path termi- 
nated, and once more gained the high-road. It was 
eight o’clock now; and, though he was nearly five miles 
away from the town, he ran, and hid behind the hedges 
by turns, till noon, fearing that he might be pursued 
and overtaken. 
of a milestone, and began to think for the first time 
where he had better go and try to live. 

The stone by which he was seated, bore in large 
characters an intimation that it was just seventy miles 
from that spot to London. The name awakened a new 
train of ideas in the boy’s mind. London!—that great 
large place!—nobody—not even Mr. Bumble—could 
ever find him there. He had often heard the old men 
in the workhouse, too, say that no lad of spirit need 
want in London, and that there were ways of living in 


Then he sat down to rest at'the side | 
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| that vast city which those who had been bred up in 
country parts had no idea of. It was the very place 
for a homeless boy, who must die in the streets unless 
some one helped him. As these things passed through 
his thoughts, he jumped upon his feet, and again walk- 
ed forward. 

He had diminished the distance between himself and 
London by full four miles more, before he recollected 
how much he must undergo ere he could hope to reach 
his place of destination. As this consideration forced 

itself upon him, he slackened his pace a little, and 
| meditated upon his means of getting there. He hada 
| crust of bread, a coarse shirt, and two pairs of stockings, 
in his bundle; and a penny—a gift of Sowerberry’s 
after some funeral in which he had acquitted himself 
more than ordinary well—in his pocket. “A clean 
shirt,” thought Oliver “is a very comfortable thing,— 
very; and so are two pairs of darned stockings, and so is 
a penny; but they are small helps to a sixty-five miles’ 
walk in winter time.’ But Oliver’s thoughts, like 
those of most other people, although they were ex- 


tremely ready and active to point out his difficulties, 
were wholly at a loss to suggest any feasible mode of 
surmounting them; so, after a good dood deal of thinking 
to no particular purpose, he changed his little bundle 
over to the other shoulder, and trudged on. 

Oliver walked twenty miles that day; and all that 
time tasted nothing but the crust of dry bread, and a few 
draughts of water which he begged at the cottage-doors 
by the road-side. When the night came, he turned 

into a meadow, and, creeping close under a hay-rick, 
determined to lie there till morning. He felt frighten- 
ed at first; for the wind moaned dismally over the empty 
| fields, and he was cold and hungry, and more alone than 
he had ever felt before. Being very tired with his walk, 
however, he soon fell asleep and forgot his troubles. 

He felt cold and stiff when he got up next morning, 
and so hungry that he was obliged to exchange the 
| penny for a small loaf in the very first village through 
which he passed. He had walked no more than twelve 

miles, when night closed in again; for his feet were sore, 
and his legs so weak that they trembled beneath him. 
| Another night passed in the bleak damp air only made 
|him worse; and, when he set forward on his journey 
| next morning, he could hardly craw! along. 

He waited at the bottom of a steep hill till a stage- 
coach came up, and then begged of the outside passen- 
gers; but there were very few who took any notice of 
|him, and even those, told him to wait till they got to 
the top of the hill, and then let them see how far he 
could run fora half-penny. Poor Oliver tried to keep 
|up with the coach a little way, but was unable to do it, 
by reason of his fatigue and sore feet. When the out- 
sides saw this, they put their halfpence back into their 
pockets again, declaring that he was an idle young dog, 
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and didn’t deserve anything; and the coach rattled away, 
and left only a cloud of dust behind. 

In some villages, large painted boards were fixed up, 
warning all persons who begged within the district 
that they would be sent to jail, which frightened Oliver 
very much, and made him very glad to get out of them 
with all possible expedition. In others he would stand 
about the inn-yards, and look mournfully at every one 
who passed; a proceeding which generally terminated 
in the landlady’s ordering one of the post-boys who 


were lounging about, to drive that strange boy out of 


the place, for she was sure he had come to steal some- 
thing. If he begged at a farmer’s house, ten to one but 
they threatened to set the dog on him; and when he 


showed his nose in a shop, they talked about the 


. . | 
beadle, which brought Oliver’s heart up into his mouth, | 


—very often the only thing he had there for many 


hours toge ther. 


In fact, if it had not been for a good hearted turnpike- | 


man, and a benevolent old lady, Oliver’s troubles would 
have been shortened by the very same process which 
put an end to his mother’s; in other words, he would 
most assuredly have fallen dead upon the king’s high- 
way. But the turnpike-man gave him a meal of bread 
and cheese; and the old lady, who had a shipwrecked 


grandson wandering barefooted in some distant part of 


the earth, took pity upon the poor orphan, and gave 
him what little she could afford—and more—with such 
kind and gentle words, and such tears of sympathy and 


compassion, that they sank deeper into Oliver’s soul 


than all the sufferings he had ever undergone. 

Early on the seventh morning after he had left his 
native place, Oliver limped slowly into the little town 
of Barnet. The window-shutters were closed, the 
street was empty, not a soul had awakened to the busi- 
ness of the day. The sun was rising in all his splen- 
did beauty, but the light only seemed to show the boy 
his own lonesomeness and desolation as he sat with 
bleeding feet and covered with dust upon a cold door- 
step. 

By degrees the shutters were opened, the window- 
blinds were drawn up, and people began passing to and 
fro. Some few stopped to gaze at Oliver for a moment 
or two, or turned round to stare at him as they hurried 
by; but none relieved him, or troubled themselves how 
he came there. He had no heart to beg, and there he 
sat. 

He had been crouching on the step for some time, 
gazing listlessly at the coaches as they passed through, 
and thinking how strange it seemed that they could do 
with ease in a few hours what it had taken him a whole 
week of courage and determination beyond his years to 
accomplish, when he was roused by observing that a 
boy who had passed him carelessly some minutes be- 
fore, had returned, and was now surveying him most 


earnestly from the opposite side of the way. He took 
little heed of this at first; but the boy remained in the 
same attitude of close observation so long, that Oliver 
| raised his head, and returned his steady look. Upon 
| this the boy crossed over, and walking close up to 
Oliver, said, 

“Hullo! my covey, what’s the row?” 

The boy who addressed this inquiry to the young 
wayfarer was about his own age, but one of the queer- 
| est-looking boys that Oliver had ever seen. He was a 
snub-nosed, flat-browed, common-faced boy enough, and 
| as dirty a juvenile as one would wish to see; but he 
| had got about him all the airs and manners of a man. 
| He was short of his age, with rather bow-legs, and 
His hat was stuck on the top 





| little sharp ugly eyes. 
| every moment, and would have done so very often if 
the wearer had not a knack of every now and then 
giving his head a sudden twitch, which brought it back 
He wore a man’s coat, which 
reached nearly to his heels. He had turned the cuffs 
back halfway up his arm to get his hands out of the 


to its old place again. 


sleeves, apparently with the ultimate view of thrusting 
them into the pockets of his corduroy trousers, for there 
he kept them. He was altogether as roystering and 
swaggering a young gentleman as ever stood three feet 
six, or somethin#*less, in his bluchers. 

“Hullo, my covey, what’s the row?” said the strange 
young gentleman to Oliver. 

“I am very hungry and tired,” replied Oliver, the 
tears standing in his eyes as he spoke. “I have walk- 
ed a loug way,—I have been walking these seven 
days.” 

“Walking for sivin days!” said the young gentle- 
man. “Oh, I see. Beaks orders, eh? But,” he added, 
noticing Oliver’s look of surprise, “I suppose you don’t 
know wot a beak is, my flash com-pan-i-on.” 

“Oliver mildly replied, that he had always heard a 
bird’s mouth described by the term in question. 

“My eyes, how green!”’ exclaimed the young gentle- 
man. “Why, a beak’s a madg’st’rate; and when you 
walk by a beak’s order, it’s not straight forerd, but 
always going up, and niver coming down agen. Was 
| you never on the mill?” 

**What mill?”’ inquired Oliver. 

“What mill!—why, the mill,—the mill as takes up 
so little room that it’ll work inside a stone jug, and 
| always goes better when the wind’s low with people 
| than when it’s high, acos then they can’t get workmen. 
| But come,” said the young gentleman; “you want grub, 
| and you shall have it. 1 am at low-water-mark,—only 
|one bob and a magpie; but as far as it goes, I’ll fork 

out and stump. Up with you on your pins. There: 
now then, morrice.” 
| Assisting Oliver to rise, the young gentleman took 
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him to an adjacent chandler’s shop, where he purchased 
a sufficiency of ready-dressed ham and a half-quartern 
loaf, or, as he himself expressed it, “fourpenny bran;” 
the ham being kept clean and preserved from dust by 
the ingenious expedient of making a hole in the loaf by | 
pulling out a portion of the crumb, and stuffing it there- | 
Taking the bread under his arm, the young gen-| 
tleman turned into a smal] public-house, and led the| 
way to a tap-room in the rear of the premises. 
pot of beer was brought in by the direction of the 
mysterious youth; and Oliver, falling to, at his new | 
friend’s bidding, made a long and hearty meal, during | 
the progress of which the strange boy eyed him from 
time to time with great attention. 


in. 


Here, a | 


“Going to London?” said the strange boy, when 
Oliver had at length concluded. 

“Yes.” 

‘¢Got any lodgings?”’ 

‘*No.”? 

“Money?”” 

‘¢No.”’ 

The strange boy whistled, and put his arms into 
his pockets as far as the big coat sleeves would let 
them go. 

“Do you live in London?”’ inquired Oliver. 

‘‘Yes I do, when I’m at home,” replied the boy. 
“I suppose you want some place to sleep to-night, | 
don’t you.”’ 

‘*] do indeed,’’ answered Oliver. ‘‘I have not 
slept under a roof since I left the country.”” 

‘Don’t fret your eyelids on that score,’’ said the 
young gentleman. ‘‘I’ve got to be in London to-night, 
and 1 know a ’spectable old gentleman as lives there, 
wot’ll give you lodgings for nothing, and never ask for | 
the change; that is, if any genelman he knows inter- | 
duces you. And don’t he know me!—Oh, no,—not in 
the least,—by no means—certainly not.’ 

The young gentleman smiled, as if to intimate that 
the latter fragments of discourse were playfully iron- 
ical, and finished the beer as he did so. 

This unexpected offer of a shelter was too tempting 
to be resisted, especially as it was immediately fol- 





lowed up by the assurance that the old gentleman al- 
ready referred to, would doubtless provide Oliver with | 
acomfortable place without loss of time. ‘This led to 

amore friendly and confidential dialogue, from which 

Oliver discovered that his friend’s name was Jack Daw- | 
kins, and that he was a peculiar pet and protege of the 
elderly gentleman before mentioned. 

Mr. Dawkins’s appearance did not say a vast deal in 
favour of the comforts which his patron’s interest ob- 
tained for those whom he took under his protection; 
but as he had a somewhat flighty and dissolute mode of 
conversing, and furthermore avowed that among his in- 
timate friends he was better known by the sobriquet 
of **The artful Dodger,’’ Oliver concluded that, being 





of a dissipated and careless turn, the moral precepts of 
his benefactor had hitherto been thrown away upon 
him. Under this impression, he secretly resolved to 
cultivate the good opinion of the old gentleman as 
quickly as possible; and, if he found the Dodger in- 
corrigible, as he more than half suspected he should, 
to decline the honour of his farther acquaintance. 

As John Dawkins objected to their entering London 
before nightfall, it was nearly eleven o’clock when 
they reached the turnpike at Islington. 
from the Angel into St. John’s road, struck down the 
small street which terminates at Sadler’s Wells thea- 


They crossed 


tre, through Exmouth-street and Coppice-row, down 
the little court by the side of the workhouse, across the 
classic ground which once bore the name of Hockley- 
in-the-hole, thence into Little Saffron-hill, and so into 
Saffron-hill the Great, along which the Dodger scud- 
ded at a rapid pace, directing Oliver to follow close at 
his heels. 

Although Oliver had enough to occupy his attention 
in keeping sight of his leader, he could not help be- 
stowing a few hasty glances on either side of the way 


as he passed along. 


A dirtier or more wretched place 
he had never seen. The street was very narrow and 
muddy, and the air was impregnated with filthy odours. 
There were a good many small shops; but the only 
stock in trade appeared to be heaps of children, who, 
even at that time of night, were crawling in and out at 
the doors, or screaming from the inside. The sole 
places that seemed to prosper amid the general blight 
of the place were the public houses, and in them, the 
lowest orders of Irish (who are generally the lowest 
orders of any thing) were wrangling with might and 
main. Covered ways and yards, which here and there 
diverged from the main street, disclosed little knots of 
houses where drunken men and women were positive- 
ly wallowing in the filth; and from several of the door- 
ways, great ill-looking fellows were cautiously emerg- 
ing, bound, to all appearance, upon no well-disposed 
or harmless errand. 

Oliver was just considering whether he hadn’t better 
run away, when they reached the bottom of the hill; 
his conductor, catching him by the arm, pushed open 
the door of a house near Field-lane, and, drawing him 
into the passage, closed it behind them. 

‘¢Now, then,’’ cried a voice from below, in reply to 
a whistle from the Dodger. 

“Plummy and slam!’’ was the reply. 

This seemed to be some watchword or signal that it 
was all right; for the light of a feeble candle gleamed 
upon the wall at the farther end of the passage, and a 
man’s face peeped out from where a balustrade of the 
old kitchen staircase had been broken away. 

“There’s two on you,”’ said the man, thrusting the 
candle farther out and shading his eyes with his hand. 
“Who’s the t’other one?”’ 
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<A new pal,’’ replied Jack, pulling Oliver forward. | 
‘¢Where did he come from?’’ 
“Greenland. Is Fagin up st tirs?”? 


, . 9 ak . ss 
‘*Yes, he's sortin’ the wipes. Up with you! 


The| 


candle was drawn back, and the face disappeared. 


Oliver, groping his way with one hand, and with the 
other firmly grasped by his companion, ascended with 
much difficulty the dark and broken stairs which his | 
conductor mounted with an ease and expedition that 
He threw | 


| 


open the door of a back-room, and drew Oliver in after 


showed he was well acquainted with them. 


him. 
The walls and ceiling of the 
There was a deal-table be "| 


room were perfectly 


black with age and dirt. 
fore the fire, upon which was a candle stuck in a gin- | 
ger-beer bottle; two or three pewter pots, a loaf and 
butter, and a plate. In a frying-pan which was on the 
fire, and which was secured to the mantel-piece by a| 
string, some sausages were cooking; and standing over | 


them, with a toasting-fork in his hand, was a very old 


shrivelled Jew, whose villanous-looking and repulsive | 


face was obscured by a quantity of matted red hair. He | 
was dressed in a greasy flannel gown, with his throat 
bare, and seemed to be dividing his attention between 
the frying-pan and a clothes-horse, over which a great 
number of silk handkerchiefs were hanging. 
rough beds made of old sacks were huddled side by 
side on the floor: and seated round the table were four or 


Several 


five boys, none older than the Dodger, smoking long 
clay pipes and drinking spirits with all the air of mid- 
dle-aged men. ‘These all crowded about their asso- 
ciate as he whispered a few words to the Jew, and then 
turned round and grinned at Oliver, as did the Jew 
himself, toasting-fork in hand. 

“This is him, Fagin,’’ said Jack Dawkins; ‘*my 


friend, Oliver Twist.’’ 


The Jew grinned; and, making a low obeisance to 


Oliver, took him by the hand, and hoped he should 
have the honour of his intimate acquaintance. Upon 
this, the young gentlemen with the pipes came round 
him, and shook both his hands very hard—especially 


the one in which he held his little bundle. One young 


. . | 
gentleman was very anxious to hang up his cap for 


him; and another was so obliging as to put his hands 
in his pockets, in order that, as he was very tired, he 
might not have the trouble of emptying them when he 
wentto bed. These civilities would probably have been 
extended much further, but for a liberal exercise of the 
Jew’s toasting-fork on the heads and shoulders of the 
affectionate youths who offered them. 

‘¢We are very glad to see you, Oliver—very,”’ said 
the Jew. “Dodger, take off the sausages, and draw a 
tub near the fire for Oliver. Ah! you’re a staring at the 
pocket-handkerchiefs! eh, my dear? There are a good 
many of ’em, ain’t there? We've just looked ’em out 
ready for the wash; that’s all, Oliver; that’s all. Ha! 


ha! ha!’? 


TWIST. 


The latter part of this speech was hailed by a boiste- 
rous shout from all the hopeful pupils of the merry old 


| gentleman, in the midst of which they went to supper. 


Oliver ate his share; and the Jew then mixed hima 
glass of hot gin and water, telling him he must drink 
it off directly, because another gentleman wanted the 
tumbler. Oliver did as he was desired. Almost in- 
stantly afterwards, he felt himself gently lifted on to 
one of the sacks, and then he sunk into a deep sleep. 


CHAPTER THE NINTH. 


Containing further particulars concerning the pleasant 


old gentleman and his hopeful pupils. 


It was late next morning when Oliver awoke from 
a sound, long sleep. There was no body in the room 
beside, but the old Jew, who was boiling some coffee 
in a saucepan for breakfast, and whistling softly to 
himself as he stirred it round and round with an iron 
spoon. He would stop every now and then to listen, 
| when there was the least noise below; and, when he 
had satisfied himself, he would go on whistling and 
stirring again as before. 

Although Oliver had roused himself from sleep, he 
was not thoroughly awake. There is adrowsy, heavy 
| state, between sleeping and waking, when you dream 

more in five minutes with your eyes half open, and 
yourself half conscious of every thing that is passing 
around you, than you would in five nights with your 
eyes fast closed, and your senses wrapt in perfect un- 
consciousness. At such times, a mortal knows just 
| enough of what his mind is doing, to form some glim- 
| mering conception of its mighty powers, its bounding 
| from earth and spurning time and space, when freed 
| from the irksome restraint of its corporeal associate. 

Oliver was precisely in the condition I have de- 

scribed. He saw the Jew with his half-closed eyes, 
| heard his low whistling, and recognised the sound of 
the spoon grating against the saucepan’s sides; and yet 
| the self-same senses were mentally engaged at the same 
| time, in busy action with almost every body he had 


ever known. 

When the coffee was done, the Jew drew the sauce- 
pan to the hob, and standing in an irresolute attitude 
| for a few minutes as if he did not well know how to 
| employ himself, turned round and looked at Oliver, and 
‘called him by his name. He did not answer, and was 
| to all appearance asleep. 

After satisfying himself upon this head, the Jew 
stepped gently to the door, which he fastened; he then 
drew forth, as it seemed to Oliver, from some trap in 

| the floor, a small box, which he placed carefully on 
the table. His eyes glistened as he raised the lid and 
looked in. Dragging an old chair to the table, he sat 
down, and took from it a magnificent gold watch, spark- 
| ling with diamonds. 
“Aha!” said the Jew, shrugging up his shoulders, 
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and distorting every feature with a hideous grin. 
“(Clever dogs! Cleverdogs! Staunch to the last! Never 
told the old parson where they were; never peached upon 
old Fagin. And why should they? It wouldn’t have 
loosened the knot, or kept the drop up a minute longer. 
No, no, no. Fine fellows! fine fellows!” 

With these and other muttered reflections of the like 


nature, the Jew once more deposited the watch in its 


place of safety. At least half a dozen more were seve- 
rally drawn forth from the same box, and surveyed 
with equal pleasure; besides rings, brooches, bracelets, 


and other articles of jewellery, of such magnificent ma- 


terials and costly workmanship, that Oliver had no idea | 


even of their names. 

Having replaced these trinkets, the Jew took out 
another, so small that it lay in the palm of his hand. 
There seemed to be some very minute inscription on it, 
for the Jew laid it flat upon the table, and, shading it 
with his hand, pored over it long and earnestly. At 
length he sat it down as if despairing of success, and, 
leaning back in his chair, muttered, 

“What a fine thing capital punishment is! Dead 
men never repent; dead men never bring awkward 
The prospect of the gallows, too, 
Ah! it’s a fine thing for 


stories to light. 
makes them hardy and bold. 
the trade! Five of them strung up in a row, and none 
left to play booty or turn white-livered!”’ 

As the Jew uttered these words, his bright dark eyes 
which had been staring vacantly before him, fell on 
Oliver’s face; the boy’s eyes were fixed on his in mute 


curiosity, and, although the recognition was only for an | 


instant—for the briefest space of time that can possibly 
be conceived,—it was enough to show the old man 
that he had been observed. He closed the lid of the 
box with a loud crash, and, laying his hand on a bread- 
knife which was on the table, started furiously up. He 
trembled very much, though; for, even in his terror 
Oliver could see that the knife quivered in the air. 

“What's that?” said the Jew. “Whatdo you watch 
me for! Why are you awake? What have you seen? 
Speak out boy! Quick—Quick! for your life!’’ 

“J wasn’t able to sleep any longer, sir,’’ replied Oli- 
ver, meekly. “I am very sorry if I have disturbed you, 
sir.” 

“You were not awake an hour ago?” said the Jew, 
scowling fiercely on the boy. 

“No—no, indeed sir,” replied Oliver. 

“Are you sure?” cried the Jew, with a still fiercer 
look than before, and a threatening attitude. 

“Upon my word I was not, sir,” replied Oliver, 
earnestly. “I was not, indeed, sir.” 

“Tush, tush, my dear!’’ said the Jew, suddenly re- 
suming his old manner, and playing with the knife a 
little before he laid it down, as if to induce the belief 
that he had caught it up in mere sport. “Of course I 


is 
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|know that, my dear. I only tried to frighten you. 
You're a brave boy. Ha! ha! you're a brave boy, Oli- 
iver!” and the Jew rubbed his hands with a chuckle, 
but looked uneasily at the box notwithstanding. 

“Did you see any of these pretty things, my dear?” 
said the Jew, laying his hand upon it after a short 
pause. 

“Yes sir,’ replied Oliver. 
| ‘Ah!’ said the Jew, turning “They— 
they’re mine, Oliver; my little property. All I have 
The folks call me a miser, 


rather pale. 


to live upon in my old age. 
my dear,—only a miser, that’s all.” 

Oliver thought the old gentleman must be a decided 
miser, to live in such a dirty place, with so many 
watches; but, thinking that perhaps his fondness for 
the Dodger and the other boys cost him a good deal of 
money, he only cast a deferential Jook at the Jew, and 
asked if he might get up. 

“Certainly, my dear,—certainly,’ 
There’s a pitcher of water in the 
Bring it here, and I'll give you a 


, 


replied the old 
gentleman. “Stay. 
| corner by the door. 
| basin to wash in, my dear.” 

Oliver got up, walked across the room, and stooped 
| for one instant to raise the pitcher. When he turned 
his head, the box was gone. 

He had scarcely washed himself, and made every-, 
thing tidy by emptying the basin out of the window 
agreeably to the Jew’s directions, than the Dodger re- 
turned, accompanied by a very sprightly young friend, 
| whom Oliver had seen smoking on the previous night, 
and who was now formally introduced to him as Charley 
| Bates. The four then sat down to breakfast off the 
| coffee and some hot rolls and ham which the Dodger 
| had brought home in the crown of his hat. 
Well,” said the Jew, glancing slyly at Oliver, and 
| addressing himself to the Dodger, “I hope you’ve been 


‘at work this morning, my dears.” 
“Hard,” replied the Dodger. 
| “As nails,” added Charley Bates. 
said the Jew. 


| Good boys, good boys!” 


| have you got, Dodger?” 
| A couple of pocket-books,”’ replied that young gen- 


“What 


| tleman. 

“Lined?” inquired the Jew with trembling eager- 
ness. 
| Pretty well,” replied the Dodger, producing two 
| pocket-books, one green and the other red. 
“Not so heavy as they might be,” said the Jew, 
| after looking at the insides carefully; “but very neat, 
Ingenious workman, ain’t he, Oli- 


’ 


| and nicely made. 
ver?” 

“Very, indeed, sir,”’ said Oliver. At which Mr. 

| Charles Bates laughed uproariously, very much to the 


‘| amazement of Oliver, who saw nothing to laugh at in 


| anything that had passed. 
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“And what have you got, my dear?” said Fagin to 
Charley Bates. 


‘“* Wipes,” replied Master Bates; at the same time | 


producing four pocket-handkerchiefs. 

“Well,” said the Jew, inspecting them closely; 
“they’re very good ones,—very. You haven’t marked 
them well, though, Charley; so the marks shall be 
picked out with a needle, and we'll teach Oliver how 
Shall us, Oliver, eh?! —Ha! ha! ha!” 

“If you please, sir,” said Oliver. 
“You'd like to be able to make pocket-handkerchiefs 


as easy as Charley Bates, wouldn’t you, my dear?” 


to do it. 


said the Jew. 
“Very much indeed, if you'll teach me, sir,” replied 
Oliver 


Master Bates saw something so exquisitely ludicrous 


this reply, that he burst into another laugh; which 


in | 


laugh meeting the ce 


ffee he was drinking, and carry- 
ing it down some wrong channel, very nearly termi- 
nated in his premature suffocation. 

“He is so jolly green,”’ said Charley when he re- 
covered, as an apology to the company for his unpolite 
behaviour. 

The 


hair down over 


Dodger said nothing, but he smoothed Oliver's 


his eves, and said he’d know better by- 
and-by; upon which the old gentleman, observing Oli- 


ver’s colour m« unting, chang d the subject by asking 


whether there had been much of a crowd at the execu- 


tion that morning. This made him wonder more and 


more, for it was plain from the re plies of the two boys 


that they had both been there; and Oliver naturally 


wondered how they could possibly have found time to | 


be so very industrious. 

When the breakfast was cleared away, the merry old 
gentleman and the two boys played at a very curious 
and uncommon game, which was performed in this 
way:—The merry old gentleman placing a snuff-box in 
one pocket of his trousers, a note-case in the other, and 
a watch in his waistcoat-pocket, with a guard-chain 
round his neck, and sticking a mock diamond pin in his 
shirt, buttoned his coat tight round him, and, putting 
his spectacle-case and handkerchief in the pockets, 


trotted up and down the room with a stick, in imitation 


of the manner in which old gentlemen walk about the | 


streets every hour in the day. Sometimes he stopped 
at the fire-place, and sometimes at the door, making 
belief that he was staring with all his might into shop- 
windows. At such times he would look constantly 
round him for fear of thieves, and keep slapping all his 


pockets in turn, to see that he hadn't lost anything, in 


such a very funny and natural manner, that Oliver | 
All this time | 


laughed till the tears ran down his face. 
the two boys fullowed him closely about, getting out of 
sight so nimbly every time he turned round, that it was 


impossible to follow their motions. At last the Dodger 
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trod upon his toes, or ran upon his boot accidentally, 
while Charley Bates stumbled up against him behind; 
and in that one moment they took from him with the ut- 


j * 9° - 
most rapidity, snuff-box, nete-case, watch-guard, chain, 


shirt-pin, pocket-handkerchief,—even the spectacle-case. 
If the old gentleman felt a hand in any one of his pock- 
ets, he cried out where it was, and then the game began 
all over again. 

When this game had been played a great many times, 


a couple of young ladies came to see the young gentle- 


men, one of whom was called Bet and the other Nancy. 
They wore a good deal of hair, not very neatly turned 
up behind, and were rather untidy about the shoes and 
stockings. They were not exactly pretty, perhaps; but 
they had a great deal of colour in their faces, and look- 
ed quite stout and hearty. Being remarkably free and 
agreeable in their manners, Oliver thought them very 
nice girls indeed, as there is no doubt they were. 

These visiters stopped a long time. “Spirits were 
produced, in consequence of one of the young ladies 
complaining of a coldness in her inside, and the con- 
versation took a very convivial and improving turn. 
At length Charley Bates expressed his opinion that it 
was time to pad the hoof, which it occurred to Oliver 
must be French for going out; for directly afterwards 
the Dodger, and Charley, and the two young ladies 
went away together, having been kindly furnished with 
money to spend, by the amiable old Jew. 

‘‘There, my dear,’’ said Fagin, “that’s a pleasant 
life, isn’t it? 

‘Have they done work, sir?’’ inquired Oliver. 


They have gone out for the day.” 


“Yes,”’ said the Jew; “that is, unless they should 
unexpectedly come across any when they are out; and 
they won't neglect it if they do, my dear, depend 
upon it.” 

* Make 
models,’’ said the Jew, tapping the fire-shovel on the 


*em your models, my dear, make ’em your 
hearth to add force to his words; “do every thing they 
bid you, and take their advice in all matters, especially 
the Dodger’s, my dear. He’ll be a great man himself, 
Is 


my handkerchief hanging out of my pocket, my dear?’’ 


and make you one too, if you take pattern by him. 


said the Jew, stopping short. 
‘¢Yes, sir,”’ 


**See if you can take it out, without my feeling it, 


said Oliver. 


as you saw them do when we were at play this morn- 
ing.’? 

Oliver held up the bottom of the pocket with on¢ 
had seen the Dodger do, and drew the 


hand as he 


| handkerchief lightly out of it with the other. 


‘‘Is it gone?’’ cried the Jew. 

‘‘Here it is, sir,’’ said Oliver, showing it in his 
hand. 

**You’re a clever boy, my dear,”’ said the playful 
old gentleman, patting Oliver on the head approvingly; 


| **I never saw a sharper lad. Here’s a shilling for you. 
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If you go on in this way, you'll be the greatest man of 


the time. And now come here, and I'l] show you how 
to take the marks out of the handkerchiefs.”’ 


Oliver wondered what picking the old gentleman’s | 


pocket in play had to do with his chances of being a 
great man; but thinking that the Jew, being so much 
his senior, must know best, followed him quietly to 
the table, and was soon deeply involved in his new 
study. 


CHAPTER THE TENTH. 


. 
Oliver becomes better acquainted with the characters of 


his new associates, and purchases experience at a high 
price. Being a short but very important chapter in 


this h istory. 


For eight or ten days Oliver remained in the Jew’s 
room, picking the marks out of the pocket-handker- 
chiefs, (of which a great number were brought home, ) 
and sometimes taking part in the game already de- 
scribed, which the two bove and the Jew played 
regularly every day. At length he began to languish 
for the fresh air, and took many occasions of earnestly 
entreating the old gentleman to allow him to go out to 
work with his two companions. 

Oliver was rendered the more anxious to be actively 
employed by what he had seen of the stern morality of 
Whenever the Dodger 
or Charley Bates came home at night empty-handed, 


the old gentleman’s character. 


he would expatiate with great vehemence on the misery 
of idle and lazy habits, and enforce upon them the 
necessity of an active life by sending them supperless 
to bed: upon one occasion he even went so far as to 
knock them both down a flight of stairs; but this was 
carrying out his virtuous precepts to an unusual extent. 

At length one morning Oliver obtained the permission 
he had so eagerly sought. There had been no handker- 
chiefs to work upon for two or three days, and the 
dinners had been rather meagre. Perhaps these were 
reasons for the old gentleman’s ceiving his assent; but, 
whether they were or no, he told Oliver he might go, 
and placed him under the joint guardianship of Charley 
Bates and his friend the Dodger. 

The three boys sallied out, the Dodger with his 
eoat-sleeves tucked up, and his hat cocked as usual; 
Master Bates sauntering along with his hands in his 
pockets, and Oliver between them wondering where 
they were going, and what branch of manufacture h¢ 
would be instructed in first. 

The pace at which they went was such a very lazy, 
ill-looking saunter, that Oliver soon began to think his 
companions were going to deceive the old gentleman, 
by not going to work atall. The Dodger had a vicious 


propensity, too, of pulling the caps from the heads of 


small boys and tossing them down areas; while Charley 
Bates exhibited some very loose notions concerning the 


| his 
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rights of property, by pilfering divers apples and onions 
from the stalls at the kennel sides, and thrusting them 
into pockets which were so surprisingly eapacious, that 
they seemed to undermine his whole suit of clothes in 
These things looked so bad, that 
Oliver was on the point of declaring his intention of 


every direction. 


seeking his way back in the best way he could, when 
thoughts were suddenly directed into another 
channel by a very mysterious change of behaviour on 
the part of the Dodger. 

They were just emerging from a narrow court not 
far from the open square in Clerkenwell, which is 
called, by some strange perversion of terms, “The 
Green,’’ when the Dodger made a sudden stop, and, 
laying his finger on his lip, drew his companions back 
again with the greatest caution and circumspection. 

‘¢What's the mattert’’ demanded Oliver. 

‘¢Hush!”’ replied the Dodger. *‘*Do you see that 
old cove at the book-stal]?’’ 

“The old gentleman over the way?’’ said Oliver. 
‘¢Yes, I see him.’ 

‘¢He’ll do,’’ said the Dodger. 

‘sA prime plant,’’ observed Charley Bates. 

Oliver looked from one to the other with the greatest 
surprise, but was not permitted to make any inquiries, 
for the two boys walked stealthily across the road, and 
sunk close behind the old gentleman towards whom 
his attention had been directed. Oliver walked a few 
paces after them, and, not knowing whe ther to advance 
or retire, stood looking on in silent amazement. 

The old gentleman was a very respectable-looking 
personage, with a powdered head and gold spectacles; 
dressed in a bottle-green coat with a black velvet collar, 
and white trousers: with a smart bamboo cane under 
his arm. He had taken up a book from the stall, and 
there he stood, reading away as hard as if he were in 
his elbow-chair in his own study. It was very possible 
that he fancied himself there, indeed; for it was plain, 
from his utter abstraction, that he saw not the book- 
stall, nor the street, nor the boys, nor, in short, any- 
thing but the book itself, which he was reading straight 
through, turning over the leaves when he got to the 
bottom of a page, beginning at the top line of the next 
one, and going regularly on with the greatest interest 
and ¢ igerness. 

What was Oliver’s horror and alarm as he stood a 
few paces off, looking on with his eyelids as wide 
open as they would possibly go, to see the Dodger 
plunge his hand into this old gentleman’s pocket, and 
draw from thence a handkerchief, which he handed to 
Charley Bates, and with which they both ran away 
round the corner at full speed! 

In one instant the whole mystery of the handker- 
chiefs, and the watches, and the jewels, and the Jew, 
rushed upon the boy’s mind. He stood for a moment 
with the blood tingling so through all his veins from 
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terror, that he felt as if he were in a burning fire; then, 


confused and frightened, he took to his heels, and, not | 


knowing what he did, made off as fast as he could lay 
his feet to the ground. 

This was all done in a minute's space, and the very 
instant that Oliver began to run, the old gentleman, 
putting his hand to his pocket, and missing his hand- 
kerchief, turned sharp round. Seeing the boy scudding 
away at such a rapid pace, he very naturally concluded 
him to be the depredator, and, shouting ‘Stop thief!” 
with all his might, made off after him, book in hand. 

But the old gentleman was not the only person who 
raised the hue and cry. The Dodger and Master Bates, 
unwilling to attract public attention by running down 
the open street, had merely retired into the very first 
doorway round the corner. They no sooner heard the 
ery, and saw Oliver ranning, than, guessing exactly 
how the matter stood, they issued forth with great 
promptitude, and, shouting “Stop thie f!’’ too, joined 
in the pursuit like good citizens. 

Although Oliver had been brought up by philoso- 
phers, he was not thecretically acquainted with their 
beautiful axiom that self-preservation is the first law of 
nature. If he had been, perhaps he would have been 
prepared for this. Not being prepared, however, it 
alarmed him the more; so away he went like the wind, 
with the old gentleman and the two boys roaring and 
shouting behind him. 

“Stop thief! stop this f'’? "There is a magic in the 
sound. The tradesman leaves his counter, and the 
carman his wagon; the butcher throws down his tray, 
the baker his basket, the milkman his pail, the errand- 
boy his parcels, the schoolboy his marbles, the paviour 
his pick-axe, the child his battledore: away they run, 
pell-mell, helter-skelter, slap-dash, tearing, yelling, 
and screaming, knocking down the passengers as they 
turn the corners, rousing up the dogs, and astonishing 
the fow ls; and stre¢ ts, squares, and courts re-echo with 
the sound. 

“Stop thief! stop thief!’ The cry is taken up by a 
hundred voices, and the crowd accumulate at every 
turning. Away they fly, splashing through the mud, 
and rattling along the pavements; up go the windows, 


out run the people, onward bear the mob; a whole au- 


dience desert Punch in the ve ry thickest of the plot, | 


and, joining in the rushing throng, swell the shout, and 
lend fresh vigour to the cry, “Stop thief! stop thief!” 

‘Stop thief! stop thief!” There is a passion for 
hunting something deeply implanted in the human 
breast. One wretched, breathless child, panting with 
exhaustion, terror in his looks, agony in his eye, large 
drops of perspiration streaming down his face, strains 
every nerve to make head upon his pursuers; and as 
they follow on his track, and gain upon him every in- 
stant, they hai! his decreasing strength with still louder 
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| shouts, and whoop and scream with joy, “Stop thief!” 
—Ay, stop him for God’s sake, were it only in mercy! 

Stopped at last. A clever blow that. He’s down 
upon the pavement, and the crowd eage rly gather 

round him; each new comer jostling and struggling 
with the others to catch a glimpse. ‘Stand aside!”’ 
—Give him a little air!’”—*Nonsense, he don’t de- 
serve it.”—*Where’s the gentleman?”—*“Here he is, 
coming down the stre¢ t.."—**Make room there for the 
| gentleman!’’—**Is this the boy, sir?” — Ye "dg 

Oliver lay covered with mud and dust, and bleeding 
from the mouth, looking wildly round upon the heap 
of faces that surrounded him, when the gentleman was 
officiously dragged and pushed into the circle by the 
foremost of the pursuers, and made this reply to their 
anxious inquiries. 

“Yes,”’ said the gentleman in a benevolent voice, 
“I’m afraid it is.” 

“Afraid!” murmured the crowd.—*That’s a good 
*un.” 

“Poor fellow!” said the gentleman, **he has hurt 
himself.”’ 

‘I did that, sir,” said a great lubberly fellow step- 
ping forward; ‘*‘and preciously I cut my knuckle agin’ 
his mouth. J stopped him, sir.” 

The fellow. touched his hat with a grin, expecting 
something for his pains; but the old gentleman, eye- 
ing him with an expression of disgust, looked anxious- 
ly round, as if he contemplated running away himself; 

| which it is very possible he might have attempted to 
do, and thus afforded another chase, had not a police- 
officer (who is always the last person to arrive in such 
cases) at that moment made his way through the 
crowd, and seized Oliver by the collar. ‘*Come, get 
up,” said the man roughly. 

“Tt wasn’t me, indeed, sir. Indeed, indeed, it was 
two other boys,” clasping his hands passionately and 
looking round: “they are here somewhere.”’ 

*Oh no, they ain’t,’’ said the officer. He meant this 
to be ironical; but it was true besides, for the Dodger 
and Charley Bates had filed off down the first conve- 
nient court they came to. “Come, get up.” 

“Don’t hart him,”’ said the old gentleman compas- 


Sionat ly. 

“Oh no, I won’t hurt him,” replied the officer, tear- 
ing his jacket half off his back in proot thereof. 
“Come, I know you, it won’t do. Will you stand upon 
| your legs, you young devil?” 

Oliver, who could hardly stand, made a shift to raise 


|himself upon his feet, and was at once lugged along 


the streets by the jacket-collar at a rapid pace. The 


gentleman walked on with them by the officer’s side; 


| and as many of the crowd as could, got a little a-head, 


| and stared back at Oliver from time to time. The 


boys shouted in triumph, and on they went. 
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CHAPTER THE ELEVENTH | 


Treats of Mr. Fang, the police magistrate, and furnishes 
a slight specimen of his mode of administering jus- 
lice. 

The offence had been committed within the district, 
and indeed in the immediate neighbourhood of a very 
notorious metropolitan police office. The crowd had only 
the satisfaction of accompanying Oliver through two 
or three streets, and down a place called Mutton-hill, 
when he was led beneath a low archway, and up a 
dirty court into this dispensary of summary justice by 
the back way. It was a small paved yard into which 
they turned; and here they encountered a stout man 
with a bunch of whiskers on his face, and a bunch of 
keys in his hand. 

“What's the matter now!” said the man carelessly. 

“A young fogle-hunter,” replied the man who had 
Oliver in charge. 

“Are you the party that’s been robbed, sir?”’ inquired 
the man with the keys. | 

“Yes, I am,” replied the old gentleman; **but I am 
not sure that this boy actually took the handkerchief. 
I—I’d rather not press the case.” 

“Must go before the magistrate now, sir,’’ replied 

the man. “His worship will be disengaged in half a 

minute. Now, young gallow hea 

This was an invitation for Oliver to enter through a 
door which he unlocked as he spoke, and which led 
into a small stone cell. Here he was searched, and 
nothing being found upon him, locked up. 

This cell was in shape and size something like an | 
area cellar, only notso light. It was most intolerably 
dirty, for it was Monday morning, and it had been 
tenanted since Saturday night by six drunken people. 
But this is nothing. In our station-houses, men and 
women are every night confined on the most trivial 
charges—the word is worth nothing—in dungeons, 
compared with which those in Newgate, occupied by 
the most atrocious felons, tried, found guilty, and under 
sentence of death, are palaces! Let any man who 
doubts this compare the two. 

The old gentleman looked almost as rueful as Oliver, 
when the key grated in the lock; and turned with a| 
sigh to the book which had been the innocent cause of 
all this disturbance. 

“There is something in that boy’s face,” said the 
old gentleman to himself, as he walked slowly away, 
tapping his chin with the cover of the book in a thought- 
ful manner, *“‘something that touches and interests me. 
He looked like— By the bye,” 
exclaimed the old gentleman, halting very abruptly, | 


Can he be innocent? 
and staring up into the sky, “God bless my soul! | 
where have I seen something like that look before.” 
After musing for some minutes, the old gentleman 
walked with the same meditative face into a back ante- | 
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| room opening from the yard; and there, retiring into a 


corner, called up before his mind’s eye a vast amphi- 

theatre of faces over which a dusky curtain had hung 
“No,” 

ing his head; **it must be imagination.” 

He had called them 


into view, and it was not easy to replace the shroud 


for many years. said the old gentleman shak- 


He wandered over them again. 


that had so long concealed them. There were the faces 
of friends and foes, and of many that had been almost 
strangers, peering intrusively from the crowd; there 
were the faces of young and blooming girls that were 
now old women; there were others that the grave had 
changed to ghastly trophies of death, but which the 
mind, supe rior to his power, still dressed in their old 
freshness and beauty, calling back the lustre of the 


| eyes, the brightness of the smile, the beaming of the 


' soul through its mask of clay, and whispering of beauty 


beyond the tomb, changed but to be heightened, and 
taken from earth only to be set up as a light to shed 
a soft and gentle glow upon the path to Heaven. 

But the old gentleman could recall no one counte- 
nance of which Oliver’s features bore a trace; so he 
heaved a sigh over the recollections he had awakened; 
and being, happily for himself, an absent old gentle- 
man, buried them again in the pages of the musty 
book. 

He was roused by a touch on the shoulder, and a re- 
quest from the man with the keys to follow him into 
the 
once ushered into the presence of the renowned Mr. 


oftice. He closed his book hastily, and was at 
Fang. 

The office was a front parlour, with a panelled wall. 
Mr. Fang sat behind a bar atthe upper end; and on one 
side the door was a sort of wooden pen in which poor 
little Oliver was already deposited, trembling very 
much at the awfulness of the scene. 

Mr. Fang was a middle-sized man, with no great 
quantity of hair; and what he had, growing on the back 
and sides of his head. His face was stern, and much 
flushed. If he were really not in the habit of drinking 
rather more than was exactly good for him, he might 
have brought an action against his countenance for li- 
bel, and have recovered heavy damages. 

The old gentleman bowed respectfully, and, ad- 
vancing to the magistrate’s desk, said, suiting the ac- 
tion to the word, “That is my name and address, sir.” 
He then withdrew a pace or two; and, with another 
polite and gentlemanly inclination of the head, waited 
to be questioned. 

Now, it so happened, that Mr. Fang was at that mo- 


ment perusing a leading article in a newspaper of the 
morning, adverting to some recent decision of his, and 
commending him, for the three hundred and fiftieth 
time, to the special and particular notice of the Secre- 
tary of State for the Home Department. He was out 


of temper, and he looked up with an angry scowl. 
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“Who are you?” said Mr. Fang. sworn. Now, if you stand there, refusing to give evi- 
The old gentleman pointed with some surprise to his | dence, I°ll punish you for disrespect to the bench; | 


card. will, by ——” 
“Officer!”’ said Mr. Fang, tossing the card contemp- By what, or by whom, nobody knows, for the clerk 


tuously away with the newspaper, “who is this fellow?” and jailer coughed very loud just at the right moment, 


“My name, sir,” said the old gentleman, speaking and the former dropped a heavy book on the floor; thus 


like a gentleman, and consequently in strong contrast preventing the word from being heard—accidentally, of 
to Mr. Fang,—“my name, sir, is Brownlow. Permit | ©OUFS® 

me to inquire the name of the magistrate who offers a| With many interruptions, and repeated insults, Mr. 
gratuitous and unprovoked insult to a respectable man, | Brownlow contrived to state his case; observing that, 
under the protection of the bench.” Saying this, Mr. | in the surprise of the moment, he had run after the boy 


Brownlow looked round the office as if in search of some | because he saw him running away, and expressing his 


person who could afford him the required information. hope that, if the magistrate should believe him, although 
“Officer!” said Mr. Fang, throwing the paper on one | not actually the thief, to be connected with thieves, he 
side, “what's this fellow charged with?” would deal as leniently with him as justice would allow. 


‘ 


*‘He’s not charged at all, your worship,” replied the “He has been hurt already,” said the old gentleman 
officer. “He appears against the boy, your worship.” in conclusion. ‘And I fear,” he added, with great 


His worship knew this perfectly well; but it was a) energy, looking towards the bar,—*“I really fear that 


good annoyance and a safe one. | he is very ill.” 

“Appears against the boy, does, he?”’ said Fang, sur- | “Oh! yes, I dare say!”’ said Mr. Fang, with a sneer. 
veying Mr. Brownlow contemptuously from head to | “Come; none of your tricks here, you young vagabond; 
foot. “Swear him.” they won’t do. What's your name?” 


“Before 1am sworn I must beg to say one word,”| Oliver tried to reply, but his tongue failed him. He 
said Mr. Brownlow; “and that is, that I never, without} was deadly pale, and the whole place seemed turning 
actual experience, could have believed ———”’ round and round. 

“Hold your tongue, sir!” said Mr. Fang peremptorily.| “What's your name, you hardened scoundrel?”’ thun- 
“T will not sir!” replied the spirited old gentleman. | dered Mr. Fang. “Officer, what’s his name?” 

“Hold your tongue this instant, or I'll have you This was addressed to a bluff old fellow in a striped 
turned out of the office!” said Mr. Fang. “You're an | Waistcoat, who was standing by the bar. He bent over 
insolent impertinent fellow. How dare you bully a| Oliver, and repeated the inquiry; but finding him really 
magistrate!” incapable of understanding the question, and knowing 

“What!” exclaimed the old gentleman, reddening. | that his not replying would only infuriate the magis- 

“Swear this person!” said Fang to the clerk. “I’ll | trate the more, and add to the severity of his sentence, 
he hazarded a guess. 

“He says his name’s Tom White, your worship,” 


not hear another word. Swear him!” 


Mr. Brownlow’s indignation was greatly roused; but, 
reflecting that he might injure the boy by giving vent said this kind-hearted thief-taker. 
to it, he suppressed his feelings, and submitted to be| “Oh, he won't speak out, won't het’? said Fang. 
sworn at once. | “Very well, very well. Where does he live?”’ 
“Now,” said Fang, “‘what’s the charge against the | “Where he can, your worship,” replied the officer, 


boy? What have you got to say, sir?”’ again pretending to receive Oliver’s answer. 


“I was standing at a book-stall”—Mr. Brownlow| “Has he any parents?” inquired Mr. Fang. 


began. “He says they died in his infancy, your worship,” 


“Hold your tongue, sir'”’ 


said Mr. Fang. “Police-| replied the officer, hazarding the usual reply. 


man!—where’s the policeman? Here, swear this man. At this point of the inquiry Oliver raised his head, 
Now, policeman, what is this?” and, looking round with imploring eyes, murmured a 
The policeman with becoming humility related how feeble prayer for a draught of water. 
“Stuff and nonsense!” said Mr. Fang: “don’t try to 
make a fool of me.” 


“J think he really is ill, your worship,” remonstrated 


he had taken the charge, how he had searched Oliver 
and found nothing on his person; and how that was all 
he knew about it. 


“Are there any witnesses?” inquired Mr. Fang. the officer. 
“None, your worship,” replied the policeman. “I know better,” said Mr. Fang. 
Mr. Fang sat silent for some minutes, and then, turn- “Take care of him, officer,”’ said the old gentleman, 


ing round to the prosecutor, said, in a towering passion, | raising his hands instinctively; he'll fall down.” 


. . } . ” . ~ : 
“Do you mean to state what your complaint against; ‘Stand away, officer,”’ cried Fang savagely; “let him, 


this boy is, fellow, or do you not? You have been | if he likes.” 
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Oliver availed himself of the kind permission, and| ‘The prosecutor was reading, was he?” inquired 
fell heavily to the floor ina fainting fit. The men in| Fang, after another pause. 
the office looked at each other, but no one dared to stir. “Yes,” replied the man, “the very book he has got 
“I knew he was shamming,”’ 
were incontestable proof of the fact. “Let him lie;| “Oh, that book, eh?” said Fang. ‘Is it paid for?” 
he'll soon be tired of that.” “No, it is not,” 
| 


said Fang, as if this| in his hand.” 


replied the man, with a smile. 
“How do you propose to deal with the case, sir?” in-| “Dear me, I forgot all about it!’ exclaimed the absent 
quired the clerk in a low voice. old gentleman innocently. 
“Summarily,”’ replied Mr. Fang. “He stands com-| “A nice person to prefer a charge against a poor 
mitted for three months,—hard labour of course. Clear | hoy!” said Fang, with a comical effort to look humane. 
the office.” |] consider, sir, that you have obtained possession of 

The door was opened for this purpose, and a couple | that book under very suspicious and disreputable cir- 
of men were preparing to carry the insensible boy to | cumstances, and you may think yourself very fortunate 
his cell, when an elderly man of decent but poor ap-| that the owner of the property declines to prosecute. 
pearance, clad in an old suit of black, rushed hastily into Let this be a lesson to you, my man, or the law will 


the office, and advanced to the bench. overtake you yet. The boy is discharged. Clear the 


office!” 
sake stop a moment,’ | “D)—me!”’ cried the old gentleman, bursting out with 
with haste. the rage he had kept down so long, “D—me! [’Il—— 


“Stop, stop,—don’t take him away,—for Heaven’s 
’ cried the new-comer, breathless 
© ge . ° . ‘Clee y becel’? > ac} ate ‘ “0 
Although the presiding geniuses in such an office as “Clear the office!” roared the magistrate. “Officers, 
this exercise a summary and arbitrary power over the | do you hear? Clear the office! 


liberties, the good name, the character, almost the lives | The mandate was obeyed, and the indignant Mr. 
of his majesty’s subjects, especially of the poorer class, | Brownlow was conveyed out, with the book in one 
and although within such walls enough fantastic tricks | hand, and the bamboo cane in the other, in a perfect 
] 7 . 

are daily played to make the angels weep thick tears phrenzy of rage and defiance. 

He reached the yard, and it vanished in a moment. 
Little Oliver Twist lay on his back on the pavement, 
with his shirt unbuttoned, and his temples bathed with 


of blood, they are closed to the public, save through the 
medium of the daily press. Mr. Fang was consequent- 


ly not a little indignant to see an unbidden guest enter 
in such irreverent disorder. water: his face a deadly white, and a cold tremble con- 


“What is this? Whoisthis? Turn this man out. | vulsing his whole frame. 


’ . ” . * *Po ‘ or oy!”’ 3c i ) ; y i 
Clear the office,” cried Mr. Fang. Poor boy, poor boy!”’ said Mr. Brownlow, be nding 
, a ; | over hi “Call a coach, some : ay. directly! 
“I will speak,” cried the man; “I will not be turned | °Y® him. ll a coach, somebody, pray, directly 
out,—I saw itall. I keep the book-stall. demand | 


tobe sworn. I will not be put down. Mr. Fang, you | fully laid on one seat, the old gentleman got in and sat 


| himself on the other. 


A coach was obtained, and Oliver, having been care- 


must hear me. You dare not refuse, sir.” 
The man was right. His manner was bold and de-| 
termined, and the matter was growing rather too serious | 


| 
| 


‘“*May I accompany you?” said the book-stall keeper, 
ooking in. 

“Bless me, yes, my dear friend,” said Mr. Brown 
to be hushed up. 7 Bl rong ye my dear fri 1 , ook 
. , ‘ . -»,| low, quickly. “1 forgot you. ear, dear! I’ve got 
“Swear the fellow,” growled Fang with a very ill i J as ‘ , 
“uh ig {this unhappy book still. Jump in. Poor fellow! 
grace. ‘Now, man, what have you got to say? | ; < i 
tT nte 99 ani . : 2 | there’s no time to lose. 

This,” said the man: “I saw three boys—two others! ,. ; 

* lhe book-stall keeper got into the coach, and away 


and the prisoner here—loitering on the opposite side of 

. : a they drove. 
the way, when this gentleman was reading. The rob- : 
bery was committed by another boy. I saw it done, | 
' 
, _e 
- meg ; a ; thich Oliver is taken better car than he ever was 
stupified by it.” Having by this time recovered a little | Bn which Olicor és taken better care of 
breath, the worthy book-stall keeper proceeded to re- 


CHAPTER THE TWELFTH. 
and I saw that this boy was perfectly amazed and 


before, with some particulars concerning a certain pic- 





“wr , ture. 
late in a more coherent manner the exact circumstances 


of the robbery. The coach rattled away down Mount Pleasant and 

“Why didn’t you come here before?” said Fang after | up Exmouth street,—over nearly the same ground as 
a pause. | that which Oliver had traversed when he first entered 

“I hadn’t a soul to mind the shop,” replied the man; London in company with the Dodger,—and, turning a 
“everybody that could have helped me had joined in | different way when it reached the Angel at Islington, 
the pursuit. I could get nobody till five minutes ago, stopped at length, before a neat house in a quiet shady 
and I’ve run here all the way.” street near Pentonville. Here a bed was procured with- 
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out loss of time, in which Mr. Brownlow saw his young | drew her chair close to the fire and went off into a se- 


charge carefully and comfortably deposited; and here | ries of short naps, chequered at frequent intervals with 


he was attended with a kindness and solicitude which | eyes first, and her spectacles, which lay on the coun- 


knew no bounds. | terpane, afterwards, as if they were part and parcel of 


But for many days Oliver remained insensible to all | those features, brought some cool stuff for Oliver to 


the goodness of his new friends; the sun rose and sunk, | | drink, and then, patting him on the cheek, told him hi 


and rose and sunk again, and many times after that, 


| must lie very quiet, or he would be ill again. 


_ ' 
and still the boy lay stretched upon his uneasy bed,} So Oliver kept very still, partly because he was 


dwindling away beneath the dry and wasting heat of | anxious to obey the kind old lady in all things, and 


fever,—that heat which, like the subtle acid that gni 1ws | partly, to tell the truth, because he was completely 


into the very heart of hardest iron, burns only to cor-| exhausted with what he had already said. He soon 
rode and to destroy. The worm does not his work | f ll into a gentle doze, from which he was awakened 


more surely on the dead body, than does this slow, by the light of ac wile , which, being brought near the 


creeping fire upon the living frame. | bed, showed him a gentleman, a very large and lond- 
Weak, and thin, and pallid, he awoke at last from | ticking gold watch in his hand, who felt his pulse, and 
what seemed to have been a long and troubled dream. | said he was a great deal better. 


Feebly raising himself in the bed, with his head rest- **You are a great deal better, are you not, my dear?” 


ing on his trembling arm, he looked anxiously round. | said the gentleman. 

‘¢What room is this‘—where have I been brought} Yes, thank you, sir,”’ replied Oliver. 
tot” said Oliver. “This is not the place 1 went to} “Yes, 1 know you are,” said the gentleman: “you're 
sleep in.” hungry too, an’t yout” 

He uttered these words in a feeble voice, being very| ‘*No, sir,” answered Oliver. 
faint and weak; but they were overheard at once, for ‘¢Hem!” said the gentleman. ‘*No, I know you’r 
the curtain at the bed’s head was hastily drawn back, }not. He is not hungry, Mrs. Bedwin,” said the gen- 
and a motherly old lady, very neatly and precise ly tleman, looking very wise. 

The old lady made a respectful inclination of the 


dressed, rose as she undrew it, from an arm-chair close 
head, which seemed to say that she thought the doc- 


by, in which she had been sitting at needle-work. 
“Hush, my dear,” said the old lady softly. You} tor was a very clever man. ‘The doctor appeared very 

must be very quiet, or you will be ill again, and you | much of the same opinion himself. 

have been very bad,—as bad as bad could be, pretty “You feel sleepy, don’t you, my dear?”’ said the 

nigh. Lie down again, there’s a dear.”’ With these | doctor. 

words the old lady very gently placed Oliver’s head ‘*No, sir,” replied Oliver. 

“No,” said the doctor with a very shrewd and satis- 


upon the pillow, and, smoothing back his hair from his 
look. ‘*You’re not sleepy. Nor thirsty, are 


forehead, looked so kindly and lovingly in his face, | fied 
that he could not help placing his little withered hand | you?” 
“Yes, sir, rather thirsty,” answered Oliver. 


upon hers, and drawing it round his neck. 
*‘Just as I expected, Mrs. Bedwin,” said the doc- 


“Save us!” said the old lady with tears in her eyes, 
‘““what a grateful little dear it is. Pretty creetur, what|tor. ‘It’s very natural that he should be thirsty— 
would his mother feel if she had sat by him asI have, | perfectly natural. You may give him a little tea, 


and could see him now.!” ma’am, and some dry toast without any butter. Don’t 


“Perhaps she does see me,”’ whispered Oliver, fold- | keep him too warm, ma’am; but be careful that you 
ing his hands together; “perhaps she has sat by me, don’t let him be too cold; will you have the good- 
ma’am. I almost feel as if she had.” ness?” 

The old lady dropped a curtsy; and the doctor, after 
tasting the cool stuff, and expressing a qualified ap- 
replied Oliver thoughtfully, proval thereof, hurried away: his boots creaking in a 


‘*That was the fever, my dear,” said the old lady 
mildly. 

**] suppose it was,” 
“because Heaven is a long way off, and they are too | very important and wealthy manner as he went down 
happy there, to come down to the bedside of a poor stairs. 

But if she knew I was ill, she must have pitied Oliver dozed off again soon after this, and when he 


boy. 
awoke it was nearly twelve o’clock. The old lady ten- 


me even there, for she was very ill herself before she 
died. She can’t know any thing about me though,” | derly bade him good-night shortly afterwards, and left 
him in charge of a fat old woman who had just come, 


added Oliver after a moment’s silence, “for if she had 
bringing with her in a little bundle a small Prayer 


seen me beat, it would have made her sorrowful; and 
her face has always looked sweet and happy when I Book and a large nightcap. Putting the latter on her 


have dreamt of her head, and the former on the table, the old woman, after 





The old lady made no reply to this, but wiping her telling Oliver that she had come to sit up with him, 
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drew her chair close to the fire and went off into a se-| that I hardly know. What a beautiful mild face that 
ries of short naps, chequered at frequent intervals with | lady’s is!?? 

sundry tumblings forward and divers moans andchok-| ‘*Ah,’’ said the old lady, “painters always make 
ings, which, however, had no worse effect than causing | ladies out prettier than they are, or they wouldn’t get 
her to rub her nose very hard, and then fall asleep again. | any custom, child. The man that invented the machine 

And thus the night crept slowly on. Oliver lay |for taking likenesses might have known that would 
awake for some time, counting the little circles of light | never succeed; it’s a deal too honest,—a deal,”’ said 
which the reflection of the rushlight-shade threw upon | the old lady, laughing very heartily at her own acute- 
the ceiling, or tracing with his languid eyes the intri- | ness. 
cate pattern of the paper on the wall. The darkness| ‘‘Is—is that a likeness, ma’am?” said Oliver. 
and deep stillness of the room were very solemn; and| ‘*Yes,”’ said the old lady, looking up for a moment 
as they brought into the boy’s mind the thought that | from the broth; “that’s a portrait.’ 

Deat® had been hovering there for many days and| ‘*Whose, ma’am?’’ asked Oliver eagerly. 

nights, and might yet fill it with the gloom and dread “Why, really, my dear, I don’t know,’’ answered 
of his awful presence, he turned his face upon the pil- | the old lady in a good-humoured manner. “It’s not a 
low and fervently prayed to Heaven. likeness of anybody that you or I know, I expect. It 

Gradually he fell into that deep tranquil sleep, which | seems to strike your fancy, dear.’” 
ease from recent suffering alone imparts; that calm and | “It is so very pretty—so very beautiful,”’ replied 
peaceful rest which it is pain to wake from. Who, if | Oliver. 
this were death, would be roused again to all the strug-| ‘Why, sure you're not afraid of it?’’ said the old 
gles and turmoils of life—to all its cares for the pre- | lady, observing in great surprise the look of awe with 
sent, its anxieties for the future, and more than all, its | which the child regarded the painting. 
weary recollections of the past! “Oh no, no,’’ returned Oliver quickly; “but the eyes 

It had been bright day for hours when Oliver opened | look so sorrowful, and where I sit the y seem fixed 
his eyes; and when he did so, he felt cheerful and hap- | upon me. “It makes my heart beat,’’ added Oliver in 
py. The crisis of the disease was safely past, and he |a low voice, “as if it was alive, and wanted to speak 
belonged to the world again. | to me, but couldn’t.”’ 

In three days’ time he was able to sit in an easy-| ‘Lord, save us!’’ exclaimed the old lady, starting; 
chair well propped up with pillows; and, as he was | “don’t talk in that way, child. You're weak and 
still too weak to walk, Mrs. Bedwin had him carried | nervous after your illness. Let me wheel your chair 
down stairs into the little housekeeper’s room, which }round to the other side, and then you won't see it. 
There,”’ said the old lady, suiting the action to the 


belonged to her, where, having sat him up by the fire- | 
side, the good old lady sat herself down too, and, be- | word; “‘you don’t see it now, at all events.”’ 

ing in a state of considerable delight at seeing him so | Oliver did see it in his mind’s eye as distinctly as if 

much better, forthwith began to cry most violently. | he had not altered his position, but he thought it better 

‘‘Never mind me, my dear,” said the old lady; “I’m | not to worry the kind old lady; so he smiled gently 

| when she looked at him, and Mrs. Bedwin, satisfied 

tha he felt more comfortable, salted and broke bits of 


only having a regular good cry. There, it’s all over 
now, and I’m quite comfortable.” 

**You’re very kind to me, ma’am,” said Oliver. _| toasted bread into the broth with all the bustle befitting 
said the old = solemn a preparation. Oliver got through it with 


*¢Well, never you mind that, my dear, 
lady; “that’s got nothing to do with your broth, and | extraordinary expedition, and had scarcely swallowed 
it’s full time you had it, for the doctor says Mr. Brown- | ithe last spoonful when there came a soft tap at the 
low may come in to see you this morning, and we must | door. ‘Come in,”’ said the old lady; and in walked 
get up our best looks, because the better we look the | Mr. Brownlow. 
more he'll be pleased.”” And with this, the old lady Now the old gentleman came in as brisk as need be; 
applied herself to warming up in a little saucepan a ba- | but he had no sooner raised his spectacles on his fore- 
sin full of broth strong enough to furnish an ample | |head, and thrust his hands behind the skirts of his 
dinner, when reduced to the regulation strength, for | dressing-gown to take a good long look at Oliver, than 
three hundred and fifty paupers, at the very lowest com- | his countenance underwent a very great variety of odd 
putation. contortions. Oliver looked very worn and shadowy 

‘Are you fond of pictures, dear?’’ inquired the old from sickness, and made an ineffectual attempt to stand 
lady, seeing that Oliver had fixed his eyes most intently up, out of respect to his benefactor, which terminated 
on a portrait which hung against the wall just/opposite | in his sinking back into the chair again; and the fact 
his chair. |is, if the truth must be told, that Mr. Brownlow’s heart 

“J don’t quite know, ma’am,”’ said Oliver, without | being large enough for any six ordinary old gentlemen 
taking his eyes from the canvass; ‘‘] have seen so few, | of humane disposition, forced a supply of tears into his 
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eyes by some hydraulic process which we are not 
sufficiently philosophical to be ina condition to explain. 

“Poor boy, poor boy!” said Mr. Brownlow clearing 
his throat. “I’m rather hoarse this morning, Mrs. 
Bedwin; I’m afraid I have caught cold.”’ 

“I hope not, sir,”’ said Mrs. Bedwin. “Everything 
you have had has been well aired, sir.”? 

“1 don’t know, Bedwin,—I don’t know,”’ said Mr. 
Brownlow; ‘‘1 rather think I had a damp napkin at 
dinner-time yesterday: but never mind that. How do 
you feel, my dear?”’ 

“Very happy, sir,” replied Oliver, “and very grate- 
ful indeed, sir, for your goodness to me.”’ 

‘*Good boy,” said Mr. Brownlow stoutly. “Have 
you given him any nourishment, Bedwin?—any slops, 
eh?” 

‘He has just had a basin of beautiful strong broth, 
sir,”’ re plied Mrs. Bedwin, drawing herself up slightly, 
and laying a strong emphasis on the last word, to inti- 
mate that between slops, and broth well compounded, 
there existed no affinity or connexion whatsoever. 

“Ugh!” said Mr. Brownlow, with a slight shudder; 
‘“a couple of glasses of port wine would have done 
him a great deal more good,—wouldn’t they, Tom 
W hite,—eh?”’ 

“My name is Oliver, sir,”’ replied the little invalid 
with a look of great astonishment. 

“Oliver!” said Mr. Brownlow; “Oliver what? Oliver 
White,—eh? 

“No, sir, T'wist,—Oliver Twist.” 

“Queer name,” said the old gentleman. ‘*What made 
you tell the magistrate your name was Tom W hite?”’ 

«“] never told him so, sir,’’ returned Oliver in amaze- 
ment. 

This sounded so like a falsehood, that the old gentle- 


man looked somewhat sternly in Oliver’s face. It was | 


impossible to doubt him; there was truth in every one 
of its thin and sharpened lineaments. 

‘‘Some mistake,’’ said Mr. Brownlow. But, al- 
though his motive for looking steadily at Oliver no 
longer existed, the old idea of the resemblance between 
his features and some familiar face came upon him so 
strongly that he could not withdraw his gaze. 

“J hope you are not angry with me, sir,’ said 
Oliver, raising his eyes beseechingly. 

“No, no,” re plied the old gentleman.—Gracious 
God, what’s this! Bedwin, look, look there!’’ 

As he spoke, he pointed hastily to the picture above 
Oliver’s head, and then to the boy’s face. There was 
its living copy, the eyes, the head, the mouth; every 
feature was the same. The expression was for the in- 
stant so precisely alike, that the minutest line seemed 
copied with an accuracy which was perfectly unearthly. 

Oliver knew not the cause of this sudden exclama- 
tion, for he was not strong enough to bear the start it 


gave him, and he fainted away. 


CHAPTER THE THIRTEENTH 


Reverts to the merry old gentleman and his youthful 
friends, through whom a new acquaintance is intro- 
duced to the intelligent reader, and connected with 
whom various pleasant matters are relate d appertaining 


to this history. 


When the Dodger and his accomplished friend 
Master Bates joined in the hue and ery which was 
raised at Oliver’s heels, in consequence of their exe- 
Brownlow’s 





cuting an illegal conveyance of Mr. 


| personal property, as hath been already describeé with 


|great perspicuity in a foregoing chapter, they were 
| actuated, as we therein took occasion to observe, by a 
very laudable and becoming regard for themselves: and 
forasmuch as the freedom of the subject and the liberty 
|of the individual are among the first and proudest 
| boasts of a true-hearted Englishman, so I need hardly 
| beg the reader to observe that this action must tend to 
'exalt them in the opinion of all public and patriotic 
| men, in almost as great a degree as this strong proof of 
their anxiety for their own preservation and safety goes 
| to corroborate and confirm the little code of laws which 
| certain profound and sound-judging philosophers have 
| laid down as the mainsprings of all Madam Nature’s 
deeds and actions; the said philosophers very wisely 
|reducing the good lady’s proceedings to matters of 
| maxim and theory, and, by a very neat and pretty com- 
pliment to her exalted wisdom and understanding, 
| putting entirely out of sight any considerations of heart, 
| or generous impulse and feeling, as matters totally 
| beneath a female who is acknowledged by universal 
| admission to be so far beyond the numerous little foibles 
|and weaknesses of her sex. 
| If I wanted any further proof of the strictly philo- 
| sophical nature of the conduct of these young gentle- 
}men in their very delicate predicament, I should at 
once find it in the fact (also recorded in a foregoing 
| part of this narrative) of their quitting the pursuit when 
| the general attention was fixed upon Oliver, and making 
immediately for their home by the shortest possible 
| eut; for although I do not mean to assert that it is the 
| practice of renowned and learned sages all to shorten 
| the road to any great conclusion, their course indeed 
| being rather to lengthen the distance by various cir- 
cumlocutions and discursive staggerings, like those in 
which drunken men under the pressure of a too mighty 
flow of ideas are prone to indulge, still Ido mean to 
say, and do say distinctly, that it is the invariable 
practice of all mighty philosophers, in carrying out 
their theories, to evince great wisdom and foresight in 
providing against every possible contingency which can 
be supposed at all likely to affect themselves. Thus, 
to do a great right, you may do a little wrong, and you 
may take any means which the end to be attained will 
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justify; the amount of the right or the amount of the 
wrong, or indeed the distinction between the two, being 
left entirely to the philosopher concerned: to be settled 
and determined by his clear, comprehensive, and im- 
partial view of his own particular case. 

It was not until the two boys had scoured with great 
rapidity through a most intricate maze of narrow streets 
and courts, that they ventured to halt by common con- 
sent beneath a low and dark archway. Having re- 
mained silent here, just long enongh to recover breath 


to speak, Master Bates uttered an exclamation of | 


amusement and delight, and, bursting into an uncon- 


trollable fit of laughter, flung himself upon a doorstep, | 


and rolled thereon in a transport of mirth. 
‘*What’s the matter?’ inquired the Dodger. 
‘¢Ha! ha! ha!’’ roared Charley Bates. 
**Hold your noise,” 

ing cautiously round. 


remonstrated the Dodger, look- 


‘*Do you want to be grabbed, 


g 
stupid?” 

“IT can’t help it,” 
To see him splitting 


said Charley, “I can’t help it. 
away at that pace, and cutting 
round the corners, and knocking up against the posts, 
and starting on again as if he was made of iron as well 
as them, and me with the wipe in my pocket, singing 


"? 


out arter him—oh, my eye!” The vivid imagination 
of Master Bates presented the scene before him in too 
strong colours. As he arrived at this apostrophe, he 
again rolled upon the door-step and laughed louder 
than before. 

‘¢What’ll Fagin say?” inquired the Dodger, taking 
advantage of the next interval of breathlessness on the | 
part of his friend to propound the question. 

**What!” repeated Charley Bates. 

“Ah, what?” said the Dodger. 

‘*Why, what should he say?” inquired Charley, 
stopping rather suddenly in his merriment, for the 
Dodger’s manner was impressive; ‘‘what should he 
say?” 

Mr. Dawkins whistled for a couple of minutes, and | 
then, taking off his hat, scratched his head and nodded 
twice. 

‘What do you mean?” said Charley. 

‘Toor rul lul loo, gammon and spinnage, the frog 
he wouldn’t, and high cockolorum,” said the Dodger, 





with a slight sneer on his intellectual countenance. 
Mr. 


Bates felt it so, and again said, **What do you mean?” 


This was explanatory, but not satisfactory. 


The Dodger made no reply, but putting his hat on 
again, and gathering the skirts of his long-tailed coat 
under his arms, thrust his tongue into his cheek, slap- 
ped the bridge of his nose some half-dozen times in a 


familiar but expressive manner, and then, turning on 
his heel, slunk down the court. 
with a thoughtful countenance. 

The noise of footsteps on the creaking stairs a few 
minutes after the occurrence of this conversation roused 


Mr. Bates followed, 
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the merry old gentleman as he sat over the fire with a 
saveloy and a small loaf in his left hand, a pocket- 
| knife in his right, and a pewter pot on the trivet. 
There was a rascally smile on his white face as he turn- 
ed round, and, looking sharply out from under his thick 
red eyebrows, bent his ear towards the door and listen- 
ed intently. 

‘¢Why, how’s this?’ muttered the Jew, changing 
Where’s the third? 
Hark!” 


The footsteps approached nearer; they reached the 


countenance; ‘‘only two of ’em! 





| They can’t have got into trouble. 


landing, the door was slowly opened, and the Dodger 
land Charl y Bates entered and closed it behind them. 


‘*Where’s Oliver, you young hounds?”’ said the fu- 


| rious Jew, rising with a menacing look: ‘*where’s the 
| 
| 


leach other, but made no re ply. 

‘““What’s become of the boy!” said the Jew, seizing 
| the Dodger tightly by the collar, and threatening him 
‘‘Speak out, or I'll throttle 


boy?” 
The young thieves eyed their preceptor as if they 
were alarmed at his violence, and looked uneasily at 


| with horrid im precations. 
| you?” 

| Mr. Fagin looked so very much in earnest, that 
| Charley Bates, who deemed it prudent in all cases to 
| be on the safe side, and conceived it by no means im- 
probable that it might be his turn to be throttled second, 
| dropped upon his knees, and raised a loud, well-sus- 
tained, and continuous roar, something between an in- 
sane bull and a speaking-trumpet. 

‘Will you speak?” thundered the Jew, shaking the 
Dodger so much that his keeping in the big coat at all 
seemed perfectly miraculous. 

“Why, the traps have got him, and that’s all about 
it,’ said the Dodger sullenly. 
will yer!’ and, swinging himself at one jerk clean out 
of the big coat, which he left in the Jew’s hands, the 
Dodger snatched up the toasting-fork and made a pass 


‘ , 
“Come, let go o’ me, 


at the merry old gentleman’s waistcoat, which if it had 


| taken effect, would have let a little more merriment out 


than could have been easily replaced in a month or 
two. 

The Jew stepped back in this emergency with more 
agility than could have been anticipated in a man of 
his apparent decrepitude, and, seizing up the pot, pre- 
pared to hurl it at his assailant’s head. But Charley 
Bates at this moment calling his attention by a perfect- 
ly terrific howl, he suddenly altered its destination, 
and flung it full at that young gentleman. 

“Why, what the blazes is in the wind now!” growl- 
ed a deep voice. **Who pitched that ‘ere at me! It’s 
well it’s the beer and not the pot as hit me, or I’d have 
settled somebody. I might have know’d as nobody 
but an infernal rich, plundering, thundering old Jew 
could afford to throw away any drink but water, and 
not that, unless he done the River Company every 
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OLIVER 


Wot’s it all about, Fagin. D—me if my 


Come in, you 


quarter. | 
neckankecher an’t lined with beer. | 
sneaking warmint; wot are you stopping outside for, 
Come in!” 


as if you was ashamed of your master. 


1 

The man who growled out these words was a stout- 
ly-built fellow of abont five-and-forty, in a black vel- 
yeteen coat, very soiled drab breeches, lace-up half 
boots, and gray cotton stockings, which enclosed a very 
bulky pair of legs, with large swelling calves,—the 
kind of legs which in such costume always look in an 
unfinished and incomplete state without a set of fetters 


to garnish them. He had a brown hat on his head, 
and a dirty beleher handkerchief round his neck, with 
the long frayed ends of which, he smeared the beer 
from his face as he spoke, disclosing when he had done 
so a broad heavy countenance with a beard of three 
days’ growth, and two scowling eyes, one of which 
displayed various parti-coloured symptoms of having 
been recently damaged by a blow. 

**¢Come in, d’ye hear!’ growled this ¢ ngaging-look- | 
ing ruffian. A white shaggy dog, with his face scratch- 
ed and torn in twenty different places, skulked into | 
the room. 

“Why didn’t you come in afore?” said the man, | 


TWIST. 


Mr. Sikes contented himself with tying an imagina- 
ry knot under his left ear, and jerking his head over on 
the right shoulder; a piece of dumb show which the 
Jew appeared to understand perfectly. He then in cant 
terms, with which his whole conversation was plenti- 
fully besprinkled, but which would be quite unintelli- 


gible if they were recorded here, demanded a glass of 


liquor. 

‘*And mind you don’t poison it,’’ said Mr. Sikes, 
laying his hat upon the table. 

This was said in jest; but if the speaker could have 
seen the evil leer with which the Jew bit his pale lip as 
he turned round to the cupboard, he might have thought 
the caution not wholly unnecessary, or the wish, atall 
events, to improve upon the distiller’s ingenuity not 
very far from the old gentleman’s merry heart. 

After swallowing two or three glassfuls of spirits, 
Mr. Sikes condescended to take some notice of the 
young gentlemen; which gracious act led to a conversa- 
tion in which the canse and manner of Oliver’s capture 
were circumstantially detailed, with such alterations 
and improvements on the truth as to the Dodger ap- 
peared most advisable under the circumstances. 

‘‘I’m afraid,”’ said the Jew, “that he may say some- 


“You're getting too proud to own me afore company, | thing which will get us into trouble.” 


are you? Lie down!” | ¢*That’s very likely,’’ returned Sikes with a ma- 
This command was accompanied with a kick which | licious grin. **You’re blowed upon Fagin.’’ 
sent the animal to the otherend of the room. Heap-| ‘And I’m afraid, you sec .” added the Jew, speak- 


peared well used to it, however; for he coiled himself 
up in a corner very quietly without uttering a sound, 
and, winking his very ill-looking eyes about twenty 
times in a minute, appeared to occupy himself in taking 
a survey of the apartment. 
“What are you up to? [Ill-treating the boys, you 
covetous, avaricious, in-sa-ti-a-ble old fence?” said the 
“IT wonder they 
If I’d been | 


your ’prentice I'd have done it long ago; and—no, 1) 


man, seating himself deliberately. 
don’t murder you; J would if I was them. 


couldn’t have sold you arterwards, though; for you’re 
fit for nothing but keeping as a curiosity of ugliness 
in a glass bottle, and I suppose they don’t blow them) 
large enough.” 

“Hush! hush! Mr. Sikes,” said the Jew, trembling; 
don’t speak so loud.”’ 

“None of your mistering,” replied the ruffian; *‘you 


You 


know my name: out with it. I shan‘t disgrace it when 


always mean mischief when you come that. 


the time comes.” 
“Well, well, then, Bill Sikes,’ said the Jew with 
¢You seem out of humour, Bill.” 


abject humility. 
“Perhaps I am,”’ 
you were rather out of sorts too, unless you mean as 


replied Sikes. 


little harm when you throw pewter pots about, as you 
do when you blab and 

“Are you mad?”’ said the Jew, catching the man by 
the sleeve, and pointing towards the boys. 





} 


“] should think | 


ing as if he had not noticed the interruption, and re- 
garding the other closely as he did so,—**I’m afraid 
that if the game was up with us, it might be up with 
a good many more; and that it would come out rather 
worse for you than it would for me, my dear.”’ 

The man started, and turned fiercely round upon the 
Jew; but the old gentleman’s shoulders were shrugged 
up to his ears, and his eyes were vacantly staring on the 
opposite wall. 

There was a long pause. Every member of the re- 
spectable coterie appeared plunged in his own re- 
flections, not excepting the dog, who by a certain 
malicious licking of his lips seemed to be meditating 


| an attack upon the legs of the first gentleman or lady 


he might encounter in the street when he went out. 
“Somebody must find out what’s been done at the 


| office,”’ said Mr. Sikes in a much lower tone than he 


had taken since he came in. 
The Jew nodded assent. 
“If he hasn’t peached, and is committed, there’s no 
fear till he comes out again,” said Mr. Sikes, “and then 
| he must be taken care on. You must get hold of him, 
somehow.” 

Again the Jew nodded. 

The prudence of this line of action, indeed, was 
obvious; but unfortunately there was one very strong 
objection to its being adopted; and this was, that the 
| Dodger, and Charley Bates, and Fagin, and Mr. 
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William Sikes, happened one and all to entertain a 
most violent and deep-rooted antipathy to going 
near a police-office on any ground or pretext whatever. 

How long they might have sat and looked at each 
other in a state of uncertainty not the most pleasant of 
its kind, it is difficult to say. It is not necessary to 
make any guesses on the subject, however, for the 
sudden entrance of the two young ladies whom Oliver 
had seen on a former occasion caused the conversation 
to flow afresh. 

“The very thing!”’ 
won’t you, my de ar?”? 

“Wheres?”’ inquired the young lady. 


said the Jew. “Bet will go; 


“Only just up to the office, my dear,” said the Jew | 


coaxingly. 
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“Stop aminute, my dear,” 
little covered basket. ‘Carry that in one hand; it looks 


said the Jew, producing a 


more respectable, my dear.” 
“Give her a door-key to carry in her t’other one, 
Fagin,” said Sikes; “it looks real and genivine like.’’ 
“Yes, yes, my dear, so it does,”’ said the Jew, hang- 
ing the large street-door key on the fore-finger of the 
‘*There; very good,—very 
indeed, my dear,” said the Jew, rubbing his 


young lady’s right hand. 
good 
hands. 
“Oh, my brother! my poor, dear, sweet, innocent 
little brother!” 
tears, and wringing the little basket and the street 
“What has become 


exclaimed Miss Nancy, bursting into 














door-key in an agony of distress. 


| of him!—where have they taken him to! Oh, do have 


It is due to the young lady to say that she did not pity, and tell me what’s been done with the dear boy, 


positively affirm that she would not, but that she merely 


gentlemen; do, gentlemen, if you please, gentlemen.” 


expressed an emphatic and earnest desire to be “‘jig- Having uttered these words in a most lamentable and 


gered” if she would; a polite and delicate evasion of 
the request, which shows the young lady to have been 
possessed of that natural good-breeding that cannot 
bear to inflict upon a fellow-creature the pain of a 
direct and pointed refusal. 

The Jew’s countenance fell, and he turned to the 
other young lady, who was gaily, not to say gorgeously 
attired, in a red gown, green boots, and yellow curl- 
papers. 

“Nancy, my dear,” said the Jew in a soothing man- 
ner, “what do you say?” 

“That it won’t do; so it’s no use a trying it on, | 
Fagin,”’ replied Nancy. 

“What do you mean by that?” said Mr. Sikes, look- 
ing up in a surly manner. 

‘What I say, Bill,’ replied the lady collectedly. 

“Why, you're just the very person for it,” reasoned 
Mr. Sikes: “nobody about here knows anything of 
you.” 

“And as I don’t want ’em to, neither,” replied Miss 
Nancy in the same_cgmposed manner, “it’s rayther 
more no than yes with me, Bill.” 

“She'll go, Fagin,” said Sikes. 

“No, she won’t, Fagin,” bawled Nancy. 

“Yes she will, Fagin,” said Sikes. 

And Mr. Sikes was right. By dint of alternate 


heart-broken tone, to the immeasurable delight of her 
hearers, Miss Nancy paused, winked to the company, 
nodded smilingly round, and disappeared. 

“Ah! she’s a clever girl, my dears,” said the Jew, 
turning to his young friends, and shaking his head 
gravely, as if in mute admonition to them to follow the 
bright example they had just beheld. 

‘«She’s a honour to her sex,” said Mr. Sikes, filling 
his glass, and smiting the table with his enormous fist. 
Here’s her health, and wishing they was all like her!”” 

While these and many other encomiums were being 
passed on the accomplished Miss Nancy, that young 
lady made the best of her way to the police-office; 
whither, notwithstanding a little natural timidity conse- 
quent upon walking through the streets alone and 
unprotected, she arrived in perfect safety shortly after- 
wards. 

Entering by the back way, she tapped softly with 
the key at one of the cell-doors and listened. There 
was no sound within, so she coughed and listened 
again. Still there was no reply, so she spoke. 

“Nolly, dear?”? murmured Nancy in a gentle voice; 
—“‘Nolly?” 

There was nobody inside but a miserable shoeless 
criminal, who had been taken up for playing the flute, 
against society having been 


and who—the offence 








threats, promises, and bribes, the engaging female in 
question was ultimately prevailed upon to undertake 
the commission. She was not indeed withheld by the | 
same considerations as her agreeable friend, for, having 


very recently removed into the neighbourhood of Field- 


lane from the remote but genteel suburb of Ratcliffe, 


she was not under the same apprehension of being 
recognised by any of her numerous acquaintance. 
Accordingly, with a clean white apron tied over the 
ted gown, and the yellow curl-papers tucked up under 
a straw bonnet,—both articles of dress being provided 
from the Jew’s inexhaustible stock,—Miss Nancy pre- 
pared to issue forth on her errand. 





clearly proved—had been very properly committed by 
Mr. Fang to the House of Correction for one month, 
with the appropriate and amusing remark that since he 


| had got so much breath to spare, it would be much 


more wholesomely expended on the treadmill than in a 
musical instrument. He made no answer, being occu- 
pied in mentally bewailing the loss of the flute, which 
had been confiscated for the use of the county; so 
Miss Nancy passed on to the next cell, and knocked 
there. 

**Well,” cried a faint and feeble voice. 

“Is there a little boy here?’’ inquired Miss Nancy 
with a preliminary sob. 
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“No,” re plied the voice: “God forbid!” 

This was a vagrant of sixty-five, who was going to 
prison for not playing the flute, or, in other words, for 
begging in the streets, and doing nothing for his liveli- 
heod. In the 


going to the same prison for hawking tin saucepans 


next cell was another man, who was 


without a license, ther by doing some thing for his living 


in defiance of the Stamp-office. 


But as neither of these criminals answered to the 


name of Oliver, or knew anything about him, Miss 
Nancy made straight up to the bluff officer in the striped 
waistcoat, and with the most piteous wailings and 
lamentations, rendered more piteous by a prompt and 
efficient use of the street-door key and the little basket, 
demanded her own dear brother. 

“T haven't got him, my dear,” said the old man. 

«‘Where is he?’”’ screamed Miss Nancy in a distracted 
mauner. 

“Why, the gentleman’s got him,” replied the officer. 

“What gentleman? Oh, what 
gentleman?” exclaimed Miss Nancy. 


gracious heavins! 

In reply to this incoherent questioning the old man 
informed the deeply affected sister that Oliver had been 
taken ill in the office, and discharged in consequence 
of a witness having proved the robbery to have been 
committed by another boy not in custody; and that the 
prosecutor had carried him away in an insensible con- 
dition to his own residence, of and concerning which 
all the informant knew was, that it was somewhere at 
Pentonville, he having heard that word mentioned in 
the directions to the coachman. 

In a dreadful state of doubt and uncertainty the 
agonized young woman staggered to the gate, and then, 
—exchanging her faltering gait for a good swift steady 
run, returned by the most devious and complicated 
route she could think of to the domicile of the Jew. 

Mr. Bill Sikes no sooner heard the account of the 
expedition delivered, than he very hastily called up the 


white dog, and, 


putting on his hat, expeditiously de- 
parted, without devoting any time to the formality of 
wishing the company good morning. 

**We must know where he is, my dears; he must be 
found,” said the Jew, greatly excited. ‘Charley, do 
nothing but skulk about, till you bring home some 
news of him. Nancy, my dear, | must have him found: 
I trust to you, my dear,—to you and the Artful for 
every thing. Stay, stay,’’ added the Jew, unlocking a 
drawer with a shaking hand; “‘there’s money, my dears. 
I shall shut up this shop to-night: you'll know where 
to find me. Don’t stop here a minute,—not an instant, 
my dears!” 

With these words he pushed them from the room, 
and carefully double-locking and barring the door 


behind them, drew from its place of concealment the 
‘ 


box which he had unintentionally disclosed to Oliver, | 


and hastily proceeded to dispose the watches and 


jewellery beneath his clothing. 
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A rap at the door startled him in this occupation. 
**Who’s there?”’ he cried in a shrill tone of alarm. 
“Me!”’ re plic d the voice of the Dodger through the 
keyhole. 
‘What now?” cried the Jew impatiently. 
“Is he to be kidnapped to the other ken, Nancy says?” 
inquired the Dodger cautiously. 
| “Yes,” replied the Jew, “wherever she lays hands 
on him. Find him, find him out, that’s all; and I shall 
know what to do next, never fear.” 
The boy murmured a reply of intelligence, and hur- 
ried down stairs after his companions. 
**He has not peached so far,”’ said the Jew as he pur- 
sued his occupation. “If he means to blab us among 
his new friends, we may stop his windpipe yet.” 


| 

CHAPTER THE FOURTEENTH. 

Comprising further particulars of Olive r’s stay at Mr. 
Brownlow’s, with the remarkable prediction which one 
Mr. Grimwig uttered concerning him, when he went 


' 1 
out on an errand, 


Oliver soon recovered from the fainting-fit into which 
Mr. Brownlow’s abrupt exclamation had thrown him; 
and the subject of the picture was carefully avoided, 
both by the old gentleman and Mrs. Bedwin, in the 
conversation that ensued, which indeed bore no refer- 
ence to Oliver’s history or prospects, but was confined 
to such topics as might amuse without exciting him. 
He was still too weak to get up to breakfast; but, when 
he came down into the housekeeper’s room the next day, 
his first act was to cast an eager glance at the wall, in 
the hope of again looking on the face of the beautiful 
lady. His expectations were disappointed, however, 
for the picture had been removed. 

“Ah!” said the housekeeper, watching the direction 
“It is gone, you see.” 


replied Oliver with a sigh. 


of Oliver’s eyes. 

“I see it is, ma’am,” 
“Why have they taken it away?” 

“It has been taken down, child, because Mr. Brown- 
low said, that, as it seemed to worry you, perhaps it 
might prevent your getting well, you know,” rejoined 
the old lady. 

“Oh, no, indeed it didn’t worry me, ma’am,” said 
Oliver, “I liked to see it; I quite loved it.” 

“Well, well!” said the old lady, good-humouredly; 
“vou get well as fast as ever you can, dear, and it shall 
be hung up again. ‘There, I promise you that; now let 
us talk about something else.” 

This was all the information that Oliver could ob- 
tain about the picture at that time, and as the old lady 
had been so kind to him in his illness, he endeaveured 
to think no more of the subject just then; so listened 
attentively to a great many stories she told him about 
an amiable and handsome daughter of hers, who was 
married to an amiable and handsome man, and lived 
in the country; and a son who was clerk to a merchant 
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OLIVER 


in the West Indies, and who was also such a good | 
young man, and wrote such dutiful letters home four 
times a year, that it brought the tears into her eyes to 
talk about them. When the old lady had expatiated a 
long time on the excellences of her children, and the 
merits of her kind good husband besides, who had been 
dead and gone, poor dear soul! just six-and-twenty 
years, it was time to have tea; and after tea she began 
to teach Oliver cribbage, which he learnt as quickly as 
she could teach, and at which game they played, with 
great interest and gravity, until it was time for the in- 
valid to have some warm wine and water, with a slice 
of dry toast, and to go cosily to bed. 

They were happy days those of Oliver’s recovery, 
Everything was so quiet, and neat, and orderly, every- 
body so kind and gentle, that after the noise and tur- 
bulence in the midst of which he had always lived, 
it seemed like heaven itself. He was no sooner strong 
enough to put his clothes on properly, than Mr. Brown- 
low caused a complete new suit, and a new cap, and a 
new pair of shoes, to be provided for him. As Oliver 
was told that he might do what he liked with the old 
clothes, he gave them to a servant who had been very 
kind to him, and asked her to sell them to a Jew, and 
keep the money for herself. This she very readily did; 
und, as Oliver looked out of the parlour window, and 
saw the Jew roll them up in his bag and walk away, 
he felt quite delighted to think that they were safely 
gone, and that there was now no possible danger of 
his ever being able to wear them again. They were 
sad rags, to tell the truth; and Oliver had never had a} 
hew suit before. 

One evening, about a week after the affair of the pic- 
ture, as Oliver was sitting talking to Mrs. Bedwin, 
there came a message down from Mr. Brownlow, that 
if Oliver Twist felt well, he should like to see him in 
his study, and talk to him a little while. 


“Bless us, and save us! 


wash your hands, and let 
me part your hair nicely for you child,” said Mrs. Bed- 
win. “Dear heart alive! if we had known he would 
have asked for you, we would have put you a clean 
collar on, and made you as smart as sixpence.” 

Oliver did as the old lady bade him, and although | 
she lamented grievously meanwhile that there was not 
even time to crimp the little frill that bordered his shirt- 
collar, he looked so delicate and handsome, despite that 
important personal advantage, that she went so far as 
to.say, looking at him with great complacency from 
head to foot, that she really didn’t think it would have 
been possible on the longest notice to have made much 
difference in him for the better. 


Thus encouraged, Oliver tapped at the study door, 


and, on Mr. Brownlow calling to him to come in, found | 


himself in a little back room, quite full of books, with 
a window looking into some pleasant little gardens. 
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There was a table drawn up before the window, at 
When he 


saw Oliver, he pushed the book away from him, and 
Oliver 


which Mr. Brownlow was seated reading. 


told him to come near the table and sit down. 
complied, marvelling where the people could be found 
to read such a great number of books as seemed to be 
written to make the world wiser,—which is still a mar- 
vel to more experienced people than Oliver Twist every 
day of their lives. 

“There are a good many books, are there not, my 
boy?”’ said Mr. Brownlow, observing the curiosity with 
which Oliver surveyed the shelves that reached from 
the floor to the ceiling. 

“A great number, sir,” replied Oliver; “I never saw 
so many.” 

“You shall read them if you behave well,” said the 
old gentleman kindly; ‘and you will like that better 
than looking at the outsides,;—that is, in some cases, 
because there are books of which the backs and covers 
are by far the best parts.” 

“T suppose they are those heavy ones, sir,’’ said Oli- 
ver, pointing to some large quartos with a good deal of 
gilding about the binding. 

“Not those,”’ said the old gentleman, patting Oliver 
on the head, and smiling as he did so; “but other equal- 
How 
should you like to grow up a clever man, and write 
books, eh?” 


“I think I would rather read them, sir,” replied Oli- 


ly heavy ones, though of a much smaller size. 


ver. 

“What! wouldn’t you like to be a book-writer?” said 
the old gentleman. 

Oliver considered a little while, and at last said he 
should think it would be a much better thing to bea 
bookseller; upon which the old gentleman laughed 
heartily, and declared he had said a very good thing, 
which Oliver felt glad to have done, though be by no 
means knew what it was. 

“Well, well,” said the old gentleman, composing his 
features, “don’t be afraid; we won’t make an author of 
you, while there’s an honest trade to be learnt, or brick- 
making to turn to.” 

“Thank you, sir,”’ said Oliver; and at the earnest 
manner of his reply the old gentleman laughed again, 
and said something about a curious instinct, which 
Oliver not understanding, paid no very great attention to. 

**Now,” said Mr. Brownlow, speaking if possible in 
a kinder, but at the same time in a much more serious 
manner than Oliver had ever heard him speak in yet, 
“T want you to pay great attention, my boy, to what I 
am going to say. I shall talk to you without any re- 
serve, because I am sure you are as well able to under- 
stand me as many older persons would be.” 

“Oh, don’t tell me you are going to send me away, 


sir, pray!” exclaimed Oliver, alarmed by the serious 
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tone of the old gentleman’s commencement; “‘don’t turn 
me out of doors to wander in the streets again. Let 


me stay here and be a servant. Don’t send me back | 


to the wretched place I came from. Have mercy upon 


a poor boy, sir, do!”’ | 


‘‘My dear child,” said the old gentleman, moved by | 
~ a | 
the warmth of Oliver’s sudden appeal, “you need not} 


be afraid of my deserting you, unless you give me} 





” 
cause. 


“I riever, never will, sir,” interposed Oliver. 


“I hope not,” rejoined the old gentleman; “I do not | 
think you ever will. Ihave been deceived before, in 
the objects whom I have endeavoured to benefit; but I 
feel strongly disposed to trust you, nevertheless, and 
more strongly interested in your behalf than I can well 


account for, even to myself. ‘The persons on whom 1 | 


have bestowed my dearest Jove lie deep in their graves; 
but, although the happiness and delight of my life lie | 
buried there too, I have not made a coffin of my heart, 
and sealed it up for ever on my best affections. Deep 
affliction has only made them stronger; it ought, I think, | 
for it should refine our nature.” 

As the old gentleman said this in a low voice, dial 
to himself than to his companion, and remained silent 
for a short time afterwards, Oliver sat quite still, almost | 


afraid to breathe. 


“Well, well,” said the old gentleman at length in a 


more cheerful voice, “1 only say this because you have | 


- | 
a young heart; and knowing that I have suffered great | 
pain and sorrow, you will be more careful, perhaps, not | 


to wound me again. You say you are an orphan, with- 


out a friend in the world; and all the inquiries I have 


been able to make confirm the statement. Let me hear 


your story; where you came from, who brought you up, 
and how you got into the company in which | found | 
you. Speak the truth; and if I find you have com-| 
mitted no crime, you will never be friendless while I} 


live.”’ 
Oliver’s sobs quite checked his utterance for some 
minutes; and just when he was on the point of begin- 


ning to relate how he had been brought up at the farm, | 
and carried to the workhouse by Mr. Bumble, a pecu- 
liarly impatient little double-knock was heard at the | 
street door, and the servant running up stairs, announced 
Mr. Grimwig. 

“Is he coming up?” inquired Mr. Brownlow. 

“Yes, sir,” replied the servant. “He asked if there 
were any muffins in the house, and, when I told him 


yes, he said he had come to tea.” 

Mr. Brownlow smiled, and turning to Oliver, said 
Mr. Grimwig was an old friend of his, and he must not 
mind his being a litthe rough in his manners, for he 


| striking his stick upon the ground. 


| 
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“Shall I go down stairs, sir?”’ inquired Oliver. 

“No,” replied Mr. Brownlow; “I would rather you 
stopped here.” 

At this moment there walked into the room, support- 
ing himself by a thick stick, a stout old gentleman, ra- 
ther lame in one leg, who was dressed in a blue coat, 
striped waistcoat, nankeen breeches and gaiters, and a 
broad-brimmed white hat, with the sides turned up with 
green. A very small-plaited shirt-frill stuck out from 
his waistcoat, and a very long steel watch-chain, with 
nothing but a key at the end, dangled loosely below it. 
The ends of his white neckerchief were twisted into a 
ball about the size of an orange;—the variety of shapes 
into which his countenance was twisted defy descrip- 
tion. He had a manner of screwing his head round on 
one side when he spoke, and looking out of the corners 
of his eyes at the same time, which irresistibly reminded 
the beholder of a parrot. In this attitude he fixed him- 
self the moment he made his appearance; and, holding 
out a small piece of orange-peel at arm’s length, ex- 
claimed in a growling, discontented voice, 

“Look here! do you see this? Isn’t it a most won- 
derful and extraordinary thing that I can’t eall at a 
man’s house but I find a piece of this cursed poor-sur- 
geon’s-friend on the staircase! I’ve been lamed with 
orange-peel once, and I know orange-peel will be my 
death at last. It will, sir; orange-peel will be my 
death, or I’ be content to eat my own head, sir!” This 
was the handsome offer with which Mr. Grimwig backed 
and confirmed nearly every assertion that he made; and 
it was the more singular in his case, because, even ad- 
mitting, for the sake of argument, the possibility of 
scientific improvements being ever brought to that pass 
which will enable a gentleman to eat his own head in 
the event of his being so disposed, Mr. Grimwig’s head 
was such a particularly large one, than the most san- 
guine man alive could hardly entertain a hope of being 
able to get through it at a sitting, to put entirely out of 
the question a very thick coating of powder. 

“I "ll eat my head, sir,” repeated Mr. Grimwig, 
“Hallo! what's 
that?’”’ he added, looking at Oliver, and retreating a pace 
or two. 

“This is young Oliver Twist, whom we were speak- 
ing about,”’ said Mr. Brownlow. 

Oliver bowed. 

“You don’t mean to say that’s the boy that had the 
fever, I hope?” said Mr. Grimwig, recoiling a little 
further. “Wait a minute, don’t speak; stop—” conti- 
nued Mr. Grimwig abruptly, losing all dread of the 
fever in his triumph at the discovery: “that’s the boy 
that had the orange! If that’s not the boy, sir, that had 
the orange, and threw this bit of peel upon the stair 


was a worthy creature at bottom, as he had reason to | case, I ’ll eat my head and his too.” 


know. 


“No, no, he has not had one,” said Mr. Brownlow, 
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laughing. “Come, put down your hat, and speak to 
my young friend.” 

“I feel strongly on this subject, sir,” said the irrita- 
ble old gentleman, drawing off his gloves. “There's 
always more or less orange-peel on the pavement in our 
street, and I Anow it’s put there by the surgeon’s boy 
at the corner. 
Jast night, and fell against my garden railings; directly 
she got up I saw her look towards his infernal red lamp 
with the pantomime-light. ‘Don’t go to him,’ I called 
out of the window, ‘he’s an assassin,—a man-trap!’ 
If he is not ”* Here the irascible old 
gentleman gave a great knock on the ground with his 
stick, which was always understood by his friends to 
imply the customary offer whenever it was not expressed 
in words. Then, still keeping his stick in his hand, 
he sat down, and, opening a double eye-glass which he 
wore attached to a broad black riband, took a view of 
Oliver, who, seeing that he was the object of inspec- 
tion, coloured, and bowed again. 

“That’s the boy, is it?” said Mr. Grimwig at length. 

“That is the boy,” replied Mr. Brownlow, nodding 
good-humouredly to Oliver. 


A young woman stumbled over a bit 


So he is. 





“How are you, boy?”’ said Mr. Grimwig. 

“A great deal better, thank you, sir,”’ replied Oliver. 

Mr. Brownlow, seeming to apprehend that his singu- 
lar friend was about to say something disagreeable, 
asked Oliver to step down stairs, and tell Mrs. Bedwin 
they were ready for tea, which, as he did not half like 
the visiter’s manner, he was very happy to do. 

“He is a nice looking boy, is he not?”’ inquired Mr. 
Brownlow. 

“I don’t know,” replied Grimwig pettishly. 

“Don’t know?” 

“No, I don’t know. I never see any difference in 
boys. I only know two sorts of boys,—mealy boys, 
and beef-faced boys. 

“And which is Oliver!’ 

“Mealy. I know a friend who’s got a beef-faced 
boy; a fine boy they call him, with a round head, and 
red cheeks, and glaring eyes; a horrid boy, with a body 
and limbs that appear to be swelling out of the seams 
of his blue clothes—with the voice of a pilot, and the 
appetite of a wolf. I know him, the wretch!” 

“Come,” said Mr. Brownlow, “these are not the 
characteristics of young Oliver Twist; so he needn't 
excite your wrath.” 

“They are not,” replied Grimwig. “He may have 
worse.” 

Here Mr. Brownlow coughed impatiently, which 
appeared to afford Mr. Grimwig the most exquisite 
delight. 

“He may have worse, | say,” repeated Mr. Grim- 
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wig. “Where does he come from? Who is he? What 
He has had a fever—what of that? Fevers are 
not peculiar to good people, are they? Bad people 
have fevers sometimes, haven’t they, eh? I knewa 
man that was hung in Jamaica for murdering his mas- 
ter; he had had a fever six times; he wasn’t recom- 


is het? 


mended to mercy on that account. Pooh! nonsense!” 

Now, the fact was, that, in the inmost recesses of 
his own heart, Mr. Grimwig was strongly disposed to 
admit that Oliver’s appearance and manner were unu- 
sually prepossessing, but he had a strong appetite for 
contradiction, sharpened on this occasion by the find- 
ing of the orange peel; and inwardly determining that 
no man should dictate to him whether a boy was well 
looking or not, he had resolved from the first to oppose 
his friend. When Mr. Brownlow admitted that on no 
one point of inquiry could he yet return any satisfactory 
answer, and that he had postponed any investigation 
into Oliver’s previous history until he thought the boy 
was strong enough to bear it, Mr. Grimwig chuckled 
maliciously, and demanded, with a sneer, whether the 
housekeeper was in the habit of counting the plate at 
night; because, if she didn’t find a table-spoon or two 
missing some sunshiny morning, why, he would be 
, et cetera. 

All this Mr. Brownlow, although himself somewhat 
of an impetuous gentleman, knowing his friend’s pecu- 
liarities, bore with great good humour; and as Mr. 
Grimwig, at tea, was graciously pleased to express his 
entire approval of the muffins, matters went on very 
smoothly, and Oliver, who made one of the party, be- 


content to 





gan to feel more at his ease than he had yet done in the 
fierce old gentleman’s presence. 

‘And when are you going to hear a full, true, and 
particular account of the life and adventures of Oliver 
Twist?” asked Grimwig of Mr. Brownlow, at the con- 
clusion of the meal: looking sideways at Oliver as he 
resumed the subject. 

‘*To-morrow morning,”’ replied Mr. Brownlow. “I 
would rather he was alone with me at the time. Come 
up to me to-morrow morning at ten o’clock, my dear.” 
“Yes, sir,”’ replied Oliver. He answered with some 
hesitation, because he was confused by Mr. Grimwig’s 
looking so hard at him. 

“Ill tell you what,”’ whispered that gentleman to 
Mr. Brownlow; “he won’t come up to you to-morrow 
morning. I saw him hesitate. He is deceiving you, 
my dear friend.” 

“I°ll swear he is not,” replied Mr. Brownlow, 
warmly. 

“If he is not,” said Mr. Grimwig, “1°]l ——,”’ and 
down went the stick. 

*<]’ll answer for that boy’s trath with my life,’’ said 
Mr. Brownlow, knocking the table. 
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“And I for his falsehood with my head,” rejoined 
Mr. Grimwig, knocking the table also. 

“We shall see,” said Mr. Brownlow, checking his 
rising passion. 

“We will,” replied Mr. Grimwig, with a provoking 
smile; “we will.” 

As fate would have it, Mrs. Bedwin chanced to 
bring in at this moment a small parcel of books which 
Mr. Brownlow had that morning purchased of the 
identical book-stall keeper who has already figured in 
this history; which having laid on the table, she pre- 
pared to leave the room. 

“Stop the boy, Mrs. Bedwin,’ 


, 


said Mr. Brownlow; 
“there is something to go back.” 

**He has gone, sir,” replied Mrs. Bedwin. 
said Mr. Brownlow; “it’s particu- 
There 


“Call after him,’ 
lar. He’s a poor man, and they are not paid for. 
are some books to be taken back, too.” 

The street-door was opened. Oliver ran one way, 
and the girl another, and Mrs. Bedwin stood on the 
step and screamed for the boy; but there was no boy in 
sight, and both Oliver and the girl returned in a breath- 
less state to report that there were no tidings of him. 

“Dear me, I am very sorry for that,” exclaimed Mr. 
Brownlow; “I particularly wished those books to be 
returned to night.” 

“Send Oliver with them,” said Mr. Grimwig, with 
an ironical smile; “he will be sure to deliver them 
safely, you know.” 

**Yes; do let me take them, if you please, sir,” said 
Oliver; *I’ll run all the way, sir.”’ 

The old gentleman was just going to say that Oliver 
should not go out on any account, when a most malicious 
cough from Mr. Grimwig determined him that he 
should, and by his prompt discharge of the commission 
prove to him the injustice of his suspicions, on this 
head at least, at once. 

“You shall go, my dear,” said the old gentleman. 
“The books are on a chair by my table. Fetch them 
down.”’ 

Oliver, delighted to be of use, brought down the 
books under his arm in a great bustle, and waited, cap 
in hand, to hear what message he was to take. 

“You are to say,” said Mr. Brownlow, glancing 
steadily at Grimwig,—*‘Y ou are to say that you have 
brought those books back, and that you have come to 
pay the four pound ten I owe him. This is a five 
pound note, so you will have to bring me back ten 
shillings change.” 

“I won't be ten minutes, sir,” replied Oliver eagerly; 
and, having buttoned up the bank-note in his jacket- 
pocket, and placed the books carefully under his arm, 


he made a respectful bow, and left the room. Mrs. 


Bedwin followed him to the street-door, giving him 
many directions about the nearest way, and the name 
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of the bookseller, and the name of the street, all of 
which Oliver said he clearly understood; and, having 
superadded many injunctions to be sure and not take 
cold, the careful old lady at length permitted him to 
depart. 

“Bless his sweet face!” said the old lady, looking 
after him. “I can’t bear, somehow, to let him go out 
of my sight.” 

At this moment Oliver looked gaily round, and nod- 
ded before he turned the corner. The old lady smilingly 
returned his salutation, and closing the door, went 
back to her own room. 

‘¢Let me see; he'll be back in twenty minutes, at 
said Mr. Brownlow, pulling out his 
‘It will be dark 


the longest,’’ 
watch, and placing it on the table. 
by that time.”’ 

**Oh! you really expect him to come back, do yout” 
inquired Mr. Grimwig. 

‘Don’t you?” asked Mr. Brownlow, smiling. 

The spirit of contradiction was strong in Mr. Grim- 
wig’s breast at the moment, and it was rendered stronger 
by his friend’s confident smile. 

““No,”” he said, smiting the table with his fist, ‘I 





do not. The boy has got a new suit of clothes on his 
| back, a set of valuable books under his arm, and a five- 
| pound note in his pocket; he’ll join his old friends the 


thieves, and laugh at you. If ever that boy returns to 


this house, sir, Ill eat my head.”’ 
| With these words he drew his chair closer to the 
| table, and there the two friends sat in silent expecta- 
tion, with the watch between theh It is worthy of 
remark, as illustrating the importance we attach to our 
own judgments, and the pride with which we put forth 
our most rash and hasty conclusions, that, although 
Mr. Grimwig was not a bad-hearted man, and would 
have been unfeignedly sorry to see his respected friend 
duped and deceived, he really did most earnestly and 
strongly hope at that moment that Oliver Twist might 
back. Of such contradictions is human 
nature made up! - 

It grew so dark that the figures on the dial were 
scarcely discernible; but there the two old gentlemen 
continued to sit in silence, with the watch between 


not come 


them. 


CHAPTER THE FIFTEENTH. 


Showing how very fond of Oliver Twist, the merry old 
Jew and Miss Nancy were. 


If it did not come strictly within the scope and bear- 
ing of my long-considered intentions and plans regard- 
ing this prose epic (for such I mean to be,) to leave the 
two old gentlemen sitting with the watch between them 
long after it grew too dark to see it, and both doubt- 
ing Oliver’s return, the one in triumph, and the other 
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in sorrow, I might take occasion to entertain the reader 





Sikes. At his feet sat a white-coated, red-eyed dog, 


with many wise reflections on the obvious impolicy of | who occupied himself alternately in winking at his 


ever attempting to do good to our fellow-creatures 


where there is no hope of earthly reward; or rather on | 


master with both eyes at the same time, and in licking 
a large, fresh cut on one side of his mouth, which ap- 


the strict policy of betraying some slight degree of | peared to be the result of some recent conflict. 


charity or sympathy in one particularly unpromising | 


ease, 2nd then abandoning such weaknesses for ever. 
I am aware that, in advising even this slight dereliction 
from the paths of prudence and worldliness, I lay my- 
self open to the censure of many excellent and respect- 
able persons, who have long walked therein! but I 
venture to contend, nevertheless, that the advantages 
of the proceeding are manifold and lasting. As thus: 


if the object selected should happen most unexpectedly | 
to turn out well, and to thrive and amend upon the | 


assistance you have afforded him, he will, in pure grati- 
tude and fulness of heart, laud your goodness to the 
skies; your character will be thus established, and you 


will pass through the world as a most estimable per- | 


son, who does a vast deal of good in secret, not one- 
twentieth part of which will ever see the light. If, 
on the contrary, his bad character become notorious, 
and his profligacy a by-word, you place yourself in the 


excellent position of having attempted to bestow relief 


most disinterestedly; of having become misanthropical | 
in consequence of the treachery of its object; and of 
having made a rash and solemn vow, (which no one | 
regrets more than yourself,) never to help or relieve 


any man, woman, or child, again, lest you should be | 


similarly decei ‘- I know a great number of persons | 
in both situatiofs at this moment, and I can safely as- 
sert that they are the most generally respected and 
esteemed of any in the whole circle of my acquaintance. | 

But, as Mr. Brownlow was not one of these: as he 
obstinately persevered in doing good for its own sake, 
and the gratification of heart it yielded him; as no fail- 
ure dispirited him, and no ingratitude in individual 


cases tempted him to wreak his vengeance on the | 


whole human race, I shall not enter into any such di- 
gression in this place: and, if this be not a sufficient | 
reason for this determination, I have a better, and, in- 
deed, a wholly unanswerable one, already stated; which | 
is, that it forms no part of my original intention so to 
do. 


In the obscure parlour of a low public house, situate 


“Keep quiet, you warmint! keep quiet!” said Mr. 
Sikes, suddenly breaking silence. Whether his medi- 
‘tations were so intense as to be disturbed by the dog’s 

| winking, or whether his feelings were so wrought upon 
by his reflections that they required all the relief deriva- 
ble from kicking an unoffending animal to allay them, 
'is matter for argument and consideration. Whatever 
was the cause, the effect was a kick and a curse be- 
stowed upon the dog simultaneously. 


Dogs are not generally apt to revenge injuries inflict- 
‘ed upon them by their masters; but Mr. Sikes’s dog, 
having faults of temper in common with his owner, and 
| labouring perhaps, at this moment, under a powerful 
sense of injury, made no more ado but at once fixed his 
| teeth in one of the half-boots, and, having given it a 
|good hearty shake, retired, growling, under a form: 
| thereby just escaping the pewter measure which Mr. 
| Sikes levelled at his head. 

“You would, would you!” said Mr. Sikes, seizing 
the poker in one hand, and deliberately opening with 
| the other a large clasp-knife, which he drew from his 
| pocket. “Come here, you born devil! Come here! 
D’ye hear?” 

The dog no doubt heard, because Mr. Sikes spoke in 
ithe very harshest key of a very harsh voice; but, ap- 
pearing to entertain some unaccountable objection to 
| having his throat cut, he remained where he was, and 
growled more fiercely than before, at the same time 
 greaping the end of the poker between his teeth, and 
| biting at it like a wild beast. 

This resistance only infuriated Mr. Sikes the more; 
so, dropping upon his knees, he began to assail the ani- 
mal most furiously. The dog jumped from right to 
left, and from left to right, snapping, growling, and 
barking; the man thrust and swore, and struck and 
blasphemed; and the struggle was reaching a most 
critical point for one or other, when, the door suddenly 


| epeniong, the dog darted out, leaving Bill Sikes with 


the poker and the clasp-knife in his hands. 
There must always be two parties to a quarrel, says 


in the filthiest part of Little Saffron-Hill,—a dark and | the old adage; and Mr. Sikes, being disappointed of 


the winter-time, and where no ray of sun ever shone in 
the summer,—there sat, brooding over a little pewter 
measure and a small glass, strongly impregnated with 
the smell of liquor, a man in a velveteen coat, drab 
shorts, half boots, and stockings, whom, even by that 
dim light, no experienced agent of police would have 
hesitated for one instant to recognise as Mr. William 





gloomy den, where a flaring gas-light burnt all day in |the dog’s presence, at once transferred the quarrel to 


the new-comer. 

“What the devil do you come in between me and my 
dog for?’ said Sikes with a fierce gesture. 

“I didn’t know, my dear, I didn’t know,” replied 
Fagin humbly—for the Jew was the new-comer. 

“Didn’t know, you white-livered thief!’ growled 
Sikes. ‘Couldn’t you hear the noise?”’ 


” 
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“Not a sound of it, as I’m a living man, Bill,” re- 
plied the Jew. 

“Oh no, you hear nothing, you don’t,” retorted Sikes 
with a fierce sneer, “sneaking in and out, so as nobody 
hears how you come or go. I wish you had been the 
dog, Fagin, half a minute ago.” 

“Why?” inquired the Jew, with a forced smile. 

** Cause the government, as cares for the lives of such 
men as you, as haven’t half the pluck of curs, lets a man 
kill his dog how he likes,” replied Sikes, shutting the 
knife up with a very expressive look; “that’s why.” 

The Jew rubbed his hands, and, sitting down at the 
table, affected to laugh at the pleasantry of his friend, 
obviously very ill at his ease, however. 

“Grin away,” said Sikes, replacing the poker, and 
surveying him with savage contempt; “grin away. 
You'll never have the laugh at me, though, unless it’s 
behind a nightcap. I’ve got the upper hand over you, 
Fagin; and, d— me, I'll keep it. There. If 1 go, you 
go; so take care of me.” 

“Well, well, my dear,” said the Jew, “I know all 
that; we—we—have a mutual interest, Bill,—a mutual 
interest.” 

“Humph!”’ 
Jay rather more on the Jew’s side than on his. “Well, 


said Sikes, as if he thought the interest 


what have you got to say to me?” 
“It’s all passed safe through the melting-pot,” re- 
plied Fagin, “and this is your share. It’s rather more 


than it ought to be, my dear; but as I know you'll do 


oh] 





me a good turn another time, and 

“Stow that gammon,” interposed the robber impa- 
tiently. Where is it? Hand over!” 

“Yes, yes, Bill; give me time, give me time,” re- 
plied the Jew soothingly. ‘Here it is—all safe.” As 
he spoke, he drew forth an old cotton handkerchief from 
his breast, and untying a large knot in one corner, pro- 
duced a smal] brown paper packet, which Sikes snatch- 
ing from him, hastily opened, and proceeded to count 
the sovereigns it contained. 

“This is all, is it?” inquired Sikes, 

“All,” replied the Jew. 

“You haven’t opened the parcel and swallowed one 
or two as you come along, have you?”’ inquired Sikes 
suspiciously. ‘Don’t put on an injured look at the 
question; you've done it many atime. Jerk the tinkler.” 

These words, in plain English, conveyed an injunc- 
tion to ring the bell. It was answered by another Jew, 
younger than Fagin, but nearly as vile and repulsive in 
appearance. 

Bill Sikes merely pointed to the empty measure, and 
the Jew, perfectly understanding the hint, retired to fill 
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| the action would have been almost imperceptible to a 
third person. It was lost upon Sikes, who was stoop- 
ing at the moment to tie the boot-lace which the dog 
had torn. Possibly if he had observed the brief inter- 
change of signals, he might have thought that it boded 
no good to him. 

“Is anybody here, Barney?” inquired Fagin, speak- 
ing—now that Sikes was looking on—without raising 
his eyes from the ground. 

“Dota shoul,” replied Barney, whose words, whe- 
ther they came from the heart or not, made their way 
through the nose. 

‘‘Nobody?”’ inquired Fagin in a tone of surprise, 
| which perhaps might mean that Barney was at liberty 
|to tell the truth. 

“Dobody but Biss Dadsy,” replied Barney. 
| ‘Miss Nancy!’ exclaimed Sikes. “Where? Strike 








me blind, if I don’t honour that ’ere girl for her native 
talents.”’ 
| ‘*She’s bid havid a plate of boiled beef id the bar,” 
| replied Barney. 
“Send her here,’’ said Sikes, pouring out a glass of 
| liquor; “send her here.’’ 
| Barney looked timidly at Fagin, as if for permis- 
| sion; the Jew remaining silent, and not lifting his eyes 
from the ground, he retired, and presently returned 
ushering in Miss Nancy, who was decorated with the 
bonnet, apron, basket, and street-door key complete. 
| “You are on the scent, are you, Nancy?” inquired 
| Sikes, proffering the glass. 
‘Yes, I am, Bill,’’ replied the Fung lady, dis- 
posing of its contents; “and tired enough of it I am, 
too. The young brat’s been ill and confined to the 


” 





} crib; and 

“Ah, Nancy, dear!” said Fagin, looking up. 

Now, whether a peculiar contraction of the Jew’s 
red eyebrows, and a half-closing of his deeply-set eyes, 
warned Miss Nancy that she was disposed to be too 
communicative, is not a matter of much importance. 
The fact is all we need care for here; and the fact is, 
| that she suddenly checked herself, and, with several 
gracious smiles upon Mr. Sikes, turned the conversa- 
tion to other matters. In about ten minutes’ time, Mr. 
Fagin was seized with a fit of coughing, upon which 
Miss Nancy pulled her shawl over her shoulders, and 
declared it was time to go. Mr. Sikes, finding that he 
was walking a short part of her way himself, express- 
| ed his intention of accompanying her: and they went 
| away together, followed at a little distance by the dog, 
|who slunk out of a back-yard as soon as his master 
| was out of sight. 

The Jew thrust his head out of the room door when 








it, previously exchanging a remarkable look with Fa- Sikes had left, looked after him as he walked up the 
gin, who raised his eyes for an instant as if in expecta- | dark passage, shook his clenched fist, muttered a deep 
tion of it, and shook his head in reply so slightly that { curse, and then with a horrible grin reseated himself 
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at the table, where he was soon deeply absorbed in the 
interesting pages of the Hue and Cry. 


Meanwhile Oliver Twist little dreaming that he was 
within so very short a distance of the merry old gentle- 
man, was on his way to the book-stall. When he got 
into Clerkenwell he accidentally turned down a by- 
street which was not exactly in his way; but not dis- 
covering his mistake till he had got half-way down it, 
and knowing it must lead in the right direction, he did 
not think it worth while to tarn back, and so marched 
on as quickly as he could, with the books under his 
arm. 

He was walking along, thinking how happy and 
contented he ought to feel, and how much he would 
give for only one look at poor little Dick, who, starved 
and beaten, might be lying dead at that very moment, 
when he was startled by a young woman screaming 
out very loud, “Oh, my dear brother!’? and he had 
hardly looked up to see what the matter was, when he 
was stopped by having a pair of arms thrown tight 
round his neck. 

“Don’t!” cried Oliver, struggling. “Let go of me. 
Who is it! What are you stopping me for?’’ 

The only reply to this, was a great number of loud 
lamentations from the young woman who had embraced 
him, and who had got a little basket and a street-door 
key in her hand. 

“Oh my gracious!”’ said the young woman, “I’ve 
found him! Oh, Oliver! Oliver! Oh, you naughty 
boy, to make me sifer such distress on your account! 
Come home, dear, come. Oh, I’ve found him. Thank 
gracious goodness heavins, I’ve found him!’? With 
these incoherent exclamations the young woman burst 
into another fit of crying, and got so dreadfully hysteri- 
cal, that a couple of women who came up at the mo- 
ment asked a butcher’s boy with a shiny head of hair 
anointed with suet, who was also looking on, whether 
he didn’t think he had better run for the doctor. To 
which the butcher’s boy, who appeared of a lounging, 
not to say indolent disposition, replied that he thought 
not. 

“Oh, no, no, never mind,”’ said the young woman, 
grasping Oliver’s hand; “I’m better now. Come home 
directly, you cruel boy, come.”’ 

“What's the matter, ma’am!’’ inquired one of the 
women. 

“Oh, ma’am, replied the young woman, “he ran 
away near a month ago from his parents, who are hard- 
working and respectable people, and joined a set of 
thieves and bad characters, and almost broke his 
mother’s heart.”’ 

**Young wretch!”’ said one woman. 
“Go home, do, you little brute,” said the other. 
“I’m not,” replied Oliver, greatly alarmed. “I 
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don’t know her. Ihaven’t got any sister, or father and 
mother either. I’m an orphan; I live at Pentonville.” 
“Oh, only hear him, how he braves it out!’’ cried the 
young woman. 
“Why, it’s Nancy!’ exclaimed Oliver, who now 
saw her face for the first time, and started back in irre- 





pressible astonishment. 

“You see he knows me,” cried Nancy, appealing to 
|the bystanders. “He can’t help himself. Make him 
come home, there’s good people, or he’ll kill his dear 


| 
| 
} 
| 


mother and father, and break my heart!” 

“What the devil’s this?” said a man bursting out of 
a beer-shop, with a white dog at his heels; “young Oli- 
ver! Come home to your poor mother, you young dog! 
come home directly.” 

“I don’t belong to them! I don’t know them. Help! 
help!”’ cried Oliver, struggling in the man’s powerful 
grasp. 

“Help!” repeated the man. “Yes; I’ll help you, you 
young rascal! What books are these? You've been a 
stealing em, have yout Give ’em here!” With these 
words the man tore the volumes from his grasp, and 
struck him violently on the head. 

“That’s right!”’ cried a looker-on, from a garret-win- 
“That’s the only way of bringing him to his 
senses!”’ 

“To be sure,” cried a sleepy-faced carpenter, casting 
an approving look at the garret-window. 

“It'll do him good!” said the two women. 

“And he shall have it, too!”’ rejoined the man, ad- 
ministering another blow, and seizing Oliver by the 
collar. “Come on you young villain! Here, Bull’s- 
eye, mind him, boy! mind him!” 

Weak with recent illness, stupified by the blows and 
the suddenness of the attack, terrified by the fierce 
growling of the dog and the brutality of the man, and 
overpowered by the conviction of the bystanders that 
he was really the hardened little wretch he was de- 
scribed to be, what could one poor childdo? Darkness 
had set in; it was a low neighbourhood; no help was 
near; resistance was useless. In another moment he 
was dragged into a labyrinth of dark, narrow courts, 
and forced along them at a pace which rendered the few 
cries he dared give utterance to, wholly unintelligible. 
It was of little moment, indeed, whether they were in- 
telligible or not, for there was nobody to care for them 
had they been ever so plain. 
. 


dow. 


. . * . o * . 


The gas-lamps were lighted; Mrs. Bedwin was wait- 
ing anxiously at the open door; the servant had run 
up the street twenty times, to see if there were any 
traces of Oliver; and still the two old gentlemen sat 
perseveringly in the dark parlour, with the watch be- 
tween them. 

















CHAPTER THE SIXTEENTH | 
Relates what became of Oliver Twist, after he had been 
claimed by Nancy. 

The narrow streets and courts at length terminated 
in a large open space, scattered about which, were pens 
for beasts, and other indications of a cattle-market. | 
Sikes slackened his pace when they reached this spot, | 
the girl being unable to support any longer the rapid | 
rate at which they had hitherto walked; and, turning to 
Oliver, commanded him roughly to take hold of Nancy’s 
hand. 

“Do you hear?” growled Sikes, as Oliver hesitated, 
and looked around. 

They were in a dark corner, quite out of the track of 





passengers, and Oliver saw but too plainly that resist- | 
ance would be of no avail. He held out his hand, | 
which Nancy clasped tight in hers. 

“Give me the other,” said Sikes, seizing Oliver’s 


unoccupied hand. “Here, Bull’s-eye!”’ 

The dog looked up, and growled. 

“See here, boy!” said Sikes, putting his other hand 
to Oliver’s throat, and uttering a savage oath; “if he 
speaks ever so soft a word, hold him! D’ye mind?” 


The dog growled again, and licking his lips, eyed 





Oliver as if he were anxious to attach himself to his 
windpipe without any unnecessary delay. 


“‘He’s as willing as a Christian, strike me blind if he 
| 
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Bartlemy time when I was shopped, and there warn’t 


a penny trumpet in the fair as I couldn’t hear the 
squeaking on. Arter I was locked up for the night, the 
|row and din outside made the thundering old jail so 
| silent, that I could almost have beat my brains out 
against the iron plates of the door.”’ 


‘‘Poor fellows!’ said Nancy, who still had her face 
turned towards the quarter in which the bell had 
sounded. “Oh, Bill, such fine young chaps as them!” 

“Yes; that’s all you women think of,” answered 
Sikes. “Fine young chaps! Well, they’re as good as 
dead; so it don’t much matter.” 

With this consolation Mr. Sikes appeared to repress 
a rising tendency to jealousy, and, clasping Oliver's 
wrist more firmly, told him to step out again. 

‘¢Wait a minute,’’ said the girl; “I wouldn’t hurry 
by, if it was you that was coming out to be hung the 
next time eight o’clock struck, Bill. I’d walk round 
and round the place till I dropped, if the snow was on 
the ground, and I hadn’t a shawl to cover me.”” 

‘‘And what good would that do?”’ inquired the un- 
sentimental Mr. Sikes. ‘Unless you could pitch over 
a file and twenty yards of good stout rope, you might 
as well be walking fifty miles off, or not walking at 
all, for all the good it would do me. Come on, will 


| . . , 
| you, and don’t stand preaching there.’ 


The girl burst into a laugh, drew her shawl more 
closely round her, and they walked away. But Oliver 


isn’t!” said Sikes; regarding the animal with a kind of | fejt her hand tremble; and, .looking up in her face as 


grim and ferocious approval. “Now you know what 
you’ve got to expect, master, so call away as quick as 
you like; the dog will soon stop the game. Get on, 


"9 


young “un! 


Bull’s-eye wagged his tail in acknowledgment of| 
this unusually endearing form of speech, and, giving | 


vent to another admonitery growl for the benefit of Oli- 
ver, led the way onward. 

It was Smithfield they were crossing, although it 
might have been Grosvenor Square, for anything Oliver 
knew to the contrary. The night was dark and foggy, 
The lights in the 
shops could scarcely struggle through the heavy mist, 
which thickened every moment, and shrouded the streets 
and houses in gloom, rendering the strange place still 
stranger in Oliver’s eyes, and making his uncertainty 
the more dismal and depressing. 

They had hurried on a few paces, when a deep 
church-bell struck the hour. With its first sfroke his 
two conductors stopped, and turned their heads in the 
direction whence the sound proceeded. 

“Eight o’clock, Bill,’’ said Nancy, when the bell 
ceased. 

“What's the good of telling me that; I can hear, 
can’t I?” replied Sikes. 

“I wonder whether they can hear it,” said Nancy. 

“Of course they can,” “It was 


and it was just beginning to rain. 


replied Sikes. 


they passed a gas-lamp, saw that itbad turned a deadly 


| white. 


They walked on, by little-frequented and dirty ways, 
for a full half-hour, meeting very few people, for it now 
rained heavily, and those they did meet appearing from 
their looks to hold much the same position in society 
as Mr. Sikes himself. At length they turned into a 
very filthy narrow street, nearly full of old clothes 


| shops; and, the dog running forward as if conscious 


that there was no further occasion of his keeping on 
guard, stopped before the door of a shop which was 
closed and apparently untenanted, for the house was 
in a ruinous condition, and upon the door was nailed a 
board intimating that it was to let, which looked as if 


le . 
| it had hung there for many years. 


**All right,” said Sikes, looking cautiously about. 

Nancy stooped below the shutters, and Oliver heard 
the sound of a bell. They crossed to the opposite side 
of the street, and stood for a few moments under a 
lamp. A noise, as if a sash-window were gently 
raised, was heard, and soon afterwards the door softly 


| opened; upon which Mr. Sikes seized the terrified boy 


by the collar with very little ceremony, and all three 
were quickly inside the house. 

The passage was perfectly dark, and they waited 
while the person who had let them in, chained and 
barred the door. 











* 


— 
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“Anybody here?”’ inquired Sikes. 

‘‘No,”’ replied a voice, which Oliver thought he had 
heard before. 

“Is the old ’un here?’’ asked the robber. 
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At this, Master Bates roared again, so loud that 
Fagin himself relaxed, and even the Dodger smiled; 
but as the Artful drew forth the five-pound note at that 
| instant, it is doubtful whether the sally or the discovery 





‘Yes,’ replied the voice; ‘‘and precious down in | awakened his merriment. 


the mouth he has been. Won't he be glad to see you? 
Oh, no,”” 
The style of this reply, as well as the voice that 


| “Hallo! what’s that?’ inquired Sikes, stepping for- 
ward as the Jew seized the note. ‘“That’s mine, Fagin.” 
| “No, no, my dear,” said the Jew. ‘Mine, Bill, 


delivered it, seemed familiar to Oliver’s ears; but it was | mine; you shall have the books.” 


impossible to distinguish even the form of the speaker 
in the darkness. 

‘éLet’s have a glim,” said Sikes, “‘or we shall go 
breaking our necks, or treading on the dog. Look after 
your legs if you do, that’s all.”’ 

¢¢Stand still a moment, and I'll get you one,”’ replied 


the voice. The receding footsteps of the speaker were 


heard, and in another minute the form of Mr. John | 


Dawkins, otherwise the artful 
bearing in his right hand a tallow candle stuck in the 
end of a cleft stick. 

The young gentleman did not stop to bestow any 
other mark of recognition upon Oliver than a humorous 
grin; but, turning away, beckoned the visiters to follow 
him down a flight of stairs. They crossed an empty 


Dodger, appeared, 


kitchen, and, opening the door of a low earthy-smelling 
room, which seemed to have been built in a small 
back-yard, were received with a shout of laughter. 

“Oh, my wig, my wig!” cried Master Charles Bates, 
from whose lungs the laughter had proceeded; “there 
he is! oh, ery, here he is!) Oh, Fagin, look at him; 
Fagin, do look at™him! I can’t bear it; itis such a 
jolly game, I can’t bear it. Hold me, somebody, while 
I laugh it out.”’ 

With this irrepressible ebullition of mirth, Master 


| If that ain’t mine!” said Sikes, putting on his hat 


| with a determined air,—*mine and Nancy’s that is,— 
| I’ll take the boy back again.” 

The Jew started, and Oliver started too, though from 
la very different cause, for he hoped the dispute might 
taken back. 

“Come hand it over, will you!”’ said Sikes. 
Bill; hardly fair, is it Nancy?” 


really end in his being 


“This is hardly fair, 
inquired the Jew. 
, 


retorted Sikes, “hand it over, I 


| “Fair, or not fair,’ 
| tell you! Do you think Nancy and me has got nothing 


| 


/else to do with our precious time but to spend it in 
scouting arter and kidnapping every young boy as gets 
| grabbed through you? Give it here, you avaricious old 
| skeleton; give it here! 
| With this gentle remonstrance, Mr. Sikes plucked 
the note from between the Jew’s finger and thumb; and 
|looking the old man coolly in the face, folded it up 
| small, and tied it in his neckerchief. 
*“That’s for our share of the trouble,” said Sikes; 
|“and not half enough, neither. You may keep the 
| books, if you’re fond of reading; and if not, you can 
| sell em.” 

“They’re very pretty,’ 
| with certain grimaces had been affecting to read one of 


, 


said Charles Bates, who 


Bates laid himself flat on the floor, and kicked con- | the volumes in question; “beautiful writing, isn’t it, 
vulsively for five minutes in an ecstacy of facetious joy. | Oliver?” and at sight of the dismayed look with which 
Then jumping to his feet, he snatched the cleft stick | Oliver regarded his tormentors, Master Bates, who was 
from the Dodger, and, advancing to Oliver, viewed | blessed with a lively sense of the ludicrous, fell into 


him round and round, while the Jew, taking off his | 


nightcap, made a great number of low bows to the 
bewildered boy; the Artful meantime, who was of a 
rather saturnine disposition, and seldom gave way to 
merriment when it interfered with business, rifling his 
pockets with steady assiduity. 

“Look at his togs, Fagin!”’ said Charley, putting 
the light so close to Oliver’s new jacket as nearly to 
set him on fire. ‘Look at his togs!—superfine cloth, 
and the heavy-swell cut! Oh, my eye, what a game! 
And his books, too;—nothing but a gentleman, Fagin!” 

“Delighted to see you looking so well, my dear,” 
said the Jew bowing with mock humility. ‘*The 
Artful shall give you another suit, my dear, for fear 
you should spoil that Sunday one. Why didn’t you 
write, my dear, and say you were coming!—we’'d have 
got something warm for supper.” 





another ecstacy more boisterous than the first. 

“They belong to the old gentleman,” said Oliver, 
| wringing his hands,—to the good, kind old gentleman 
| who took me into his house, and had me nursed when 
I was near dying of the fever. Oh, pray send them 
| back; send him back the books and money! 
| here all my life long; but pray, pray send them back! 
He’ll think I stole them;—the old lady, all of them 
that were so kind to me, will think I stole them. Oh, 
do have mercy upon me, and send them back!” 

With these words, which were uttered with all the 
energy of passionate grief, Oliver fell upon his knees 
at the Jew’s feet, and beat his hands together in per- 
fect desperation. 

‘The boy’s right,” remarked Fagin, looking covertly 
round, and knitting his shaggy eyebrows into a hard 
knot. ‘You're right, Oliver, you’re right; they will 


Keep me 
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think you have stolen ‘em. Ha! ha!” chuckled the 
Jew, rubbing his hands; “it couldn’t have happened 
better if we had chosen our time!” 

“Of course it couldn’t,” replied Sikes; “1 know’d 
that, directly I see him coming through Clerkenwell 
with the books under his arm. It’s all right enough. 
They’re soft-hearted psalm-singers, or they wouldn’t 
have took him in at all, and theyll ask no questions 
arter him, fear they should be obliged to prosecute, 
and so get him lagged. He’s safe enough.” 

Oliver had looked from one to the other while these 
words were being spoken, as if he were bewildered 
and could scarcely understand what passed; but when 
Bill Sikes concluded, he jumped suddenly to his feet, 
and tore wildly from the room; uttering shrieks for help 
that made the bare old house echo to the roof. 

“Keep back the dog, Bill” cried Nancy, springing 
before the door, and closing it as the Jew and his two 
pupils darted out in pursuit; “keep back the dog; he’ll 
tear the boy to pieces.” 

“Serve him right!” cried Sikes, struggling to disen- 
gage himself from the girl’s grasp. “Stand off from 
me, or 1’l] split your skull against the wall!” 

“J don’t care for that, Bill; I don’t care for that,” 
screamed the girl, struggling violently with the man: 
“the child shan’t be torn down by the dog, unless you 
kill me first.” 

“Shan’t he, said Sikes, setting his teeth fiercely. 
“]’ll soon do that, if you don’t keep off.” 

The housebreaker flung the girl from him to the 
further end of the room, just as the Jew and the two 
boys returned, dragging Oliver among them. 

“What's the matter here?’’ said the Jew, looking 
round. 

‘‘The girl’s gone mad, I think,” replied Sikes 
savagely. 

“No, she hasn’t,”” said Nancy, pale and breathless 
from the scuffle; “no, she hasn’t, Fagin: don’t think it.” 

‘Then keep quiet, will you!” said the Jew with a 
threatening look. 

“No, | won’t do thateither,” replied Nancy, speak- 
ing very loud. “Come, what do you think of that?’’ 

Mr. Fagin was sufficiently well acquainted with the 
manners and customs of that particular species of hu- 
manity to which Miss Nancy belonged, to feel tolera- 
bly certain that it would be rather unsafe to prolong 
any conversation with her at present. With the view 
of diverting the attention of the company, he turned to 
Oliver. 

“So you wanted to get away, my dear, did you?” 
said the Jew, taking up a jagged and knotted club 
which lay in a corner of the fire-place; “eh?” 

Oliver made no reply, but he watched the Jew’s 
motions and breathed quickly. 
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“Wanted to get assistance-—called for the police 
did you?” sneered the Jew, catching the boy by the 
arm. ‘We'll cure you of that, my dear.’” 

The Jew inflicted a sharp blow on Oliver’s shoul- 
ders with the club, and was raising it for a second, 


} when the girl rushed forward, wrested it from his 


hand, and flungit intothe fire with a force that brought 
some of the glowing coals whirling out into the room. 

“] won't stand by and see it done, Fagin,”’ cried the 
girl. ‘You've got the boy, and what more would you 
havet Let him be—let him be, or I shall put the 
mark on some of you that will bring me to the gal- 
lows before my time!” 

The girl stamped her foot violently on the floor as she 
vented this threat; and with her lips compressed, and her 
hands clenched, looking alternately at the Jew and the 
other robber, her face quite colourless from the passion 
of rage into which she had gradually worked herself. 

*‘Why, Nancy!” said the Jew in a soothing tone, 
after a pause, during which he and Mr. Sikes had 
stared at one another in a disconcerted manner, “you 
—you’re more clever than ever to-night. Ha! ha! my 
dear, you are acting beautifully.” 

‘Am I!” said the girl. “Take care I don’t overdo 
it; you will be the worse for it, Fagin, if I do; and so 


| 1 tell you in good time to keep clear of me.” 


There is something about a roused woman, especial- 
ly if she add to all her other strong passions the fierce 
impulses of recklessness and despair, which few men 
like to provoke. The Jew saw that it would be hope- 
less to affect any further mistake régarding the reality 
of Miss Nancy’s rage; and, shrinking involuntarily 
back, a few paces, cast a glance, half-imploringly and 
half-cowardly, at Sikes, as if to hint that he was the 
fittest person to pursue the dialogue. 

Mr. Sikes thus mutely appealed to, and possibly 
feeling his personal pride and influence interested in 
the immediate reduction of Miss Nancy to reason, gave 
utterance to about a couple of score of curses and 
threats, the rapid delivery of which reflected great 
credit on the fertility of his invention. As they pro- 
duced no visible effect on the object against whom 
they were discharged, however, he resorted to more 
tangible arguments. 

““What do you mean by this?” said Sikes, backing 
the inquiry with a very common imprecation concern- 
the most beautiful of human features, which, if it were 
heard above, only once out of every fifty thousand 
times it is uttered below, would render blindless as 
common a disorder as the measles; “what do you 
mean by it? Burn my body! do you know who you 
are, and what you are?” 

“Oh, yes, I know all about it,” replied the girl, 
laughing hysterically, and shaking her head from side 
to side with a poor assumption of indifference. 
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‘‘Well, then, keep quiet,” rejoined Sikes with a|we can’t get on in our line without °em.—Charley, 
growl like that he was accustomed to use when ad- | show Oliver to bed.” 

dressing his dog, ‘‘or I'll quiet you fora good long! ‘I suppose he’d better not wear his best clothes to- 
time to come.”’ | morrow, Fagin, had he?’’ inquired Charley Bates. 

The girl laughed again, even less composedly than| ‘Certainly not,”’ replied the Jew, reciprocating the 
before, and, darting a hasty look at Sikes, turned her | grin with which Charley put the question. 
face aside, and bit her lip till the blood came. | Master Bates, apparently much delighted with his 

“You're a nice one,” added Sikes, as he surveyed | commission, took the cleft stick, and led Oliver into 
her with a contemptuous air, ‘‘to take up the humane | an adjacent kitchen, where there were two or three of 
and genteel side! A pretty subject for the child, as | the beds on which he had slept before; and here, with 
you call him, to make a friend of!”’ | many uncontrollable bursts of laughter, he produced 

“God Almighty help me, I am!” cried the girl pas- | the identical old suit of clothes which Oliver had so 
sionately; “and I wished I had been struck dead in the | much congratulated himself upon leaving off at Mr. 
street, or changed places with them we passed so near | Brownlow’s, and the accidental display of which to 
to-night, before I had lent a hand in bringing him | Fagin by the Jew who purchased them, had been the 
here. He’s a thief, a liar, a devil, all that’s bad from very first clue received of his whereabout. 
said Charley, “and I’ll 
without blows?’’ give *em to Fagin to take care of. What fun it is!” 

“Come, come, Sikes,” said the Jew, appealing to Poor Oliver unwillingly complied; and Master Bates, 
him in a remonstratory tone, and motioning towards | rolling up the new clothes under his arm, departed 
the boys, who were eagerly attentive to all that passed; from the room, leaving Oliver in the dark, and lock- 
‘‘we must have civil words,—civil words, Bill!”’ | ing the door behind him. 

‘‘Civil words!”’ cried the girl, whose passion was| The noise of Charley’s laughter, and the voice of 
frightful to see. ‘*Civil words, you villain! Yes; you | Miss Betsy, who opportunely arrived to throw water 
deserve em from me. I thieved for you when I was | over her friend, and perform other feminine offices for 
a child not half as old as this (pointing to Oliver). I) the promotion of her recovery, might have kept many 
have been in the same trade, and the same service, for | people awake under more happy circumstances than 
twelve years since; don’t you know it? Speak out! | those in which Oliver was placed; but he was sick and 
don’t you know it?” | weary, and soon fell sound asleep. 

*¢Well, well!’ replied the Jew, with an attempt at | 
pacification; ‘‘and if you have, it’s your living!” | ba . i ee ’ 
aking, but | Oliver's destiny continuing unpropitious, brings a great 


J 


this night forth; isn’t that enough for the old wretch| Pull off the smart ones,’ 


CHAPTER THE SEVENTEENTH. 


“Ah, it is!” returned the girl, not spez oe ! - 
pouring out the words in one continuous and vehement | man to London to injure his reputation. 
scream. It is my living, and the cold, wet, dirty| Itis the custom on the stage in all good, murderous 
streets are my home; and you're the wretch that drove | melo-dramas, to present the tragic and the comic 
me to them long ago, and that*ll keep me there day | scenes in as regular alternation as the layers of red and 
and night, day and night, till I die!’ | white in a side of streaky, well-cured bacon. The 

“JI shall do you a mischief?”’ interposed the Jew, | hero sinks upon his straw bed, weighed down by fet- 
goaded by these reproaches; ‘ta mischief worse than | ters and misfortunes; and, in the next scene, his faith- 
that, if you say much more!” | ful but unconscious squire regales the audience with a 

The girl said nothing more; but tearing her hair and | comic song. We behold with throbbing bosoms the 
dress in a transport of phrensy, made such a rush at | heroine in the grasp of a proud and ruthless baron, her 
the Jew as would probably have left signal marks of virtue and her life alike in danger, drawing forth her 
her revenge upon him, had not her wrists been seized | dagger to preserve the one at the cost of the other; 
by Sikes at the right moment; upon which she made a | and, just as our expectations are wrought up to the 
few ineffectual struggles and fainted. | highest pitch, a whistle is heard, and we are straight- 

*sShe’s all right now,” said Sikes, laying her down way transported to the hall of the castle, where a grey- 
in a corner. She’s uncommon strong in the arms | headed seneschal sings a funny chorus with a funnier 
when she’s up in this way.” | body of vassals, who are free of all sorts of places 

The Jew wiped his forehead, and smiled, as if it | from church vaults to palaces, and roam about in com- 
were a relief to have the disturbance over; but neither | pany, carolling perpetually. 
he, nor Sikes, nor the dog, nor the boys, seemed| Such changes appear absurd; but they are by no 
to consider it in any other light than a common occur-| means unnatural. The transitions in real life from 
rence incidental to business. well-spread boards to death-beds, and from mourning 

‘¢It’s the worst of having to do with women,” said | weeds to holiday garments, are not a whit less start- 
the Jew, replacing the club; ‘but they’re clever, and | ling, only there we are busy actors instead of passive 
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lookers-on, which makes a vast difference; the actors | 
in the mimic life of the theatre are blind to violent tran- 
sitions and abrupt impulses of passion or feeling, which, 
presented before the eyes of mere spectators, are at once 
condemned as outrageous and preposterous. 

As sudden shiftings of the scene, and rapid changes | 
of time and place, are not only sanctioned in books by | 
long usage, but are by many considered as the great art | 
of authorship,—an author's skill in his craft being by 
such critics chiefly estimated with relation to the di- 
Jemmas in which he leaves his characters at the end of 
almost every chapter,—this brief introduction to the| 


present one may perhaps be deemed unnecessary. But 


| 
I have set it in this place because I am anxious to dis-| 
| 


claim at once the slightest desire to tantalize my read- 
ers by leaving young Oliver Twist in situations of doubt 
and difficulty, and then flying off at a tangent to imper- | 
tinent matters, which have nothing todo with him. My | 
sole desire is to proceed straight through this history | 
with all convenient despatch, carrying my reader along 
with me if I can, and, if not, leaving him to take some 
more pleasant route for a chapter or two, and join me 
again afterwards if he will. Indeed, there is so much | 
to do, that I have no room for digressions, even if I 


in order to set myself quite right with the reader, be- 
tween whom and the historian it is essentially neces- 
sary that perfect faith should be kept, and a good un-| 
derstanding preserved. ‘The advantage of this amica- 
ble explanation is, that when I say, as I do now, that 
I am going back directly to the town in which Oliver 
Twist was born, the reader will at once take it for 
granted that I have good and substantial reasons for | 
making the journey, or | would not ask him to accom- 
pany me on any account. 

Mr. Bumble emerged at early morning from the work- | 
house gate, and walked, with portly carriage and com- 
manding steps, up the High-street. He was in the full 
bloom and pride of beadleism; his cocked-hat and coat 
were dazzling in the morning sun, and he clutched his 
cane with all the vigorous tenacity of health and power. 
Mr. Bumble always carried his head high, but this 
morning it was higher than usual; there was an ab- 
straction in his eye, and an elevation in his air, which 
might have warned an observant stranger that thoughts 
were passing in the beadie’s mind, too great for ut-| 
terance. 

Mr. Bumble stooped not to converse with the small 
shopkeepers and others who spoke to him deferentially | 
as he passed along. He merely returned their saluta- | 
tions with a wave of his hand, and relaxed not in his 
dignified pace until he reached the farm where Mrs. | 
Mann tended the infant paupers with a parish care. 

“Drat that beadle!” said Mrs. Mann, hearing the well- 
known impatient shaking at the garden gate. “If it| 


| who, repressing a complacent smile by lookin 
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isn’t him at this time in the morning!—Lauk, Mr. 
Bumble, only think of its being you! Well, dear me, 
it is a pleasure this is! Come into the parlour, Sir, 
please.” 

The first sentence was addressed to Susan, and the 
exclamations of delight were spoken to Mr. Bumble as 
the good lady unlocked the garden gate, and showed 
him with great attention and respect into the house. 

“Mrs. Mann,” said Mr. Bumble,—not sitting upon, 


| or dropping himself into a seat, as any common jacka- 
napes would, but letting himself gradually and slowly 


down into a chair,—“Mrs. Mann, ma’am, good morn- 
es 
ing! 


‘Well, and good morning to you, sir,” 


replied Mrs. 


| Mann, with many smiles; ‘and hoping you find your- 


self well, sir!” 

**So-so, Mrs. Mann,” replied the beadle. A poro- 
chial life is not a bed of roses, Mrs. Mann.” 

“Ah, that it isn’t, indeed, Mr. Bumble,”’ rejoined 
the lady. And all the infant paupers might have cho- 
russed the rejoinder with great propriety if they had 
heard it. 


‘4 porochial life, ma’am,” continued Mr. Bumble, 


ee , | striking the table with his cane, “is a life of worry, 
possessed the inclination; and I merely make this one | : 


and vexation, and hardihood; but all public characters, 
as I may say, must suffer prosecution.” 

Mrs. Mann, not very well knowing what the beadle 
meant, raised her hands with a look of sympathy, and 
sighed. 

“Ah! You may well sigh, Mrs. Mann!” said the 
beadle. 

Finding she had done right, Mrs. Mann sighed again, 
evidently to the satisfaction of the public character, 
g steruly 
at his cocked hat, said, 

“Mrs. Mann, I am a going to London.” 


“Lauk, Mr. Bumble!” 


1 } 
DaCK. 


said Mrs. Mann, starting 


*To London, ma’am,” resumed the inflexible beadle, 
A legal 


action is coming on about a settlement, and the board 


“by coach; I, and two paupers, Mrs. Mann. 


has appointed me—me, Mrs. Mann—to depose to the 
matter before the quarter-sessions at Clerkinwell; and 
I very much question,”’ added Mr. Bumble, drawing 
himself up, “‘whether the Clerkinwell Sessions wil! 
not find themselves in the wrong box before they have 
done with me.” 

*Oh! you mustn’t be too hard upon them sir,” said 
Mrs. Mann coaxingly. 

“The Clerkinwell Sessions have brought it upon 
themselves, ma’am,” replied Mr. Bumble; *‘and if the 
Clerkinwell Sessions find they come off rather worse 
than they expected, the Clerkinwell Sessions have only 
themselves to thank.”’ 

There was so much determination and depth of pur- 
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pose about the menacing manner in which Mr. Bumble | 


delivered himself of these words, that Mrs. Mann 
appeared quite awed by them. At length she said, 
“You're going by coach, sir? I thought it was 
always usual to send them paupers in carts.”’ 
“That’s when they’re ill, Mrs. Manon,” 
beadle. 
the rainy weather, to prevent their taking cold.” 
“Oh!” said Mrs. Mann. 
“The opposition coach contracts for these two, and 
takes them cheap,”’ said Mr. Bumble. **They are both 


said the 


in a very low state, and we find it would come two 
pound cheaper to move ’em than to bury *em,—that is, 
if we can throw *em upon ancther parish, which I think 
we shall be able to do, if they don’t die upon the road 


to spiteus. Ha! ha! ha!” 


When Mr. Bumble had laughed a little while, his | 


eyes again encountered the cocked hat, and he became 
grave. 
“We are forgetting business, ma’am,’’ said the 
beadles—*‘here is your porochial Stipend for the 
”” 
month. 
Wherewith Mr. Bumble produced some silver money, 


rolled up in paper, from his pocket-book, and requested | 


a receipt, which Mrs. Mann wrote. 


“It’s very much blotted, sir,”’ said the farmer of 


infants; **but it’s formal enough, I dare say. Thank 
you, Mr. Bumble, sir; I am very much obliged to you, 
I’m sure.’”’ 

Mr. Bumble nodded blandly in acknowledgment of 
Mrs. Mann’s curtsey, and inquired how the children 
were. 

“Bless their dear little hearts!’ said Mrs. Mann 
with emotion, “they’re as well as can be, the dears! 
Of course, except the two that died last week, and 
little Dick.” 

“Isn’t that boy no better?’ inquired Mr. Bumble. 
Mrs. Mann shook her head. 

“He's a ill-conditioned, vicious, bad-disposed poro- 
chial child that,”’ said Mr. Bumble angrily. ‘Where 
is he?” 

“T'll bring him to you in one minute, sir,” replied 
Mrs. Mann. “Here, you Dick!” 

After some calling, Dick was discovered; and having 
had his face put under the pump, and dried upon Mrs. 


Mana’s gown, he was led into the awful presence of 


Mr. Bumble, the beadle. 

The child was pale and thin; his cheeks were sunken, 
and his eyes large and bright. The scanty parish dress, 
the livery of his misery, hung loosely upon his feeble 
body; and his young limbs had wasted away like those 
of an old man. 

Such was the little being that stood trembling beneath 
Mr. Bumble’s glance, not daring to lift his eyes from 
the floor, and dreading even to hear the beadle’s voice. 


“We put the sick paupers into open carts in | 
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| “Can’t you leok at the gentleman, you obstinate 
i boy?”’ said Mrs. Mann. 

The child meekly raised his eyes, and encountered 
| those of Mr. Bumble. 
| “What's the matter with you, porochial Dick 
}inquired Mr. Bumble with well-timed jocularity. 
| Nothing, sir,’’ re pli d the child f. intly. 
| *] should think net,’ said Mrs. Mann, who had cf 


|course laughed very much at Mr. Bumble’s exquisite 


” 


humour. “You watt for nothing, I’m sure.” 

“I should like—”’ faltered the child. 

| *Hey-day!” Mann, “I suppose 
|you’re going to say that you do want for something, 


interposed Mrs. 


‘ 


now! Why, you little wreteh- —— 
“Stop, Mrs. Mann, stop!” said the beadle, raising 


| 


|his hand with a show of authority. “Like what, sir; 


eh?’ 
| “I should like,” faltered the child, “if somebody that 
| can write, would put a few words down for me on a 
| piece of paper, and fold it up, and seal it, and keep it 
for me after I am laid in the ground.” 
“Why, what does the boy mean?’ exclaimed Mr. 
| Bumble, on whom the earnest manner and wan aspect 
| of the child had made some impression, accustomed as 
| he was to such things. ‘*What do you mean, sir?” 

“I should like,’ said the child, “to leave my dear 
love to poor Oliver Twist, and to let him know how 
often I have sat by myself and cried to think of his 


| wandering about in the dark nights with nobody to help 


‘| him; and I should like to tell him,” said the child, 


| pressing his small hands together, and speaking with 
great fervour, “that 1 was glad to die when I was very 
young; for, perhaps, if I lived to be a man, and grew 
old, my little sister, who is in heaven, might forget me, 
or be unlike me; and it would be so much happier if 
we were both children there together.” 

Mr. Bumble surveyed the little speaker from head to 
foot with indescribable astonishment, and turning to his 
companion, said, “They’re all in one story, Mrs. Mann. 
That out-dacious Oliver has demoralized them all!” 

“I couldn’t have believed it, sir!’’ said Mrs. Mann, 
holding up her hands, and lookingly malignantly at 
Dick. “I never see such a hardened litt}e wretch!” 

“Take him away, ma’am!”’ said Mr. Bumble impe- 
“This must be stated to the board Mrs. 


riously. 
Mann.” 

“I hope the gentlemen will understand that it isn’t my 
fault, sir?’’ said Mrs. Mann, whimpering pathetically. 

“They shall understand that, ma’am; they shall be 
acquainted with the true state of the case,”’ said Mr. 
Bumble pompously. “There; take him away. I can’t 
bear the sight of him.” 

Dick was immediately taken away, and locked up in 
the coal-cellar; and Mr. Bumble shortly afterwards 
took himself away to prepare for his journey. 
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“At six o’clock next morning, Mr. Bumble having 
exchanged his cocked-hat for a round one, and encased 
his person in a blue great-coat with a cape to it, took 
his place on the outside of the coach, accompanied by 
the criminals whose settlement was disputed, with 
whom, in due course of time, he arrived in London, 
having experienced no other crosses by the way than 
those which originated in the perverse behaviour of the 
two paupers, who peristed in shivering, and complain- 
ing of the cold in a manner which, Mr. Bumble de- 
clared, caused his teeth to chatter in his head, and made 
him feel quite uncomfortable, although he had a great- 
coat on. 

Having disposed of these evil-minded persons for the 
night, Mr. Bumble sat himself down in the house at 
which the coach stopped, and took a temperate dinner 
of steaks, oyster-sauce, and porter; putting a glass of 
hot gin-and-water on the mantel-piece, he drew his 
chair to the fire, and, with sundry moral reflections on 
the too-prevalent sin of discontent and complaining, he 
then composed himself comfortably to read the paper. 

The very first paragraph upon which Mr. Bumble’s 
eyes rested, was the following advertisement. 

“PIVE GUINEAS REWARD. 

“Whereas, a young boy, named Oliver Twist, ab- 
seconded, or was enticed, on Thursday evening last, from 
his home at Pentonville, and has not since been heard 
of; the above reward will be paid to any person who 
will give such information as may lead to the discovery 
of the said Oliver Twist, or tend to throw any light 
upon his previous history, in which the advertiser is for 
many reasons warmly interested.” 

And then followed a full description of Oliver’s dress, 
person, appearance, and disappearance, with the name 
and address of Mr. Brownlow at full length. 

Mr. Bumble opened his eyes, read the advertisement 
slowly and carefully three several times, and in some- 
thing more than five minutes was on his way to Pen- 
tonville, having actually in his excitement left the glass 
of hot gin-and-water untasted on the mantel-piece. 

“Is Mr. Brownlow at home?” inquired Mr. Bumble 
of the girl who opened the door. 

To this inquiry the girl returned the not uncommon, 
but rather evasive reply of, “I don’t know—where do 
you come from?” 

Mr. Bumble no sooner uttered Oliver’s name in ex- 
planation of his errand, than Mrs. Bedwin, who had 
been listening at the parlour-door, hastened into the 
passage in a breathless state. 

“Come in—come in,” said the old lady: “I knew we 
should hear of him. 
I was certain of it. Bless his heart! I said so all along.’ 


Poor dear! I knew we should,— 
, 


Having said this, the worthy old lady hurried back 
into the parlour again, and, seating herself on a sofa, 
burst into tears. The girl, who was not quite so sus- 
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ceptible, had run up-stairs meanwhile, and now re- 
turned with a request that Mr. Bumble would follow 
her immediately, which he did. 

He was shown into the little back study, where sat 
Mr. Brownlow and his friend Mr. Grimwig, with de- 
canters and glasses before them: the latter gentleman 
eyed him elosely, and at once burst into the exclama- 
tion, 

“A beadle—a parish beadle, or I’ll eat my head!” 

“Pray don’t interrupt just now,” said Mr. Brown- 
low. “Take a seat, will you!”’ 

Mr. Bumble sat himself down, quite confounded by 
Mr. Brownlow 
moved the lamp so as to obtain an uninterrupted view 


the oddity of Mr. Grimwig’s manner. 





| of the beadle’s countenance, and said with a little im- 
| patience, 

“Now, sir, you come in consequence of having seen 
the advertisement!” — 

“Yes, sir,” said Mr. Bumble. 

“And you are a beadle, are you not?”’ inquired Mr. 
Grimwig. 

“I am a porochial beadle, gentlemen,” rejoined Mr. 
Bumble proudly. 

“Of course,” observed Mr. Grimwig aside to his 
His great-coat is a paro- 
chial cut, and he looks a beadle all over.” 

Mr. Brownlow gently shook his head to impose si- 
lence on his friend, and resumed: 


friend. “I knew he was. 


“Do you know where this poor boy is now?” 

“No more than nobody,”’ replied Mr. Bumble. 

“Well, what do you know of him?’’ inquired the old 
gentleman. “Speak out my friend, if you have any 
thing to say. What do you know of him?” 

“You don’t happen to know any good of him, do 
you?”’ said Mr. Grimwig caustically, after an attentive 
perusal of Mr. Bumble’s features. 

Mr. Bumble caught at the inquiry very quickly, and 
shook his head with portentous solemnity. 

‘You see this?”’ said Mr. Grimwig, looking triumph- 
antly at Mr. Brownlow. 

Mr. Brownlow looked apprehensively at Bumble’s 
pursed-up countenance, and requested him to commu- 
nicate what he knew regarding Oliver,in as few words 
as possible. 

Mr. Bumble put down his hat, unbuttoned his coat, 
folded his arms, inclined his head in a retrospective 
manner, and, after a few moments’ reflection, com- 
menced his story. 

It would be too tedious if given in the beadle’s words, 
occupying as it did some twenty minutes in the telling; 
but the sum and substance of it was, that Oliver was a 
foundling, born of low and vicious parents, who had 
from his birth displayed no better qualities than treach- 
ery, ingratitude, and malice, and who had terminated 
his brief career in the place of his birth, by making a 
sanguinary and cowardly attack on an unoffending lad, 
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and then running away in the night-time from his mas- 
ter’s house. In proof of his really being the person he 
represented himself, Mr. Bumble laid upon the table 
the papers he had brought to town, and, folding his | 
arms again, awaited Mr. Brownlow’s observations. | 

“] fear it is all too true,”’ said the old gentleman sor- | 
rowfully, after looking over the papers. ‘This is not | 
much for your intelligence; but I would gladly have 
given you treble the money, sir, if it had been favour- 
able to the boy.” 

It is not at all improbable that if Mr. Bumble had 
been possessed with this information at an earlier pe- 
riod of the interview, he might have imparted a very 
different colouring to his little history. It was too late 
to do it now, however; so he shook his head gravely, | 
and pocketing the five guineas, withdrew. 

Mr. Brownlow paced the room to and fro for som« 
minutes, evidently so much disturbed by the beadle’s 
tale, that even Mr. Grimwig forbore to vex him further. | 
At length he stopped, and rang the bell violently. 

“Mrs. Bedwin,” said Mr. Brownlow when the house- | 
keeper appeared, “that boy, Oliver, is an impostor.” | 

“It can’t be, sir; it cannot be,” said the old lady | 
energetically. 

“I tell you he is,” retorted the old gentleman sharp- | 
We have 
just heard a full account of him from his birth; and he 


ly. “What do you mean by ‘can’t be?’ 


has been a thorough-paced little villain al! his life.” 
“I never will believe it, sir,’ replied the old lady, 
firmly. 
**You old women never believe any thing but quack- 


doctors and lying story-books,” growled Mr. Grimwig. 
**] knew it all along. Why didn’t you take my advice 
in the beginning; you would, if he hadn’t had a fever, 
I suppose,—eh! He was interesting, wasn’t he? In- 
teresting! Bah! and Mr. Grimwig poked the fire with | 
a flourish. 

“He was a dear, grateful, gentle child, sir,’ 
ed Mrs. Bedwin indignantly. I know what children 
are, sir, and have done these forty years: and people 
who can’t say the same shouldn’t say any thing about 
them—that’s my opinion.” 

This was a hard hit at Mr. Grimwig, who was a 
bachelor; but as it extorted nothing from that gentle- 
man but a smile, the old lady tossed her head and 
smoothed down her apron, preparatory to another 


’ retort- | 


speech, when she was stopped by Mr. Brownlow. 
“Silence!’’ said the old gentleman, feigning an an- 
ger which he was far from feeling. “Never let me 
hear the boy’s name again: I rang to tell you that. 
Never—never, on any pretence, mind. You may leave 
the room, Mrs. Bedwin. Remember; I am in earnest.” 

There were sad hearts at Mr. Brownlow’s that night. 
Oliver’s sank within him when he thought of his 
good, kind friends; but it was well for him that he 


J 
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| the Old Bailey one morning. 
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could not know what they had heard, or it would have 
broken outright. 


CHAPTER THE EIGHTEENTH. 


How Oliver passed his time in the improving society of 
his reputable friends. 

About noon next day, when the Dodger and Master 
Bates had gone out to pursue their customary avoca- 
tions, Mr. Fagin took the opportunity of reading 
Oliver a long lecture on the crying sin of ingratitude, 
of which he clearly demonstrated he had been guilty 
to no ordinary extent in wilfully absenting himself 
from the society of his anxious friends, and still more 
in endeavouring to escape from them after so much 
trouble and expense had been incurred in his recovery. 
Mr. Fagin laid great stress on the fact of his having 
taken Oliver in and cherished him, when without his 
timely aid he might have perished with hunger; and 
related the dismal and affecting history of a young lad 
whom in his philanthropy he had succoured under 
parallel circumstances, but who, proving unworthy of 
his confidence, and evincing a desire to communicate 
with the police, had unfortunately come to be hung at 
Mr. Fagin did not seek 
to conceal his share in the catastrophe, but lamented 
with tears in his eyes that the wrong-headed and 
treacherous behaviour of the young person in question 
had rendered it necessary that he should become the 
victim of certain evidence for the crown, which, if it 
were not precisely true, was indispensably necessary 
for the safety of him (Mr. Fagin), and a few select 
friends. Mr. Fagin concluded by drawing a rather 
disagreeable picture of the discomforts of hanging, 
and, with great friendliness and politeness of manner, 
expressed his anxious hope that he might never be 
obliged to submit Oliver Twist to that unpleasant 
operation. 

Little Oliver’s blood ran cold as he listened to the 


| ® ° . 
Jew’s words, and imperfectly comprehended the dark 


threats conveyed in them: that it was possible even for 


justice itself to confound the innocent with the guilty 
| when they were in accidental companionship, he knew 


already; and that deep laid plans for the destruction 
of inconveniently-knowing, or over-communicative per- 
sons, had been really devised and carried out by the 
old Jew on more occasions than one, he thought by no 
means unlikely when he recollected the general nature 
of the altercations between that gentleman and Mr. 
Sikes, which seemed to bear reference to some fore- 
gone conspiracy of the kind. As he glanced timidly 
up, and met the Jew’s searching look, he felt that his 
pale face and trembling limbs were neither unnoticed 
nor unrelished by the wary villain. 

The Jew smiled hideously, and, patting Oliver on 
the head, said that if he kept himself quiet, and applied 
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himself to business, he saw they would be very good 
friends yet. Then taking his hat, and covering him- 
self up in an old pitched great-coat, he went out and 
locked the room-door behind him. 

And so Oliver remained all that day, and for the 
greater part of many subsequent days, sé eing nobody 
between early morning and midsight, and left during 
the long hours to commune wth his own thoughts; 
which never failing to revert to his kind friends, and 
the opinion they must long ago have formed of him, 
were sad indeed. After the lapse of a week or so, the 
Jew left the room-door unlocked, aud he was at li- 
berty to wander about the house. 

It was a very dirty place; but the rooms up stairs 


had great high wooden mantel-pieces and large doors, 


with paneled walls and cornices to the ceilings, which, | 


ilthough they were black with neglect and dust, were 
ornamented in various ways; from all of which tokens 
Oliver concluded that a long time ago, before the old 
Jew was born, it had belonged to better people, and 
had perhaps been quite gay and handsome, dismal and 
dreary as it looked now. 

Spiders had built their webs in the angles of the walls 
and ceilings; and sometimes, when Oliver walked soft- 
ly intoa room, the mice would scamper across the floor, 
and run back terrified to their holes: with these excep- 


tions there was neither sight nor sound of any living 


thing, and often when it grew dark, and he was tired of 


wandering from room to room, he would crouch in the 
corner of the passage by the street-door, to be as near 
living people as he could, and to remain there listen- 
ing and trembling until the Jew or the boys returned. 
In all the rooms the mouldering shutters were fast 
closed, and the bars which held them were serewed 
tight into the wood; the only light which was admitted 
making its way through round holes at the top, which 
made the rooms more gloomy, and filled them with 
strange shadows. There was a back garret-window, 
with rusty bars outside, which had no shutter, and out 
of which Oliver often gazed with a melancholy face 
for hours together; but nothing was to be descried 
from it but a confused and crowded mass of house- 
tops, blackened chimneys, and gable-ends. Some- 
times, indeed, a ragged grizly head might be seen 


peering over the parapet-wall of a distant house, but it 


was quickly withdrawn again; and as the window of 


Oliver’s observatory was nailed down, and dimmed 
with the rain and smoke of years, it was as much as 
he could do to make out the forms of the different ob- 
jects beyond, without making any attempt to be seen 


or heard,—which he had as much chance of being as | 


if he had been inside the ball of St. Paul’s Cathedral. 
One afternoon, the Dodger and Master Bates being 


|him justice, was by no means an habitual weakness 
| with him;) and, with this end and aim, he condescend- 
ingly commanded Oliver to assist him in his toilet 
| Straightway. 
| Oliver was but too glad to make himself useful, too 
th ippy to have some faces, however bad, to lock upon, 
und too desirous to conciliate those about him when 
hy .ould honestly do so, to throw any cbjection in the 
v of this preposal; so he at once expressed his readi- 
ness, and, kneeling on the flor, while the Dodger 
sat upon the table so that he ccul! take his foot iu his 
| lap, he applied himself to a process which Mr. Daw- 
| kins designated as ‘japanning his trotter-cases,’ and 
|which phrase, rendered into plain English, signifieth 
|cleaning his bocts. 
Whether it was the sense of freedom and indepen- 
| dence which a rational animal may be supposed to feel 
when he sits on a table in an easy attitude, smoking a 
pipe, swinging one leg carelessly to and fro, and 
having his boots cleaned all the time without even the 
past trouble of having taken them off, or the prospec- 
tive misery of putting them on, to disturb his reflee- 
tions; or whether it was the goodness of the tobacco 
that soothed the feelings of the Dodger, or the mild- 
ness of the beer that molified his thoughts, he was 
evidently tinctured for the nonce with a spice of ro- 
mance and enthusiasm foreign to his gene:al nature. 
He looked down on Oliver with a thoughtful counten- 
ance for a brief space, and then, raising his head, and 
heaving a gentle sigh, said, half in abstraction, and 
half to Master Bates, 

“What a pity it is he isn’t a prig!”’ 


| 
| what’s good for him.” 

The Dodger sighed again, and resumed his pipe, as 
\did Charley Bates, and they both smoked for some 
| seconds in silence. 

“I suppose you don’t even know whata prig is?” said 
| the Dodger mournfully. 

“I think I know that,” replied Oliver, hastily look- 
ing up. “It’s a th—; you are one, are you not?” in- 
quired Oliver, checking himself. 

“I am,” replied the Dodger. “I'd scorn to be any- 
thing else.” Mr. Dawkins gave his hat a ferocious 
eock after delivering this sentiment, and looked at 
Master Bates as if to denote that he would feel obliged 
_by his saying anything to the contrary. “I am,” re- 
| peated the Dodger; “so’s Charley; so’s Fagin; so’s 
| Sike’s; so’s Nancy; so’s Bet; so we all are, down to 
the dog, and he’s the downiest one of the lot.” 

“And the least given to peaching,” added Charley 
Bates. 
| ‘He wouldn’t so much as bark in a witness-box, for 





engaged out that evening, the first-named young gen-| fear of committing himself; no, not if you tied him up 
tleman took it into his head to evince some anxiety} in one, and left him there without wittles for a fort- 
regarding the decoration of his person (which, to do| night,” said the Dodger. 





“Ah!” said Master Charles Bates. “He don’tknow — 


an 
ing 
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“That he would’nt; not a bit of it,” observed| ‘Look here!” said the Dodger, drawing forth a 
Charley. handful of shillings and halfpence. “Here’s a jolly 
“He’s a rum dog. Don’t he look fierce at any | life! what’s the odds where it comes from! Here, 
strange cove that laughs or sings when he’s in com-| catch hold; there’s plenty more where they were took 
pany!”’ pursued the Dodger. “Won't he grow! at all, from. You won't, won't yout oh, you precious flat!’ 
when he hears a fiddle playing, and don’t he hate other} “It’s naughty, ain’t it, Olivert’’ inquired Charley 
dogs as ain’t of his breed! Winkin! Oh, no!” Bates. ‘He'll come to be scragged, won't he?” 
“He’s an out-and-out Christian,”’ said Charley. | I don’t know what that means,” replied Oliver, 
This was merely intended as a tribute to the ani-| looking round. 
mal’s abilities, but it was an appropriate remark in| ‘Something in this way, old feller,’ 
another sense, if Master Bates had only known it; for | As he said it, Master Bates caught up an end of his 


’ 


said Charley. 


there are a great many ladies and gentlemen claiming | neckerchief, and, holding it erect in the air, dropped 


| 
to be out-and-out Christians, between whom and Mr. | his head on his shoulder, and jerked a curious sound 


é‘ ' ; “Aan 
. Sikes’s dog there exist very strong and singular points | through his teeth, thereby indicating, by a lively pan- 


of resemblance. | tow imie representation that scragging and hanging 
“Well, well!’ said the Dodger, recurring to the | were one and the same thing. 
point from which they had strayed, with that mindful-| ‘That's what it means,” said Charley. “Look how 


ness of his profession which influenced all his proceed-| he stares, Jack; 1 never did see such prime company 
ings. “This hasn't got anything to do with young | as that ‘ere boy; he'll be the death of me, | know he 


Green here.” | will.’? And Master Charles Bates having laughed 
“No more it has,” said Charley. ‘Why don’t you| heartily again, resumed his pipe with tears in his 
put yourself under Fagin, Oliver?” eyes. 


“And make your fortun’ out of hand?” added the| ‘You've been brought up bad,” said the Dodger, 
Dodger, with a grin. | surveying his boots with much satisfaction, when 
“And so be able to retire on your property, and do| Oliver had polished them. ‘Fagin will make some- 
the genteel, as I mean to in the very next leap-year | thing cf you, though; or you'll be the first he ever had 
but four that ever comes, and the forty-second Tuesday that turned out unprofitable. You'd better begin at 
in Trinity week,”’ said Charley Bates. once, for you'll come to the trade long befcre you think 
“I don’t like it,” rejoined Oliver, timidly; “I wish | cf it, and you’re only losing time, Oliver.” 


they would let me go. I—I—would rather go.” Master Bates backed this advice with sundry moral 


“And Fagin would rather not!” rejoined Charley. | admenitions of his own, which being exhausted, he 
Oliver knew this too well; but, thinking it might be | and his friend Mr. Dawkins launched into a glowing 
dangerous to express his feelings more openly, he only | descrip'ion ef the numerous pleasures incidental to the 
sighed, and went on with his boot-cleaning. life they led, interspersed with a variety of hints to 
“Go!” exclaimed the Dodger. “Why, where’s your | Oliver that the best thing he could do, would be to se- 
spirit? Don’t you take any pride out of yourself? Would | cure Fagin’s favour without more delay by the same 
means which they had empleyed to gain it. 


you go and be dependent on your friends, eh?” 
“Oh, blow that!” said Master Bates, drawing two| ‘And always put this in your pipe, Nolly,” said the 
or three silk handkerchiefs from his pocket, and toss-| Dodger, as the Jew was heard unlocking the door 


” 


ing them into a cupboard, “that’s too mean, that js!” | above, “if ycu den’t take fogles and tickers —— 

“Jcouldn’t do it,’ said the Dodger, with an air of| ‘What's the good cf talking in that way?’ inter- 
haughty disgust. pesed Master Bates; “he den’t know what you mean.” 

“You can leave your friends, though,” said Oliver,| “If you don’t take pocket-hankechers and watches,” 
with a half smile, “and let them be punished for what} said the Dodger, reducing his conversation to the level 
you did.” | 

“That,” rejoined the Dodger, with a wave of his 
pipe,—*that was all out of consideration for Fagin, | be all the worse too, and nobody half a ha’p’orth the 
*cause the traps know that we work together, and he | better, except the chaps wot gets them—and you’ve 
might have got into trouble if we hadn’t made our | just as good a right to them as they have.” 


of Oliver’s capacity, “some other cove will; so that 


the coves that Jose ’em will be all the worse, and you'll 


| 
lucky; that was the move, wasn’t it, Charley!” “To be sure,—to be sure!”’ said the Jew, who had 


Master Bates nodded assent, and would have spoken, | entered unseen by Oliver. “It all lies in a nutshell, my 





but that the recollection of Oliver's flight came so sud-| dear—in a nutshell, take the Dodger’s word for it. 
denly upon him, that the smoke he was inhaling got | Ha! ha! he understands the catechism of his trade.” 

entangled with a laugh, and went up into his head, 
and down into his throat, and brought on a fit of cough- 
ing and stamping about five minutes long. 





The old man rubbed his hands gleefully together as 
he corroborated the Dodger’s reasoning in these terms, 
and chuckled with delight at his pupil’s proficiency. 
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The conversation proceeded no farther at this time, 
for the Jew had returned home accompanied by Miss 
Betsy, and a gentleman whom Oliver had never seen 
before, but who was accosted by the Dodger as Tom 
Chitling, and who, having lingered on the stairs to 
exchange a few gallantries with the lady, now made 
his appearance. 

Mr. Chitling was older in years than the Dodger, 
having perhaps numbered eighteen winters; but there 
was a degree of deference in his deportment towards 
that young gentleman which seemed to indicate that he 
felt himself conscious of a slight inferiority in point of 
He had small 


wore a fur 


genius and professional acquirements. 
twinkling eyes, and a pock-marked face; 
cap, a dark corduroy jacket, greasy fustian trousers, 
and an apron. His wardrobe was, in truth, rather out 
of repair; but he excused himself to the company by 
stating that his “time” was only out an hour before, 


and that, in consequence of having worn the regiment- 


house of correction becomes fatiguing after a week or 
| two); aceordingly Miss Betsy withdrew, and left the 
party to their repose. 

From this day Oliver was seldom left alone, but was 

placed in almost constant communication with the two 
boys, who played the old game with the Jew every 
| day,—whether for their own improvement, or for Oli- 
'ver’s, Mr. Fagin best knew. At other times the old 
man would tell them stories of robberies he had com- 
mitted in his younger days, mixed up with so much 
that was droll and curious, that Oliver could not help 
laughing heartily, and showing that he was amused in 
spite of all his better feelings. 

In short, the wily old Jew had the boy in his toils; 
and, having prepared his mind by solitude and gloom 
to prefer any society to the companionship of his own 
sad thoughts in such a dreary place, was now slowly 
instilling into his soul the poison which he hoped would 
blacken it and change its hue for ever. 


als for six weeks past, he had not been able to bestow 


any attention on his private clothes. 
Mr. Chitling added, with strong marks of irritation, 


CHAPTER THE NINETEENTH. 


In which a notable plan is discussed and determined on. 


that the new way of fumigating clothes up yonder was 


infernal unconstitutional, for it burnt holes in them, and 


there was no remedy against the county; the same re- 


mark he considered to apply to the regulation mode of 


cutting the hair, which he held to be decidedly unlaw- 
ful. Mr. Chitling wound up his observations by 
stating that he had not touched a drop of any thing for 
forty-two mortal long hard-working days, and that he 
“wished he might be busted if he wasn’t as dry as a 
lime-basket!”’ 

“Where do you think the gentleman has come from, 
Oliver?” inquired the Jew with a grin, as the other boys 
put a bottle of spirits on the table. 

“«]——]—<don’t know, sir,”’ replied Oliver. 

“Who's that?” inquired Tom Chitling, casting a 
contemptuous look at Oliver. 

“A young friend of mine, my dear,” replied the 
Jew. 

**He’s in Inck then,” said the young man, with a 
meaning look at Fagin. ‘Never mind where I came 
from, young ‘un; you'll find your way there soon 
enough, [’ll bet a crown!” 

At this sally the boys laughed, and, after some more 
jokes on the same subject, exchanged a few short 
whispers with Fagin, and withdrew. 

After some words apart between the last comer and 
Fagin, they drew their chairs towards the fire; and the 
Jew, telling Oliver to come and sit by him, led the 
conversation to the topics most calculated to interest his 
hearers. These were, the great advantages of the trade, 
the proficiency of the Dodger, the amiability of Char- 
ley Bates, and the liberality of the Jew himself. At 
length these subjects displayed signs of being thorough- 


ly exhausted, and Mr. Chitling did the same (for the | 





It was a chill, damp, windy night, when the Jew, 
buttoning his great-coat tight round his shrivelled body, 
and pulling the collar up over his ears so as complete- 
ly to obscure the lower part of his face, emerged from 
his den. He paused on the step as the door was lock- 
ed and chained behind him; and having listened while 
the boys made all secure, and until their retreating 
footsteps were no longer audible, slunk.down the street 
as quickly as he could. 

The house to which Oliver had been conveyed was 
in the neighbourhood of Whitechapel; the Jew stopped 
for an instant at the corner of the street, and, glancing 
suspiciously round, crossed the road, and struck off in 
the direction of Spitalfields. 

The mud lay thick upon the stones, and a black mist 
hung over the streets; the rain fell sluggishly down, 
and every thing felt cold and clammy to the touch. It 
seemed just the night when it befitted such a being as 
the Jew to be abroad. As he glided stealthily along, 
creeping beneath the shelter of the walls and door- 
ways, the hideous old man seemed like some loathsome 
reptile, engendered in the slime and darkness through 
which he moved, crawling forth by night in search of 
some rich offal for a meal. 

He kept on his course through many winding and 
narrow ways until he reached Bethnal Green; then, 
turning suddenly off to the left, he soon became in- 
volved in a maze of the mean dirty streets which abound 
in that close and densely-populated quarter. 

The Jew was evidently too familiar with the ground 
he traversed, however, to be at all bewildered either 
by the darkness of the night or the intricacies of the 
way. He hurried through several alleys and streets, 




















r 
’ lamp at the farther end. At the door of a house in this 
street he knocked, and, having exchanged a few 
muttered words with the person who opened the door, 
walked up stairs. 
/ A dog growled as he touched the handle of a door, 
‘ and a man’s voice demanded who was there. 
; “Only me, Bill; only me, my dear,” said the Jew, 
4 looking in. 
h “Bring in your body,” said Sikes. “Lie down, you 
P stupid brute! Don’t you know the devil when he’s 
. got a great-coat on?”’ 
y Apparently the dog had been somewhat deceived by 
Mr. Fagin’s outer garment; for as the Jew unbuttoned 
“ it, and threw it over the back of a chair, he retired to | 
” ' the corner from which he had risen, wagging his tail 
y as he went, to show that he was as well satisfied as it 
d was in his nature to be. 
‘“Well!”’ said Sikes. 
“Well, my dear,”’ replied the Jew. “Ah! Nancy.” 
The latter recognition was uttered with just enough 
n. of embarrassment to imply a doubt of its reception; for 
Mr. Fagin and his young friend had not met since she 
My had interfered in behalf of Oliver. All doubts upon the 
ys subject, if he had any, were, however, speedily removed 
> by the young lady’s behaviour. She took her feet off 
m the fender, pushed back her chair, and bade Fagin 
k- draw up his without saying any more about it, for it 
Le was a cold night, and no mistake. Miss Nancy pre- 
ng fixed to the word “cold” another adjective, derived 
et from the name of an unpleasant instrument of death, 
which, as the word is seldom mentioned to ears polite 
as in any other form than as a substantive, I have omitted 
ed in this chronicle. 
ng “It iscold, Nancy dear,” said the Jew, as he warmed 
in his skinny hands over the fire. “It seems to go right 
through one,’ added the old man, touching his left 
ist side. 
mn, “It must be a piercer if it finds its way through your 
It heart,” said Mr. Sikes. “Give him something to 
as drink, Nancy. Burn my body, make haste! It’s 
ng, enough to turn a man ill to see his lean old carcass 
OT shivering in that way, like an ugly ghost just rose from 
me the grave.” 
gh Nancy quickly brought a bottle from a cupboard in 
of which there were many, which, to judge from the 
diversity of their appearance, were filled with several 
und kinds of liquids; and Sikes, pouring out a glass of 
en, brandy, bade the Jew drink it off. 
in- “Quite enough, quite, thank ye Bill,”’ replied the 
ind Jew, putting down the glass after just setting his lips 
to it. 
ind “What! you're afraid of our getting the better of you, 
her are you?” inquired Sikes, fixing his eyes on the lew: 
the “ugh!” 
ets, With a hoarse grunt of contempt Mr. Sikes seized | 
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and at length turned into one lighted only by assingle | the glass and emptied it, as a preparatory ceremony to 


filling it again for himself, which he did at once. 
The Jew glanced round the room as his companion 
tossed down the second glassful; not in curiosity, for 


| 
picious manner which was habitual to him. 


|meanly furnished apartment, with nothing but the con- 


he had seen it often before, but in a restless and sus- 
It was a 


‘tents of the closet to induce the belief that its occupier 
| was anything but a working man; and with no more 
| suspicious articles displayed to view than two or three 
heavy bludgeons which stood in a corner, and a “life- 
preserver” that hung over the mantelpiece. 
| “There,” said Sikes, smacking his lips. **Now I’m 
ready.” 

“For business—eh?”’ inquired the Jew. 


“For business,” replied Sikes; “so say what you’ve 


got tos Of 
“About the crib at Chertsey, Bill!’ said the Jew, 
drawing his chair forward, and speaking in a very low 
voice. 
“Yes. What about it?’ inquired Sikes. 
“Ah! you know what I mean, my dear,’ 
Jew. “He knows what I mean, Nancy; don’t he?” 
“No, he don’t,” sneered Mr. Sikes, “or he won’t, 
'and that’s the same thing. Speak out, and call things 


, 


said the 


by their right names; don’t sit there winking and blink- 
ing, and talking to me in hints, as if you warn’t the 
very first that thought about the robbery. 
eyes! wot d’ye mean?” 


D— your 


“Tlush, Bill, hush!’ said the Jew, who had in vain 
attempted to stop this burst of indignation; ‘somebody 
will hear us, my dear; somebody will hear us.” 

4 But as 
Mr. Sikes did care, upon reflection, he dropped his voice 


‘Let ’em hear!’ said Sikes; “I don’t care.” 
as he said the words, and grew calmer. 

“There, there,”’ said the Jew coaxingly. “It was 
only my caution—nothing more. Now, my dear, about 
that crib at Chertsey; when is it to be done, Bill, eh? 
—when is it to be dene?’ Such plate, my dears, such 
plate!”’ said the Jew, rubbing his hands, and elevating 
his eyebrows in a rapture of anticipation. 

“Not at all,” re plied Sikes coldly. 

“Not to be at all!’’ 


back in his chair. 


done echoed the Jew, leaning 
“No, notatall,’’ rejoined Sikes; ‘‘at least it can’tbea 

putup job, as we expected.” 

g said the 

Jew, turning pale with anger. ‘Di n’t tell me!”’ 
“But 1 will tell retorted Sikes. “Who are 

you that’s not to be told? I tell you that Toby Crackit 

has been hanging about the place for a fortnight, and 


“Then it hasn’t been properly gone about,” 


you,” 


he can’t get one of the servants into a line.” 

“Do you mean to tell me, Bill,” said the Jew, soft- 
ening as the other grew heated, “that neither of the 
two men in the house can be got over?”’ 


“Yes, | do mean to tell you so,” replied Sikes. 
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“The old lady has had ’em these twenty year; and, 
if you were to give ‘em five hundred pound, they 
wouldn’t be in it.”’ 

“But do you mean to say, my dear,” remonstrated 
the Jew, “that the women can’t be got over?”’ 

“Not a bit of it,”’ replied Sikes. 

“Not by flash Toby Crackit?” said the Jew in- 
eredulously. “Think what women are, Bill.” 

“No; not even by flash Toby Crackit,” replied 
Sikes. 
canary waistcoat the whole blessed time he’s been 


“He says he’s worn sham whiskers and a 


loitering down there, and it’s all of no use.” 

“He should have tried mustachios and a pair of mi- 
litary trousers, my dear,” said the Jew, after a few 
moments’ reflection. 

“So he did,” rejoined Sikes, “and they warn’t of 
no more use than the other plant.” 

The Jew looked very blank at this information, and, 
after ruminating for some minutes with his chin sunk 
on his breast, raised his head, and said with a deep 
sigh that, if flash Toby Crackit reported aright, he 
feared the game was up. 

“And yet,” said the old man, dropping his hands on 
his knees, “it’s a sad thing, my dear, to lose so much 
when we had set our hearts upon it.” 

“So it is,’ said Mr. Sikes; “worse luck!” 

A long silence ensued, during which the Jew was 
plunged in deep ,thought, with his face wrinkled into 
an expression of villany perfectly demoniacal. Sikes 
eyed him furtively from time to time; and Nancy, ap- 
parently fearful of irritating the house-breaker, sat with 
her eyes fixed upon the fire, as if she had been deaf to 
all that passed. 

“Fagin,” said Sikes, abruptly breaking the stillness 
that prevailed, “is it worth fifty shiners extra if it ’s 
safely done from the outside?” 

“Yes,” said the Jew, suddenly rousing himself as if 
from a trance. 

“Is it a bargain?” inquired Sikes. 

“Yes, my dear, yes,” rejoined the Jew, grasping 
the other’s hand, his eyes glistening, and every muscle 
in his face working with the excitement that the in- 
quiry had awakened. 
said Sikes, 
some disdain, “let 
Toby and I were over the garden- 


“Then,” thrusting aside the Jew’s 


with it come off as soon 
as you like. 
wall the night afore last, sounding the panels of the 
doors and shutters: the crib ’s barred up at night 


like a jail, but there ’s one part we can crack, safe 


hand 


and softly.” 
“Which is that, Bill?’ asked the Jew eagerly. 
“Why,” whispered Sikes, “as you cross the 


” 


lawn 





for- 


“Yes, yes,” said the Jew, bending his head 
ward, with his eyes almost starting out of it. 
“Umph!” cried Sikes, stopping short as the girl, 
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searcely moving her head, looked suddenly round and 
pointed for an instant to the Jew’s face. “Never 
mind which part it is. You can’t do it without me, I 
know; but it’s best to be on the safe side when one 
deals with you.” 

“As you like, my dear, as you like,” replied the 
Jew, biting his lip. “Is there no help wanted but 
yours and Toby’s?” 

“None,” said Sikes, “*cept a centre-bit and a boy; 
the first we *ve both got; the second you mast find 
us.” 

“A boy!” exclaimed the Jew. “O! then it is a 
panel, eh?” 

“Never mind wot it is!” replied Sikes; “I want a 
boy, and he mustn’t be a big un. Lord!” said Mr. 
Sikes reflectively, “if 1’d only got that young boy of 
Ned, the chimbley-sweeper’s!—he kept him small on 
purpose, and let him out by the job. But the father 
gets lagged, and then the Juvenile Delinquent Society 
comes, and takes the boy away from a trade where he 
was arning money, teaches him to read and write, and 
in time makes a ’prentice of him. And so they go 
on,” said Mr. Sikes, his wrath rising with the recol- 
lection of his wrongs,—‘‘so they go on; and, if they ’d 
got money enough, (which it ’s a Providence they have 
not,) we shouldn’t have half-a-dozen boys left in the 
whole trade in a year or two.” 

“No more we should,” acquiesced the Jew, who 
had been considering during this speech, and had only 
caught the last sentence. ‘“Bill!”’ 

“What now?” inquired Sikes. 

The Jew nodded his head towards Naney, who 
was still gazing at the fire; and intimated by a sign 
that he would have her told to leave the room. Sikes 
shrugged his shoulders impatiently, as if he thought 
the precaution unnecessary, but complied, neverthe- 
less, by requesting Miss Nancy to fetch him a jug of 
beer. 

“You don’t want any beer,” said Nancy, folding 
her arms, and retaining her seat very composedly. 

“T tell you I do!” replied Sikes. 
girl, coolly. “Go on, 
going to say, Bill; he 


““Nonsense!”’ rejoined the 
’ 


Fagin. I know what he’s 
needn’t mind me.” 

The Jew still hesitated, and Sikes looked from one 
to the other in some surprise. 

“Why, you don’t mind the old girl, do you, Fagin?” 
he asked at length. **You ’ve known her long enough 
to trust her, or the devil ’s in it: she ain’t one to blab, 
are you, Nancy?” 

‘J should think not!” replied the young lady, draw- 
ing her chair up to the table, and putting her elbows 
upon it. 

“No, no, my dear,—I know you’re not,” said the 
Jew, “but——” and again the old man paused. 

“But wot?” inquired Sikes. 
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“] didn’t know whether she mightn’t p’raps be out | about one chalk-faced kid, when you know there are 
of sorts, you know, my dear, as she was the other | fifty boys snoozing about Common Garden every night, 
night,”’ replied the Jew. | as you might pick and choose from?’’ 

At this confession Miss Nancy burst into a loud| ‘Because they’re of no use to me, my dear,”’ re- 
laugh, and, swallowing a glass of brandy, shook her | plied the Jew with some confusion, “‘not worth the 
head with an air of defiance, and burst into sundry | taking; for their looks convict ’em when they get into 
exclamations of “Keep the game a-going!” “Never | trouble, and I loose ’em all. With this boy properly 
say die!” and the like, which seemed at once to have | managed, my dears, I could do what I couldn’t with 
the effect of re-assuring both gentlemen, for the Jew ‘twenty of them. Besides,’’ said the Jew, recovering 
nodded his head with a satisfied air, and resumed his | his self-possession, “he has us now if he could only 


seat, as did Mr. Sikes likewise. give us leg-bail again; and he mus¢ be in the same boat 
“Now, Fagin,” said Miss Nancy with a laugh, | with us; never mind how he came there, it’s quite 
‘tell Bill at once about Oliver!” }enough for my power over him that he was in a rob- 


“Ah! you’re a clever one, my dear; the sharpest girl | bery, that’s all I want. Now how much better this is 
I ever saw!” said the Jew, patting her on the neck. | than being obliged to put the poor leetle boy out of the 
“It was about Oliver I was going to speak, sure | way, which would be dangerous,—and we should loose 
enough. Ha! ha! ha!” | by it, besides.” 

“What about him?” demanded Sikes. | “When is it to be done?t’’ asked Nancy, stopping 

“He’s the boy for you, my dear,”’ replied the Jew | some turbulent exclamation on the part of Mr. Sikes, 
in a hoarse whisper, laying his finger on the side of | expressive of the disgust with which he received Fa- 
his nose, and grinning frightfully. | gin’s affectation of humanty. 

“He!” exclaimed Sikes. ‘¢Ah, to be sure,’’ said the Jew, “when is it to be 

“Have him, Bill!” said Naney. “I would if I was | done, Bill!”’ 
in your place. He mayn’t be so much up as any of| “I planned with Toby the night arter to-morrow,’ 
the others; but that’s not what you want if he’s only | rejoined Sikes in a surly voice, ‘*if he heard nothing 
to open a door for you. Depend upon it he’s a safe | from me to the contrary.”” 
one, Bill.” “Good,’’ said the Jew; “there’s no moon.”’ 

“I know he is,”’ rejoined Fagin; “he’s been in good “No,’’ rejoined Sikes. 
training these last few weeks, and it’s time he began| “It’s all arranged about bringing’ off the swag,* is 
to work for his bread; besides the others are all too | it?’’ asked the Jew 


b 


big.” Sikes nodded. 
“Well, he is just the size I want,”’ said Mr. Sikes,| ‘‘And about-——”’ 
ruminating. ‘Oh ah, it’s all planned,”’ rejoined Sikes, interrupt- 


“And will do every thing you want, Bill, my dear,”’ | ing him; “never mind particulars. You'd better bring 
interposed the Jew; “he can’t help himself—that is, | the boy here to-morrow night; I shall get off the stones 
if you only frighten him enough.” an hour after day-break. Then you hold your tongue 

“Frighten him!” echoed Sikes. “It'll be no sham | and keep the melting-pot ready, and that’s all you’!l 
frightening, mind you. If there’s anything queer | have to do.’’ 
about him when we once get iuto the work,—in fora} After some discussion in which all three took an 
penny, in for a pound,—you won’t see him alive again, | active part, it was decided that Nancy should repair to 
Fagin. Think of that before you send him. Mark |the Jew’s next evening, when the night had set in, 
my words!” said the robber, shaking a heavy crow-|and bring Oliver away with her: Fagin craftily ob- 
bar which he had drawn from under the bedstead. serving, that, if he evinced any disinclination to the 

“I’ve thought of it all,” said the Jew with energy. | task, he would be more willing to accompany the girl, 
“I’ve—I’ve had my eye upon him, my dears, close: | who had so recently interfered in his behalf, than any- 
close. Once let him feel that he is one of us; once fill | body else. It was also solemnly arranged that poor 
his mind with the idea that he has been a thief, and | Oliver should, for the purposes of the contemplated 
he’s ours,—ours for his life! Oho! Itcoulda’t havecome | expedition, be unreservedly consigned to the care and 
about better!” The old man crossed his arms upon | custody of Mr. William Sikes; and further, that the 
his breast, and drawing his head and shoulders into a | said Sikes should deal with him as he thought fit, and 


heap, literally hugged himself for joy. should not be held responsible by the Jew for any 
“Ours!” said Sikes. “Yours, you mean.” mischance or evil that might befall the boy, or any 
“Perhaps I do, my dear,” said the Jew with a shrill | punishment with which it might be necessary to visit 
chuckle. “Mine, if you like, Bill.” him; it being understood that, to render the compact in 


“And wot,” said Sikes, scowling fiercely on his | this respect binding, any representations made by Mr. 
agreeable friend,—what makes you take so much pains * Booty. 
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Sikes on his return should be required to be confirmed 
and corroborated, in all important particulars, by the 
testimony of flash Toby Crackit. 

These preliminaries adjusted, Mr. Sikes proceeded 
to drink brandy at a furious rate, and to flourish the 
crowbar in an alarming manner, yelling forth at the 
same time most unmusical snatches of sone mingled 
with wild execrations. At length, in a fit of profes- 
sional enthusiasm, he insisted upon producing his box 
of housebreaking tools, which he had no sooner stum- 
bled in with, and opened for the purpose of explaining 
the nature and properties of the various implements it 
contained, and the peculiar beauties of their construc- 
tion, than he fell over it upon the floor, and went to 
sleep where he fell. 

“Good night, Nancy!’ said the Jew, muffling him- 
self up as before. 

“Good night!” 

Their eyes met, and the Jew scrutinized her narrow- 
She 


ly. There was no flinching about the girl. was 
as true and earnest in the matter as Toby Crackit him- 
self could be. 

The Jew again bade her good night, and, bestowing 
a sly kick upon the prostrate form of Mr. Sikes while 
her back was turned, groped down stairs. 

‘Always the way,” muttered the Jew to himself as 
“The 
is, that a very little thing serves to call up some long- 


he turned homewards. worst of these women 
forgotten feeling; and the best of them is, that it never 
Ha! ha! The 
of gold!”’ 


Becuiling the time with these pleasant reflections, 
4 g | 


man against the child, for a bag 


lasts. 


Mr. Fagin wended his way through mud and mire to 
his gloomy abode, where the Dodger was sitting up, 
impatiently waiting his return. 

“Is Oliver a-bed? I want to speak to him,” was 
his first remark as they descended the stairs. 

“Hours ago,” replied the Dodger, throwing open a 


door. “Here he is!” 


The boy was lying fast asleep on a rude bed upon | 


the floor, so pale with anxiety and sadness, and the 
closeness of his prison, that he looked like death; not 
death as it shows in shroud and coffin, but in the guise 
it wears when life has just departed: when a young and 
frentle spirit has but an instant fled to heaven, and the 
gross air of the world has not had time to breathe upon 
the changing dust it hallowed. 


“Not now,” said the Jew turning softly away. ‘T'o- 


morrow. ‘To-morrow. 


CHAPTER THE TWENTIETH. 

Wherein Oliver is delivered over to Mr. William Sikes. 
When Oliver awoke in the morniug, he was a good 
deal surprised to find that a new pair of shoes with 


strong thick soles had been placed at his bedside, and 
At first he was 


that his old ones had been removed. 
pleased with the discovery, hoping it might be the 
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forerunner of his release; but such thoughts were quick- 
ly dispelled on his sitting down to breakfast alone witht 
the Jew, who told him, in a tone and manner which 
increased his alarm, that he was to be taken to the resi- 
dence of Bill Sikes that night. 

“'T'o—to—stop there, sir?”’ asked Oliver anxiously. 

“No, no, my dear, not to stop there,” replied the 
“We shouldn’t like to Don’t be 
afraid, Oliver; you shall come back to us again. Ha! 
ha! ha! We won’t be so cruel as to send you away, 
my dear. 

The old man, who was stooping over the fire toast- 


Jew. lose you. 


Oh no, no!” 


ing a piece of bread, looked round as he bantered Oli- 
ver thus, and chuckled as if to show that he knew he 
would still be very glad to get away if he could. 

“I suppose,”’ said the Jew, fixing his eyes on Oli- 
ver, “‘you want to know what you are going to Bill’s 


for—eh, my dear?” 


Oliver coloured involuntarily to find that the old thief 


had been reading his thoughts; but boldly said, yes, he 
did want to know. 

“Why, do you think?” inquired Fagin, parrying the 
question. 

“Indeed I don’t know, sir, 

“Bah!”’ said the Jew, turning away with a disap- 


m? re plied Oliver. 


pointed countenance from a close perusal of Oliver’s 
face. “Wait till Bill tells you, the n.” 

The Jew seemed much vexed by Oliver’s not ex- 
pressing any greater curiosity on the subject; but the 
truth is, that, although he felt very anxious, he was too 
much confused by the earnest cunning of Fagin’s looks, 
and his own speculations, to make any further inquiries 
just then. He had no other opportunity; for the Jew 
remained very surly and silent till night, when he pre- 
pared to go abroad. 

‘*You may burn acandle,” said the Jew, putting one 
upon the table; “‘and here’s a book for you to read till 
they come to fetch you. Good-night!”’ 

“‘Good-night, sir!” re plied Oliver softly. 

The Jew walked to the door, looking over his shoul- 
der at the boy as he went, and suddenly stopping, ecall- 
ed him by his name. 

Oliver looked up; the Jew, pointing to the candle, 
motioned him to light it. He did so; and, as he placed 
the candlestick upon the table, saw that the Jew was 
gazing fixedly at him with lowering and contracted 
brows from the dark end of the room. 

“Take heed, Oliver! take heed!” said the old man, 
shaking his right hand before him in a warning man- 
ner. He’sa rough man, and thinks nothing of blood 
when his own is up. Whatever falls out, say nothing; 
and do what he bids you. Mind!’’ Placing a strong 
emphasis on the last word, he suffered his features 
gradually to resolve themselves into a ghastly grin; 
and, nodding his head, left the room. 

Oliver leant his head upon his hand when the old 
man disappeared, and pondered with a trembling heart 
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OLIVER 


on the words he had just heard. The more he thought | 
|her head: ‘it hurts my eyes.” 


of the Jew’s admonition, the more he was at a loss to 


divine its real purpose and meaning. He could think 


TWIST. 
“Put down the light,” said the girl, turning away 


Oliver saw that she was very pale, and gently in- 


of no bad object to be attained by sending him to Sikes | quired if she were ill. The girl threw herself into a 


which would not be equally well answered by his re- | chair, with her back towards him, and wrung her hands; 


. ~ . . - | 
maining with Fagin; and, after meditating for a long | but made no reply. 


time, concluded that he had been selected to perform 


‘¢God forgive me!” she cried after a while, “I never 


some ordinary menial offices for the housebreaker, un-| thought of all this.” 


til another boy, better suited for his purpose, could be 
engaged. 
and had suffered too much where he was, to bewail the 


He remained lost | 


prospect of a change very severely. 


in thought for some minutes, and then, with a heavy 
sigh, snuffed the candle, and, taking up the book which | 
the Jew had left with him, began to read. 

He turned over the leaves carelessly at first, but 
lighting on a passage which attracted his attention, | 
soon became intent upon the volume. It was a history 
of the lives and trials of great criminals, and the pages 
were soiled and thumbed with use. Here he read of 
dreadful crimes that make the blood run cold; of se- 
cret murders that had been committed by the lonely 
way-side, and bodies hidden from the eye of man in 
deep pits and wells, which would not keep them down, 
deep as they were, but had yielded them up at last, 
after many years, and so maddened the murderers with 
the sight, that in their horror they had confessed their 
guilt, and yelled for the gibbet to end their agony. 
Here, too, he read of men who, lying in their beds at 
dead of night, had been tempted and led on by their 
own bad thoughts to such dreadful bloodshed as it made 
the flesh creep and the limbs quail to think of. The 
terrible descriptions were so vivid and real, that the 
sallow pages seemed to turn red with gore, and the 
word$ upon them to be sounded in his ears as if they 
were whispered in hollow murmurs by the spirits of 
the dead. 

In a paroxysm of fear the boy closed the book and* 





thrust it from him. Then, falling upon his knees, he 
prayed Heaven to spare him from such deeds, and 
rather to will that he should die at once, than be 
reserved for crimes so fearful and appalling. By degrees 
he grew more calm, and besought, in a low and broken 
voice, that he might be rescued from his present dan- 
gers: and that if any aid were to be raised up for a poor 
outcast boy, who had never known the love of friends 


or kindred, it might come to him now, when, desolate 
and deserted, he stood alone in the midst of wickedness | 
and guilt. 

He had coneluded his prayer, but still remained with 
his head buried in his hands, when a rustling noise | 
aroused him. 

“What's that!”’ he cried, starting up, and catching | 
sight of a figure standing by the door. **Who’s there?” | 

“‘Me—only me,” replied a tremulous voice. 
Oliver raised the candle above his head, and looked | 


towards the door. It was Nancy. 


He was too well accustomed to suffering, | help you? 





“Has anything happened?” asked Oliver. ‘Can I 
I will if I ean; I will indeed.” 

She rocked herself to and fro, and then, wringing 
her hands violently, caught her throat, and, uttering a 
gurgling sound, struggled and gasped for breath. 

“Nancy!” cried Oliver, greatly alarmed. ‘What 
is it?” 

The girl burst into a fit of loud laughter, beating her 
hands upon her knees, and her feet upon the ground, 
meanwhile; and, suddenly stopping, drew her shawl 
close round her, and shivered with cold. 

Oliver stirred the fire. Drawing her chair close to 
it, she sat there for a little time without speaking, but 
at lenoth she raised her head and looked round. 

J] don’t know what comes over me sometimes,”’ 
said the girl, affecting to busy herself in arranging her 
dress; “it’s this damp, dirty room, I think. Now, 
Nolly, dear, are you re ady?”’ 

“Am I to go with yout” asked Oliver. 

‘¢Yes; I have come from Bill,” replied the girl. 
¢¢You are to go with me.” 

“What for?’’ said Oliver recoiling. 

“What for!’’ echoed the girl, raising her eyes, and 
averting them again the moment they encountered the 


boy’s face. ‘Oh! for no harm.” 


” 


“I don’t believe it,’’ said Oliver, who had watched 
her close ly. 

“Have it your own way,” rejoined the girl, affecting 
tolaugh. ‘For no good, then.” 

Oliver could see that he had some power over the 
girl’s better feelings, and for an instant thought of ap- 
pealing to her compassion for his helpless state. But 
then the thought darted across his mind that it was 
barely eleven o’clock, and that many people were still 
in the streets, of whom surely some might be found to 
give credence to his tale. As the reflection occurred to 
him, he stepped forward, and said somewhat hastily 
that he was ready. 

Neither his brief consideration nor its purport were 


lost upon his companion. She eyed him narrowly 


while he spoke, and cast upon him a look of intelligence 


| which sufficiently showed that she guessed what had 


been passing in his thoughts. 

‘‘Hush!” said the girl, stooping over him, and point- 
ing to the door as she looked cautiously round. ‘You 
can’t help yourself. I have tried hard for you, but all 
tono purpose. You are hedged round and round; and, if 
ever you are to get loose from here, this is not the 


time.” 
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Struck by the energy of her manner, Oliver looked 
up in her face with great surprise. She seemed to | 
speak the truth; her countenance was white and agitated, | 
and she trembled with very earnestness. | 

“I have saved you from being ill-used once, and | 
will again, and Ido now,” continued the girl aloud; | 
“for those who would have fetched you, if I had not, | 
would have been far more rough than me. I have | 
promised for your being quietand silent; if you are not, | 
you will only do harm to yourself and me too, and | 
See here! I have borne all this | 
| 


perhaps be my d ath. 
for you already, as true as God sees me show it.” 

She pointed hastily to some livid bruises upon her | 
neck and arms, aud continued with great rapidity. 

‘“‘Remember this, and don’t let me suffer more for 
you just now. If 1 could help you I would, but I have 
not the power: they don’t mean to harm you; and what- 
Hush! | 


give me your 


ever they make you do, is no fault of yours. 
every word from you is a blow for me: 
hand—make haste, your hand! 

She caught the hand which Oliver instinctively 
placed in hers, and, blowing out the light, drew him | 
after her up the stairs. The door was opened quickly 
by some one shrouded in the darkness, and as quickly 
closed when they had passed out. A hackney cabriolet | 
was in waiting; and, with the same vehemence which 
she had exhibited in addressing Oliver, the girl pulled 
him in with her, and drew the curtains close. The | 
driver wanted no directions, but lashed his horse into 
full speed without the delay of an instant. 

The girl still held Oliver fast by the hand, and con- 
tinued to pour into his ear the warnings and assurances 
she had already imparted. All was so quick and hur- 
ried, that he had scarcely time to recollect where he 
was, or how he came there, when the carriage stopped 
at the same house to which the Jew’s steps had been 
directed on the previous evening. 

For one brief moment Oliver cast a hurried glance 





along the empty street, and a cry for help hung upon | 
his lips. But the girl’s voice was in his ear, beseech- | 
ing him in such tones of agony to remember her, that | 
he had not the heart to utter it; and while he hesitated | 
the opportunity was gone, for he was already in the | 
house, and the door was shut. 

“This way,” said the girl, releasing her hold for the | 
first time. “Bill!” 

“Hallo!” replied Sikes, appearing at the head of the 


“Oh! that’s the time of day. 


stairs with a candle. 
Come on!”’ 

This was a very strong expression of approbation, 
and an uncommonly hearty welcome, from a person of 
Mr. Sikes’s temperament; Nancy, appearing much 
gratified thereby, saluted him cordially. 

“Bullseye ’s gone home with Tom,” observed Sikes 
“‘He’d have been in the way.” 





as he lighted them up. 


“That's right,” rejoined Nancy. 


TWIST. 


“So you’ve got the kid,” said Sikes, when they had 
all reached the room: closing the door as he spoke. 

“Yes, here he is,”’ replied Nancy. 

“Did he come quiet?” inquired Sikes. 

‘Like a lamb,” rejoined Nancy. 

“I’m glad to hear it,” said Sikes, looking grimly at 
Oliver, “for the sake of his young carcass, as would 
otherways have suffered for it. Come here, young ’un, 
and let me read you a lectur’, which is as well got over 
at once.” 

Thus addressing his new protégé, Mr. Sikes pulled 
off his cap, and threw it into a corner; and then, taking 
him by the shoulder, sat himself down by the table, and 


| stood Oliver in front of him. 


“Now first, do you know wot this is?” inquired 
Sikes, taking up a pocket-pistol which lay on the table. 

Oliver replied in the affirmative. 

«Well then, look here,” continued Sikes. “This is 
powder, that ere ’s a bullet, and this is a little bit of a 
old hat for waddin’.” 

Oliver murmured his comprehension of the different 
bodies referred to, and Mr. Sikes proceeded to load the 
pistol with great nicety and deliberation. 

“Now it’s loaded,” said Mr. Sikes when he had 
finished. 

“Yes, I see it is, sir,” replied Oliver, trembling. 

“Well,” said the robber, grasping Oliver’s wrist 
tightly, and putting the barrel so close to his temple 
that they touched, at which moment the boy could not 
repress a shriek; “if you speak a word when you’re out 
o’ doors with me, except when I speak to you, that 
loading will be in your head without notice—so, if you 
do make up your mind to speak without leave, say your 
prayers first.” 

Having bestowed a scowl upon the object of this 
warning, to increase its effect, Mr. Sikes continued. 

“As near as I know, there isn’t anybody as would be 
asking very partickler arter you, if you was disposed 
of; so I needn’t take this devil-and-all of trouble to ex- 
plain matters to you if it warn’t for your own good. 
D’ye hear?” 

“The short and the long of what you mean,” said 
Nancy, speaking very emphatically, and slightly frown- 
ing at Oliver, as if to bespeak his serious attention to 
her words, “is, that if you’re crossed by him in this 
job you have on hand, you'll prevent his ever telling 
tales afterwards, by shooting him through the head, and 
take yourchance of swinging for it as you do fora great 
many other things in the way of business every month 
of your life.” 

“That's it!” observed Mr. Sikes approvingly; “wo- 
men can always put things in fewest words, except 
when it’s blowing-up, and then they lengthens it out. 
And now that he’s thoroughly up to it, let’s have some 
supper, and get a snooze afore starting.” 
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In pursuance of this request, Nancy quickly laid the From the Christian Observer. 
, F . , RELIGIOUS MEMORIALS OF GENERAL WASHINGTON. 
y minutes, presently a> 7 
cloth, and, disappearing for a few mi = FF 9 | An American clergyman, Mr. M*Guire, has for many 
returned with a pot of porter and a dish of sheep S| years been engaged in collecting information relative 
heads, which gave occasion to several pleasant witti- to the religious character and opinions of General 
cisms on the part of Mr. Sikes, founded upon the singu- | W en = has — d ms oe 2 ere 
— . s 9 . | Satisfactory exhibition of the subject than had before 
‘“jemmies” being a cant name com- | oa 
lar coincidence of J ’ : g a eake' te | appeared. ‘The facts are fully authenticated, and we 
mon to them and an ingenious implement much used 10 | §.0) uch pleasure in transcribing a few of them. 
. . +4 ' , : . . . . 
his profession. Indeed, the worthy gentleman, stimu-| You will recollect that a most interesting incident, 
lated perhaps by the immediate prospect of being in ac-| in relation to the life of the great American commander- 
| in-chief, has been related as follows:—that while sta- 
tioned at Valley Forge with the army, he was frequent- 
. " — F; > or- 7. ¢ 5 3 mu: . 
proof whereof it may be here remarked, that he humor | ly observed to visita secluded grove. This excited the 
ously drank all the beer at a draught, and did not utter curiosity of a Mr. Potts, of the denomination of Friends, 
on a rough calculation, more than fourscore oaths during who watched his movements at one of these seasons of 


the whole progress of the meal. | pet ry he mong = he —_ on his rem 
. My . . . and engaged in prayer. Mr. Potts then returned, an 

Supper be od ,— ye easily conceived | ©. ng era : ’ ’ 
uppt r being ended,—it may be eae « “| said to his family, ‘Our cause is lost,’-—(Mr. Potts was 
that Oliver had no great appetite for it,—Mr. Sikes dis-| with the Tories)—[the English party were so called] 
posed of a couple of glasses of spirits and water, and | —assigning his reasons for this opinion. There is a 
threw himself upon the bed, ordering Nancy, with | ™an, by the name of Devault Beaver, now living on 
many imprecations in case of failure, to call him at five | “#8 Spot, eighty years of age, who says he had this 
‘ecly. Oli ssstehed Weneelf, in his clothes. by statement from Mr. Potts and his family. 1 had before 
precisely. iver stretched Almsel, In Als Clothes, »Y | heard this interesting anecdote in the life of our vene- 
command of the same authority, on a mattrass upon the | rated Washington, but had some misgivings about it, 

floor; and the girl mending the fire, sat before it, in all of which are now most fully removed.” 

readiness to rouse them at the appointed time. “It may be added, that besides the individual named 
Fora | ime Oliver | bd EY by the above writer as having witnessed the private 
or a long time Uliver lay awake, thinking It not Im-/ gavotions of Gen. Washington at Valley Forge, it is 

. . n . »| . e 5 -@ So~? 
possible that Naney might seek that opportunity of| known that Gen. Knox also was an accidental witness 
whispering some further advice, but the girl sat brood-| of the same, and was fully apprized that prayer was 
ing over the fire without moving, save now and then to | the rig of - commander's eee the 
; ‘ : : : re. s officer was especially dev > per- 
trim the light: weary with watching and anxiety, he at | 8°’ prone Se ee eee 
5 son of the Commander-in-chief, and had very free and 
length fell asleep. familiar access to him; which may, in some measure, 

When he awoke, the table was covered with tea-} account for his particular knowledge of his habits. 
things, and Sikes was thrusting various articles into | “That an adjacent wood should have been selected 
the pockets of his great-coat which hung over the back | “* his private oratory, while regularly encamped for 
fa chair, while N \attiaailieiaats ating | Le Winter, may excite inquiry. ‘The cause may possi- 
ofa chair, whlle Nancy was Susily engaged In preparing | bly be found in the fact that, in common with the offi- 
breakfast. It was not yet daylight, for the candle was | cers and soldiers of the army, he lodged during that 
still burning, and it was quite dark outside. A sharp| winter in a log hut, which, from the presence of Mrs. 
rain, too, was beating against the window panes, and | W an and nema ge a even. a the few- 

ness of the apartments, did not admit of the priv: 

the sky looked black and cloudy. pe oe i seihean: it: 


s es ve ; | proper for such a duty. 
“Now, then!” growled Sikes, as Oliver started up; “Another instance of this pious habit, witnessed 
“half-past five! Look sharp, or you'll get no break-| during the war, has more recently been brought to light. 
fast, for it’s late as it is.”’ | In the year 1820, a clergyman, being in company with 


“Oliver was not long in making his toilet; and having | Major » a nephew of General Washington, had an 
accidental conversation with him on the subject of 


taken some breakfast, replied to a surly inquiry from Christianity. The conversation was of a controversial 
Sikes, by saying that he was quite ready. nature in the beginning, and as no good seemed to ensue, 
Nancy scarcely looking at the boy, threw him a hand- | but some warmth of feeling, an effort was made to ar- 
kerchief to tie round his throat, and Sikes gave him a Test the unprofitable discussion by oe inquiry made of 
: eee the Major, as to the religious opinions of his distin- 

large rough cape to button over his shoulders. Thus guished kinsnfan, the subject of these pages. This 
attired, he gave his hand to the robber, who, merely | was done in part, as knowing his veneration for Wash- 
pausing to show him, with a menacing gesture, that he | ington, and for information too, as he had been captain 
had the pistol in a side-pocket of his great-coat, clasped of the General’s body guard, during a greater part of 


‘ " , . ‘ : . > War, ¢ yossessed the best opportunities of learn- 
it firmly in his, and, exchanging a farewell with Nancy, the war, end possessed th harap cog a learn 
“*| ing his views and habits. In answer to the question, 


led him away. he observed, after hesitating for a moment: ‘General 
Oliver turned round for an instant when they reached | Washington was certainly a pious man, his opinions 
the door, in the hope of meeting a look from the girl; | being in favour of religion, and his habits all of that 


bet she had resumed her old seat in front of the fire character and description.” Being further interrogated 
; *} as to his habits, he replied, that his uncle, he knew, 


and sat perfectly motionless before it. was in the habit of praying in private. Then with the 
(TO BE CONTINUED.) animation of an old soldier, excited by professional re- 


tive service, was in great spirits and good-humour; in 
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collections rather than sympathy with the subject, he 
related the circumstances of the following occurrence. 
‘While encamped at ——— N. J., a soldier arrived 
one! morning about day-break, with despatches for the 
Commander-in-chief, from division of the 
army. As soon his business was known, he was 
directed to me as captain of the body guard, to whom 
he came forthwith, and giving me his papers, | repair- 
ed at once to the On my way to 
his room after reaching th« I had to go ‘ 
narrow passage of some length. As | approached his 
door, it being yet nearly dark, | was arrested by the sound 
of a voice. I pause d and listened for a moment, when 
I distinguished itast ice, and in another 
moment found that he was eng in audible prayer. 
As in his. earnestness he had not heard my footst ps— 
or, if he heard me, did not choose to be interrupted—I 
retired to the front of the d time as | 
supposed him unengaged; when ind no long- 
er hearing his voice, | kn 
promptly opened, I delivered th 
an answer, and dismissed the soldier.” 

“How impressive an example of sincere devotion 
have we here! The leader of our armies, though op- 
pressed with cares and labours, an unequalled burden, 
yet forsakes his friendly couch at the dawn of day, and 
upon his knees, ‘cries unto God with his voice.’ He is 
not content with unuttered prayer. His earnestness 
seeks its natural vent inaudibk 

“During his residence in Philade President 
of the United States, it was the habit of Washington, 
winter and summer, to retire to his study at a certain 
hour every night. He usually did so at nine o’clock; 
always having a lighted eandle in his hand, and closing 
the door carefully after him. A youthful member of 
his household, whose room was near the study, being 
just across the passage, observing this constant practice 
of the President, had hts excited in reference 
to the cause of so uniform a cust Accordingly, on 
Indulgence fa uvenile euriosity, 
he looked into the room the Pr sident 
had gone in; and found him ; knees at a small 
table, with a candle and a Bible there 
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tention to the divinely-commanded observance of privat 
prayer. The evidence, too, embraces a very large por- 
tion of his lif O 1 and partial information 
comprehends a period of f years—that is, from his 
twenty-third to beyond his sixtieth year It was his 
habit while engaged in the French and Indian war; it 
was the same during the reve iry war; and it was 
so also during his presidential terms; no doubt it 
was so to the end of his! 

“It was in re to t known excellence in 
Washington, that Dr. M Ne York, in the 
funeral eulogy pr ced on the occasion of his death, 
in February, 1800, | —*Ihat invisible 
Hand which quar him at first, continued to guard 
and to guide him t h the sue sive stages of the 
revolut n. Nor | it \ | to bend 
the knee in homage to its s yer for its 
direction. This was th 101 Washington, this 
the salvation of | ry. 

The followi ig il strat nis I rd ior the Sab- 
bath:— 

“In the town « — { nD where the roa 
are extrei yi W ng was ¢ ken Dy 
night, on Saturday, not ¢ able to ! h the town 
where he designed to the § itl Next morn- 
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ing, about sun-rise, his coach was harnessed, and he was 
proceeding onward to an inn, near the place of worship 
which he proposed to attend. A plain man, who was an 
informaing officer,came from a cottage, and inquired of 
the codehman whether there were any urgent reasons for 
his travelling on the Lord’s-day. The General, instead « 
resenting this as impertinent rudeness, ordered the coach- 
} man to stop, and with great civility explained the circum- 
Stances to the officer, commending him for his fidelity 
und assuring him that nothing was farther from his in- 
ion than to treat with disrespect the laws and usages 
of Connecticut, relative to the Sabbath, which met with his 


cord I 


nt 


Though he had paid a marked respect to the claims 
if the Sabbath, throughout his previous life—there seem- 
ed to be during his Presidency, an increased regard and 
Not only was he most punctual in his 
public wersbip of God, whenever it was 
line of his house was strictly con 


ance on the 


but the discy 


ed to the obligations and proprieties of the day. It 
was an established rule of his mansion, that Visiters 
ild not be admitted on Sundays. It is understood that 


in exception to the rule Was made in the case of one in- 

vidual, namely, Mr. Trumbull, Speaker of the House 
of Representatives. He often spent an hour on Sunday 
evenings with the President; and so entirely was the 
privilege confined to him, that it was usual with the house 

ervant, when he heard the door-bell ring, on those 

evenings, to call it the ‘speaker’s bell.’ 

“Afier spending a part of the day at chureh, and occa- 
sionally an hour in the evening with Mr. Trumbull—one 
of the most pious men of his age—the rest of the time, 
the hour of was occupied by the 
President’s reading to Mrs. Washington a sermon, or a 
portion of the Holy Scriptures.” 

The following are extracts from Washington’s Diary, 
in the year 1760 
5th. Mrs. Washington appeared to be something 
Mr. Green, however, came to see her about Il 
and in an hour Mrs. Fairfax arrived. Mr. Green 
ribed, and just as we were going to dinner, Captain 


preceding repose, 


Kep 


Walter Stuart appeared, with Dr. Laurie; the evening 
being very cold, and the wind high, Mrs, Fairfax went 
home in the ariot.—“6th. The chariot Mot returning 
time enough from'Colonel Fairfax’s we were prevented 
nng loca Mrs. Washington is a good deal 

iy.”"—“It would appear, then, that even Mrs 


ri 


! ind confinement at home, 
carded as a sufficient excuse {fo 


Was gton’s indis} 
ild not have been re 
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neglecting the public worship of God, had not the unex 
| delay of the chariot interfered with the perform- 
ance cf that duty.—In the year 1774, Washington we 
o Will 1s a member of the house of bu 


lhamsburg 
s. The horizon of out intry was then becoming 

irk with clouds rtending the approach of war. | 
the month of May, a short time after the members had 
iss formation was received of an act of parlia 
ment for shutting upthe port of Boston—totake effect on 


Ist of June. The members being much €xeited by 

hos proceeding on the part of the British govern 

! w hy t y met on the Uth of May, passed an 
der that the Ist day of J should be set apart by that 
“a y of fastir humiliation, and prayer, de- 

my} the Divine interposition for averting 

the heavv calamity which threatened destruction to theit 


rights, and the evils ef civil war, and to give them 
» heart and one mind, firmly to oppose, by all just and 
ry injury.to American rights.’ Jw 
ng the day appeinted as a day of fasting, hu 
I n, and prayer, the following brief entry is found 
iary kept by Washington at that time>—June Is!, 
1y.— Went to church and fasted all day.’ He 
h, in conformity with the order passed by 
But not only so—he did that 
s was not known to any mortal; which 
| he fasted all day . 
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